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INTRODUCTION 


The invitation to teach Greek in Florence, extended in 1396 by Coluc- 
cio Salutati (1331-1406) to the Byzantine scholar Manuel Chrysoloras 
(c. 1355-1415), has often been taken as the inauguration of Greek 
studies in the Latin West. Though earlier instances of Greek instruc- 
tion can be found, Chrysoloras’ short tenure in Florence and other 
Italian cities, with students such as Leonardo Bruni (c. 1370-1444) and 
Guarino da Verona (1370-1460), lays a convincing claim to the true 
beginning of Greek studies in the West after almost a millennium.! 
Throughout the quattrocento Italy was to dominate the field. Though 
occasional instruction in Greek was available north of the Alps in the 
fifteenth century, it usually lacked institutional permanence and could 
not compare to that offered at the great Italian centres of learning. Even 
late in the day, a devoted humanist such as Erasmus, who had acquired 
a basic grounding in Greek in Deventer and further knowledge of the 
language in England in 1499, was still eager to travel to Italy as late as 
1506 to perfect his command of the language.’ 

The first decades of the sixteenth century witnessed a proliferation 
of Greek studies in the Holy Roman Empire. Without exaggerating 
the extent to which instruction in Greek was available in the German 
territories in the early sixteenth century, the fact that Germans like 
Philipp Melanchthon (born 1497) and Joachim Camerarius (born 
1500) could attain an impressive command of the language within the 
German Latin schools and universities they attended attests not only 
their talent and dedication but a considerable success in disseminating 
Greek studies at some of the humanist centres north of the Alps. Later 


! See N. G. Wilson, From Byzantium to Italy: Greek Studies in the Italian Renais- 
sance (London, 1992), pp. 8-12; R. R. Bolgar, The Classical Heritage and its Beneficiaries 
(Cambridge, 1954), pp. 268f. Bolgar goes as far as claiming that “Pedagogically, the 
Renaissance began with Chrysoloras.” (p. 268). See also the account of Chrysoloras’ 
instruction in Italy in J. E. Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship, vol. ii (Cambridge, 
1908), pp. 19-21. 

? See E. Rummel, Erasmus as Translator of the Classics (Toronto, 1985), pp. 3-19 
for Erasmus' Greek studies. This, to a great extent, also applies to Johannes Reuchlin. 
Both, it should be noted, were no beginners when they arrived in Italy. See also J.-Ch. 
Saladin, La Bataille du Grec à la Renaissance (Paris, 2000), p. 331. 
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in the sixteenth century a Northern European predominance in Greek 
studies is traceable. By mid century Basel exceeded Venice as a centre 
for Greek printing, and Greek instruction of the highest level could be 
attained in Leipzig, Wittenberg, Heidelberg, and Tübingen, to name 
but a few universities of the Holy Roman Empire. The more one prog- 
resses along the sixteenth century, the clearer a Northern European and 
Protestant predominance in the field can be discerned, some notable 
exceptions notwithstanding. Thus too in a non-German context the 
great Greek scholars of the later sixteenth century were arguably three 
francophone Protestants: Henri Estienne (1528-1598), Joseph Scaliger 
(1540-1609), and Isaac Casaubon (1559-1614). All this begs the ques- 
tion of Protestant attitudes to Greek antiquity. 

With the growing availability of ancient Greek texts, in the original 
and in translation, came an opportunity to become acquainted with 
Greek antiquity and to consider the relevance and utility of its textual 
remains for sixteenth century readers. The present study attempts to 
understand the nature and role of Greek antiquity in sixteenth century 
Lutheran historical consciousness. It probes into Lutheran humanists' 
opinions about the nature and scope of Greek antiquity and at the same 
time enquires into the role played, to their minds, by Greek antiquity 
in history. While modern scholarship has often dealt with the ‘victimi- 
zation' of humanism in the age of Reformation and Confessionalism, 
or conversely with the ‘survival’ of certain humanistic outlooks in the 
period, what follows is a study of a thorough adaptation of a humanist 
branch of learning to a Lutheran worldview. 

The argument underlying this study is that significant aspects of 
later humanist interest in antiquity, like so many facets of sixteenth 
century life, were distinctly confessional in character and motivation. 
The group of Lutheran humanists studied here, it will be argued, 
understood significant aspects of Greek antiquity from a Protestant 
and German perspective. 

One aspect of these scholarly pursuits, for instance, pertains to 
Lutheran scholars' quest for a descent rooted in antiquity. The cultural 
rivalry with Italian humanists and Protestant anti-Roman polemics 


> Cf. A. M. Woodward, “Greek History in the Renaissance" JHS 63 (1949), pp. 1-14, 
esp. 13; J.-Ch. Saladin “Euripide Lutherien?” Mélange de l'Elcole Francaise de Rome, 
Italie et Méditerranée 108(1) (1996), pp. 155-70; W. Ludwig, Hellas in Deutschland: 
Darstellungen der Gräzistik im deutschsprachigen Raum aus dem 16. und 17. Jahrhun- 
dert (Hamburg, 1998), p. 81. 
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opened the way to a concept of Germany as heir, if not natural progeny, 
to Greek antiquity, as opposed to Italian claims to a Roman descent. 
Melanchthon’s catchphrase Graecia transvolavit Alpes, which stands 
at the centre of chapter five, is echoed in sixteenth century Lutheran 
writings, and can be seen as a claim to a cultural translatio imperii. 

For Melanchthon, as we shall see throughout this study, it was the 
migration of Greek (Byzantine) scholars to the West which set off the 
revival of eloquence and philosophy in Renaissance Italy. Furthermore, 
according to Melanchthon, once the doctrina graeca had ‘crossed the 
Alps’ to Germany, it brought about the rebirth of eloquence and sound 
reasoning, and served as a necessary preparation for Luther’s ‘purifica- 
tion of doctrine’. This understanding of Greek (Byzantine) contribution 
to Renaissance humanism, and consequently to the Reformation, makes 
the question of Lutheran interest in the Greek past poignantly relevant 
to their search for an ecclesiastical past, and suggests a concern for 
Greek antiquity (both pagan and Christian) in terms of a quest for a 
past. Yet this was done cautiously, without blurring the line between 
the realms of lex and evangelium, central to Protestant doctrine. In 
fact, as will be argued in chapter one, much of what Lutheran human- 
ists have to say about Greek antiquity is done through the Lutheran 
lex/evangelium prism. 


Taking Philipp Melanchthon (1497-1560) as a starting point for a dis- 
cussion of a Lutheran brand of humanism, the present study enquires 
into the interest in Greek antiquity fostered by him, his like-minded 
colleagues, and the subsequent two generations of followers.* Apart 
from Melanchthon, the corpus of Lutheran scholars forming the 
nucleus of this study includes Joachim Camerarius (1500-1574) in 
the first generation and Melanchthon students such as Caspar Peucer 
(1525-1602), Michael Neander (1527-1575), and David Chytraeus 
(1530-1600), as well as other ‘indirect followers’ such as Martin 
Crusius (1526-1607) who studied under Johann Sturm (1507-1589) in 
Strasbourg, though he clearly belonged to the same Lutheran milieu 


* Significantly, many of Melanchthon’s students who were to become his Gnesio- 
Lutheran adversaries were still true to his programme of fostering humanistic learning 
within a Lutheran curriculum. See R. Kolb, “Philipp’s Foes, but Followers Nonethe- 
less: Late Humanism among the Gnesio-Lutherans” in Manfred P. Fleischer (ed.) The 
Harvest of Humanism in Central Europe: Essays in Honor of Lewis W. Spitz (St. Louis, 
1992), pp. 159-77. 
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as the direct Melanchthon alumni discussed here. These were no blind 
disciples, and much of what is to follow discusses the differences, at 
times subtle, between their views and those of Melanchthon. His 
influence, however, on their understanding of universal history and 
the role played in it by Greek antiquity was nonetheless decisive. 
Melanchthon arrived in Wittenberg in August 1518 as newly appointed 
professor of Greek. Though he soon became a leading theologian of 
the Evangelical movement, and was free to move on to a theology 
professorship, he continued lecturing on Greek authors and published 
Latin translations and commentaries on Greek works for the rest of his 
life—a clear testimony to the central role the over-worked Reformer and 
pedagogue allotted to Greek studies.’ And yet, despite the considerable 
scholarly attention devoted to Melanchthon, surprisingly little has been 
written about his Greek scholarship? and his understanding of Greek 
history. To some extent this can be understood as a result of the interests 
fostered by modern Renaissance and Reformation scholarship. Much 
of what has been written about Melanchthon in traditional scholarship 
has been carried out in the context of Reformation studies, written with 
theological concerns in mind. Awareness of Melanchthon’s ‘secular’ 
activities is often present, and indeed a considerable part of more recent 
scholarship concerning his theological activities has been carried out 
with his rhetorical practices and other humanist concerns in mind. And 
yet, within the broad context of Reformation studies, the focus, quite 
naturally, has been on theology. Recent years have witnessed a growing 
scholarly interest in Melanchthon’s ‘humanist output’, without setting 
up artificial boundaries between his theological, pedagogical, and human- 
ist concerns. To this should be added the considerable scholarship 
devoted to historiography in the age of the Reformation. This has often 


5 In 1526 the Saxon Elector awarded Melanchthon a double professorship (Greek and 
theology) and granted him special academic freedom, allowing him to read whatever 
he saw fit. This privileged status was awarded at the same time to Luther and came 
with an increase in their annual salary to 200 gulden, matching the top university 
income usually reserved for law professors. See K. Hartfelder, Philipp Melanchthon als 
Praeceptor Germaniae (Berlin, 1889), p. 71; H. Scheible, Melanchthon: Eine Biographie 
(Munich, 1997), pp. 40-3. 

$ Some notable recent exceptions to this are: S. Rhein, "Melanchthon and Greek 
Literature" in T. J. Wengert and M. P. Graham (eds.), Philip Melanchthon (1497-1560) 
and the Commentary (Sheffield, 1997), pp. 149-70; J. Loehr, “Pindars Begriff der Charis 
als Resonanzraum für Melanchthons Lektüre der Epinikien" in idem (ed.), Dona 
Melanchthoniana: Festgabe für Heinz Scheible zum 70. Geburtstag (Stuttgart, 2005), pp. 
267-76; A. Ritoók-Szalay, “Enarrat Electram Sophoclis" ibid., pp. 325-37. 
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been carried out with ecclesiastical history in mind, and in more recent 
years with questions of Confessional identity.’ There seems to have 
been little interest in confessionalized attitudes to ‘secular’ themes in 
history. And yet, I wish to argue, if the Reformations of the sixteenth 
century really did usher in a new understanding of history, this could 
not have been restricted to ecclesiastical topics. More importantly, a 
study of such non-ecclesiastical (at least not in the strict sense) shifts 
in historical consciousness may offer a richer understanding of the 
changing fortunes of several key concept of ‘secular’ and ecclesiastical 
history—first and foremost, that of antiquity. Peter Fraenkel has made 
the compelling argument that Melanchthon’s historical views, even of 
secular themes, acquire their proper context and meaning when viewed 
from the perspective of his theological concerns. This, to my mind, 
stresses the potential benefit of studying his views of non-ecclesiastical 
themes for a broader understanding of the impact of theology on a 
Melanchthonian understanding of the past.? Even if Fraenkel was right 
in ascertaining that for Melanchthon there was only sacred history, the 
benefit of scrutinizing his views of ‘secular’ historical topics is suggested 
by the startling fact that a relatively small portion of Melanchthon’s 
most extensive historical work, the Chronicon Carionis, is dedicated to 
ecclesiastical history.’ 

Histories of classical scholarship, on the other hand, are traditionally 
concerned with the advances made in philological method and the accu- 
mulative growth since the Renaissance of knowledge of Greco-Roman 
texts. Melanchthon, for all his dedication, was no great philologist, 
and most studies in that genre have little to say about him other than 
a laudatory note.’ 


7 Eg. P. Fraenkel, Testimonia Patrum. The Function of the Patristic Argument in 
the Theology of Philip Melanchthon (Geneva, 1961), ch. 2; B. Gordon (ed.), Protestant 
History and Identity in Sixteenth-Century Europe (Scholar Press, 1996); I. Backus, 
Historical Method and Confessional Identity in the Era of the Reformation (1378-1615) 
(Leiden, 2003); E. Breisach, Historiography Ancient, Medieval & Modern (Chicago, 
1983), ch. 11; D. Kelley, Faces of History; Historical Inquiry from Herodotus to Herder 
(Yale, 1998), pp. 162-87. 

5 Fraenkel, Testimonia Patrum, 60f. 

? Cf. discussion of the Chronicon Carionis in M. Pohlig, Zwischen Gelehrsamkeit und 
konfessioneller Identitätsstiftung. Lutherische Kirchen- und Universalgeschichtsschreibung 
1546-1617 (Tübingen, 2007), pp. 175-89. 

10 With some notable exceptions, among them R. R. Bolgar, The Classical Heritage 
and its Beneficiaries, pp. 345-9 and Saladin, La Bataille du Grec, pp. 355f., both of 
which are concerned with the broader implications of the ‘Classical heritage’ rather 
than with a history of Classical philology stricto sensu. 
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Reading Melanchthon and other Lutheran scholars’ commentaries on 
Greek authors and related miscellaneous writings leaves the impression 
that apart from an interest in specific Greek writers, they perceived 
Greek itself as a living force in world history. This concept by its very 
nature cannot be traced and charted with the same concreteness as the 
reception of a particular author, and yet, despite its elusiveness, it is a 
very real and formative concept for Melanchthon and his followers. 

As will become evident from the very outset, it is my conviction 
that Lutheran conceptions of Greek antiquity were formed within 
the broader intellectual and mental framework of universal history. A 
few notes on universal history and its sixteenth century fortunes are 
therefore necessary as a general introduction to the context in which 
most of the opinions studied here were articulated. 


Universal History 


Central to the present study is the argument that the opinions about 
Greek antiquity studied here were imbedded in a broader under- 
standing of history. It is my argument that such utterances on Greek 
antiquity are best understood as part of a comprehensive scheme of 
universal history which was dominant among Protestant scholars 
throughout the sixteenth century. Though this is a historiographical 
inheritance going back to the Greek world," and immensely influen- 
tial in medieval historiography, it was adapted by Melanchthon to the 
needs of the Reformation.” 

As suggested above, the use of the term ‘historical consciousness’ 
reflects my understanding that the influence of the scheme of universal 
history, in its Melanchthonian form, extended beyond the confines of 
historiography. In other words, almost all the opinions about Greek 
antiquity studied here were, to my understanding, conceived within the 
conceptual framework of Protestant universal history. Whether describ- 
ing the Trojan or Peloponnesian Wars, or exhorting young students 


1 For the Greek origins of universal history and Daniel's Four Monarchies’ depend- 
ence on Greek schemes of history see A. Momigliano, "Ihe Origins of Universal His- 
tory" in idem, On Pagans, Jews and Christians (Wesleyan University Press, Middletown, 
1987), pp. 31-57. 

? For a brief but insightful discussion of Protestant universal history see M. Vólkel, 
"Aufstieg und Fall der protestantischen Universalgeschichte" Storia della Storiografia 
39(2001), pp. 67-73 and the introductory remarks by Otto Dann ibid., pp. 63-6. 
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to the study of Greek grammar, the protagonists of the present study 
understood their subject matter within the framework of the unfold- 
ing and gradual revelation of God’s will from Creation to the ever 
immanent Last Judgement. It is within this providential scheme that 
the peculiar role allotted to Greek history and letters makes sense. A 
detailed elaboration of this scheme will follow shortly, but first I wish 
to stress the overwhelming sway it held over Lutheran humanists, even 
when dealing with literary genres other than history. 

The embeddedness of all things in a comprehensive universal scheme 
assumes the ultimate, if not always evident, link between history’s 
diverse components which all fit in and have a distinct role to play in 
a providential scheme. A contextualisation of Lutheran understanding 
of Greek antiquity is therefore bifocal: the history of Greek antiquity 
and Greek antiquity in history. 

The idea of universal history goes back to a Greek understanding of 
the succession of empires, and to the idea of successive ages of human 
history. It is also linked to the idea of progress, the biological metaphor 
of growth of and decay of peoples and political units, and the better 
known sombre succession of metallic ages chronicling the descent of 
mankind from pristine excellence to brutishness. It was from these 
Greek sources, as Arnaldo Momigliano has argued,” that the composers 
of the book of Daniel developed the scheme of a succession of four world 
empires, to be succeeded by the ultimate fifth, the Kingdom of God, 
which is the end of history. The extension of the universal scheme to 
the future, and ultimately beyond history, Momigliano argues, was the 
Jewish contribution to the system, and is crucial for the understanding 
of universal history within a Christian context. 

For Polybius, the most prominent Hellenistic propounder of universal 
history, it was a concept rooted in his understanding of the political 
and military events and processes. In his view, his history was universal 
since it recorded the ascendancy of the Roman Empire which held under 
its sway (almost) the entire oecumene and thus united the destinies of 
(almost) all known peoples.’ 

In the Judaeo-Christian scheme the transfer of empire and the 
rise and fall of states and peoples were all part of the unfolding of a 


? Momgiiano, “The Origins of Universal History”. 
14 Daniel ii, 31-45; vii, 2-27. 
5 See e.g. Polybius I, 2. 
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providential plan. Universal history became the very manifestation 
of the Godhead in this world, with the apocalyptic end of history as 
its inexorable, and at times seemingly immanent, conclusion. During 
the Middle Ages the scheme of universal history was often used to set 
the co-ordinates and chronological context of historical accounts of 
a geographically and chronologically limited scope. Thus, annalistic 
chronicles of given cities often begin with a perfunctory account of 
world history from Creation before reaching their subject matter.'® 
This holds for Byzantine historiography too; a prominent example is 
the twelfth century historian Ioannes Zonaras in his Epitome spanning 
from Creation to the death of Alexius Comnenus (1118), though it has 
Byzantine history as its subject matter proper. Significantly, the Eastern 
Roman Empire, however limited its real power in Zonaras' times, was 
still conceived of as a universal empire by its ruling class from whence 
its historians hailed. With Byzantium, as with the Holy Roman Empire, 
a universal historical scheme seemed a fitting framework for an account 
of a universally valid political entity, however bleak their position may 
have become in reality. This meta-historical scheme, alien to modern 
concepts of history, flourished in sixteenth century Protestant univer- 
sities, where it was to undergo a systematic re-moulding." 

Melanchthon's Chronicon Carionis (1558/60) and Johann Sleidan's 
De quatuor summis imperiis (1556) set the parameters of the Protestant 
genre which was broadly accepted well into the seventeenth century, 
and retained pedagogical authority with Protestant schoolmasters as late 
as the first decades of the eighteenth century, long after it had ceased 
to be salonfähig in more sophisticated circles." 

Markus Vólkel has tentatively posited 1530 as the turning point 
for the Lutheran fortunes of universal history. The crises of the early 
Reformation years and the realisation among theologians of the magis- 
terial Reformation that the end of time might not come immediately 


© For the early Middle Ages see, e.g. D. Hay, Annalists and Historians: Western 
Historiography from the Eighth to the Eighteenth Centuries (London, 1977), pp. 42-6 
for a discussion of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

17 Dann, op. cit. For the survival of universal history in non-humanistic Italian 
writings of the quattrocento see W. K. Ferguson, The Renaissance in historical Thought 
(Cambridge MA, 1948), p. 16. 

18 Sleidan's De quatuor summis imperiis was studied, for instance, in the eighteenth 
century by the future Prussian king Friedrich Wilhelm I as part of his education. F. X. 
von Wegele, Geschichte der deutschen Historiographie seit dem Auftreten des Humanis- 
mus (Munich Leipzig, 1885), p. 211. 
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lent added poignancy to the task of constructing a Protestant scheme 
to explain the past and (as is the case with Judeo-Christian schemes of 
universal history) the future." This is especially convincing when one 
takes into account Melanchthon's first engagement with the Chronicon 
Carionis in its first version in 1532. The early 1530s are also the chron- 
ological starting point of the present study. 

Arno Seifert? has argued that Protestant universal history is not 
defined by any specific content, but is rather a revelational narrative 
mode, which has the Bible as its schematic and narrative centre of gra- 
vity. The pagans too, therefore, could impart sacred knowledge, though 
scripture alone was infallible. This revelational mode was dependant on 
constant empirical validity. The truncation of universal history came 
with the re-interpretation of Daniel's vision limiting its prophetic claims 
to history up to the Incarnation, thus depriving the system of its validity 
vis-à-vis the future, and the Mosaic account of earliest human history 
(up to the Flood) was precluded from the scheme by theories of the 
State of Nature. This, as Vólkel argues, left universal history as a partial 
history (historia specialis) deprived of its original claim to validity as 
historia generalis; yet it lasted longer into the seventeenth century in 
this truncated form. This crucial limitation on the scope and validity 
of universal history, however, lay in the future and does not directly 
concern the writers studied here.” It should here be noted that while 
the Magdeburg Centuriae (1559-1574) were extremely influential for 
Protestant historiography, the Centuriatores limited their vast work 
to a systematic exposition of Church History, i.e. Christian dogma 
and institutions, spanning from the first to the thirteenth century. In 
that sense they are not part of the tradition of universal history which 
enjoyed considerable popularity in Early Modern Protestantism. The 
propounders of Melanchthonian universal history allot a role to pagan 
history within the divine scheme (inferior though in authority and 
antiquity to the Bible), while the Centuriatores clearly state in the preface 
to their work that the pagan histories are irrelevant." 


1 Vólkel, “Aufstieg und Fall der protestantischen Universalgeschichte", p. 68. 

?' A. Seifert, "Von der heiligen zur philosophischen Geschichte" Archiv für Kultur- 
geschichte 68 (1986), pp. 81-117. 

? Vólkel, “Aufstieg und Fall der protestantischen Universalgeschichte", pp. 68ff. 

n Praefatio in Historiam Ecclesiasticam, Causas contexendae Historiae, et Commemo- 
rationem utilitatum, & denique quandam ipsius scriptionis formam atque rationem seu 
Methodum continens in Ecclesiastica Historia [...] Per aliquot studiosos & pios viros in 
urbe Magdeburgica (Basel, 1559-1574), p. a8". 
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Another important fact to bear in mind is that universal history, as 
a historiographical genre and conceptual framework, was a well estab- 
lished scheme with immediate medieval predecessors. In other words, 
while much of what will be discussed in this study pertains to the relative 
novelty of an intimate acquaintance with Greek sources, the historical 
framework within which they were often conceived was a very old one, 
and in its Christian form distinctly medieval. Eduard Fueter (1876- 
1928) blamed this Lutheran survival of medieval universal history, with 
its theological outlook, for what he considered to be a regression after 
a promising start toward modern historiography in Renaissance Italy. 
Since humanist learning, as Fuetrer saw it, had become subservient to 
Reformation theology, and German historiography remained tangled in 
universal history, it failed to become secularised and modernised, to use 
Fueter’s terms, as he believed it had become in Renaissance Italy. The 
thrust of his critique of sixteenth century Lutheran universal history is 
its failure to develop into a secularised history of the German nation.” 
Fueter argued that the survival of medieval structures in German histo- 
riography was due to the survival of the (weak) medieval Empire and 
consequent relative lack of central government.” 

Fueter’s disappointment with sixteenth century Lutherans reflects 
on early twentieth century German-speaking” historical scholarship, 
rather than on the merits of Lutheran historiography. His discussion of 
universal history, nonetheless, offers several important insights about 
its motivation and nature. First is his convincing argument for the 
prominence of imperial ideology among German humanists. German 
humanists’ enthusiastic acceptance of the universal claims underlying 
the ideology (if not the reality) of the Holy Roman Empire, articulated 
by Otto von Freising in the thirteenth century, was highly favourable for 
an adoption of universal history. This is also true of pre-Reformation 
histories such as Hartmann Schedel’s (1440-1514) Liber Chronicarum 
(1493),”° which will be discussed in chapter one. This imperial univer- 
salism was taken up and adapted by Lutheran historians. 


? E. Fueter, Geschichte der neueren Historiographie (third edn. Munich, 1936) (fac- 
simile New-York, 1968), pp. 181-9. 

^ Denys Hay argued, in response to Fueter's claims, that similar historiographical 
preferences can be discerned in more centralized (i.e. modern) European states such 
as England and Spain: see D. Hay, Annalists and Historians, p. 120f. 

?5 Fueter, like Jacob Burckhardt, was Swiss. 

?* Printed in Nuremberg with Michael Wolgemut's (1434-1519) engravings. A Ger- 
man version (Weltchronik) was published in Nuremberg the following year. 
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A second valuable insight Fueter offers is the pervasiveness of 
theological concerns in Lutheran historiography. Whether or not one 
accepts Fueter’s judgement of this theologically moulded historiogra- 
phy, or indeed the point of passing judgement on it, he is clearly right 
in identifying theology as the primary concern behind this brand of 
universal history. 


Melanchthon’s Chronicon Carionis occupies a place of honour both 
with those who blame Lutheran historiography for its ‘unsecularised 
backwardness’, as well as with those who see it as a crucial, albeit unin- 
tended, step toward the secularisation of historical scholarship. One 
prominent propounder of the latter view is Adalbert Klempt whose 
study of the secularisation of the universal-historical outlook takes 
Melanchthon as its starting point.” Klempt describes Melanchthon’s 
historical attitude as aggregative rather than analytic. An aggregative 
universal history which, when observed in its entirety, elaborates God’s 
providential plan for both the Heilsordnung and the Erhaltungsord- 
nung, i.e. the historia sacra chronicling man’s Fall and the possibility 
of redemption inaugurated by the Incarnation, a sacred history which 
will reach its conclusion with the Last Judgement; and conversely the 
history of worldly affairs, which, like the historia sacra, is a manifesta- 
tion of divine will, yet pertains to transient worldly affairs and is gover- 
ned by lex, while the former is governed by evangelium. This division 
of God’s working in human history, Klempt argues, is not derived 
from Melanchthon’s historical studies but from his Lutheran under- 
standing of Scripture. The context of Klempt’s argument is an attempt 
to reconsider the secularising potential of Melanchthon’s teaching and 
his Chronicon Carionis, which he traces back to his avowedly religious 
concerns. The merits of this argument notwithstanding, the present 
enquiry is not directly concerned with the question of the seculari- 
sation of historical scholarship, but with the impact of the religious, 
cultural, and political concerns of a Lutheran milieu on the unders- 
tanding of Greek antiquity. And yet the following chapters, I believe, 
may be indirectly relevant to the question of the secularising potential 
of Lutheran understanding of antiquity. 


7 A. Klempt, Die Säkularisierung der universalhistorischen Auffassung. Zum Wandel 
des Geschichtsdenkens im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert (Gottingen, 1960). 
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Some key concepts 


When considering Greek antiquityin Lutheran historical consciousness, 
any discussion taking for granted a self-evident meaning of the 
concepts underlying such a study runs several risks. This is especially 
true since much of humanism and Reformation historical debate since 
the nineteenth century has been future oriented, seeking the nascence 
of modernity in these two movements; and since an elite preoccupa- 
tion with the heritage of ancient Greece was to become a prominent 
feature of eighteenth century and later German culture, a clear idea 
of what is meant, and equally, what is not meant, by the employment 
of several key terms is requisite for avoiding some of the pitfalls of 
historical teleology and anachronism. This is not to deny that the phe- 
nomena considered here were laden with future significance, but to 
insist that they deserve to be studied in their own right, and further- 
more, that for any future significance to be properly appreciated, they 
must first be understood in situ. 


Renaissance Humanism 


It has often been pointed out that the Renaissance was not the first 
period in post antique history to witness a sustained interest in antiq- 
uity. In Renaissance and Renaissances in Western Art Erwin Panofsky 
posited a useful distinction setting the Renaissance apart from ear- 
lier Western renaissances. Though dealing with art history, Panofsky’s 
arguments, I believe, are highly relevant to the present study. His main 
points of reference are the eighth century Carolingian renovatio, and 
what is known as the Renaissance of the twelfth century. Panofsky’s 
argument is worth repeating verbatim: 


For want of a “perspective distance” classical civilization could not be 
viewed as a coherent cultural system within which all things belonged 
together. Even the twelfth century, to quote a competent and unbiased 
observer [H. Liebschiitz], “never considered the whole of classical 
antiquity,...it looked upon it as a storehouse of ideas and forms, appro- 
priating therefrom such items as seemed to fit in with the thought and 
actions of the immediate present”. Every phenomenon of the classical past, 


?* E. Panofsky, Renaissance and Renaissances in Western Art (second edn. New- 
York, 1964), p. 111. 
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instead of being seen in context with other phenomena of the classical 
past, thus had to have one point of contact, and one divergence with the 
medieval present: it had to satisfy both the sense of continuity and the 
feeling of opposition [...] 


After stressing the Renaissance idea of nostalgia for the distant past, 
Panofsky continues: "Ihe Middle Ages had left antiquity unburied 
and alternately galvanized and exorcised its corpse. The Renaissance 
stood weeping at its grave and tried to resurrect its soul." The medieval 
concept of the antique was therefore concrete and incomplete, while 
for the Renaissance, and following it the modern period, it was com- 
plete and abstract.” 

Another highly influential interpretation of Renaissance ideas of 
the Past, focusing on history rather than the Arts, is Peter Burke’s The 
Renaissance Sense of the Past (1969). In this essay Burke postulates 
three conditions for what he terms a ‘sense of history’, which he claims 
evolved in the Renaissance, and to have been lacking in the so-called 
Middle Ages: 1. a sense of anachronism 2. an awareness of evidence 
3. an interest in causation. Of these three criteria the first is especially 
instructive for our present purposes. While the Lutherans studied 
here were aware of the fact that institutions all have a history and 
are susceptible to change,” it remains to be seen whether they betray 
any awareness of the possibility of societies confirming to drastically 
different moral standards.’ 

Ihe distinctness, entirety, and ultimate irretrievability of Classical 
antiquity, which for Panofsky are the marks of Renaissance historical- 
aesthetic consciousness, cannot be taken for granted in dealing with 
Lutheran humanists. To what extent did they betray a Renaissance 
historical understanding of antiquity? It is also questionable to what 
extent Melanchthon and his students developed aesthetic ideals which 
could be described as antique.” 


? Ibid. 112f. 

3 See P. Burke, The Renaissance Sense of the Past (New-York, 1969), pp. 39-49 
("Everything has a Past"). 

31 One of Burke's examples of a Renaissance perception of Roman history is Shake- 
speare's portrayal of suicide in his Roman plays as a noble Stoic act, however abhorrent 
to contemporary Christians. Ibid. 49. 

32 This tentative assertion extends Panofsky’s argument for the inaccessibility of 
antique models to the North prior to Melanchthon and Paul Joachimsen's argument 
for lack of antique aesthetics with earlier German humanists such as Jakob Wimpfeling 
(1450-1528) and Sebastian Brant (1458-1521). In fact Joachimsen goes so far as to 
claim antiquity to have been nowhere normative in the North. See P. Joachimsen, “Der 
Humanismus und die Entwicklung des deutschen Geistes" in Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift 
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All this suggests that Panofsky and Burke’s definitions of Renaissance 
concepts of antiquity and the past need to be kept in mind throughout 
the present study. I would further argue that at least some of our basic 
definitions of Renaissance humanism, which are Italy-oriented, can 
only be applied to later Northern Humanism with some reservation, 
and some of our basic assumptions about humanist understanding of 
history cannot be applied to the Lutheran circle of humanists discussed 
here. Ironically, despite their humanist negation of the ‘Middle Ages’ 
made more pronounced by a Protestant rejection of medieval Monas- 
ticism, there are more medieval strands of continuity in their historical 
understanding, even of a distinctly humanistic subject matter as Greek 
antiquity. Members of the Melanchthonian milieu studied here styled 
themselves self consciously as humanists, and conceived of their cultural 
and religious quests in terms of a clear break with the ‘medieval’ past, and 
clearly conceived of a continuity between themselves and Petrarch 
and his quattrocento followers in Italy, and yet, despite all their pro- 
found Latin and Greek erudition, their views on Greek antiquity do 
not conform with some of our basic assumptions about Renaissance 
engagement with the past. 


Humanism and Reformation 


It is a commonplace of modern scholarship that many of Luther’s lear- 
ned followers hailed from the ranks of Northern humanism.” A study 
of the role Greek antiquity played in Lutheran historical consciousness 
is both an enquiry into lines of continuity of earlier humanist and 
medieval outlooks during the first three generations of Lutheran schol- 
arship and pedagogy, as well as an enquiry into the peculiar transfor- 
mation of this cultural heritage within a Lutheran context. 


fir Literaturwissenschaft und Geitesgeschichte 8 (1930) (reprinted Darmstadt, 1969), 
esp. p. 439f. 

3 E.g. B. Moeller, “Die deutschen Humanisten und die Anfänge der Reformation” 
Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte 70 (1959), pp. 46-61; L. Spitz, "Ihe Course of German 
Humanism" in H. Oberman and Th. Brady (eds.), Itinerarium Italicum: The Profile of 
the Italian Renaissance in the Mirror of its European Transformations (Leiden, 1975), 
pp. 371-436; idem, The Religious Renaissance of German Humanists (Cambridge MA, 
1963), pp. 371-435; idem, “Humanism and the Protestant Reformation" in A. Rabil 
(ed.), Renaissance Humanism: Foundations, Forms, and Legacies (Pennsylvania, 1988), 
vol. iii, pp. 380-411. 
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Since this work traces the transformation of a humanist branch of 
knowledge according to confessional outlooks and needs, it is related 
and heavily indebted to the Renaissance-Reformation debate, which, in 
the last five decades, has reshaped the way historians understand the 
relations between the two movements, and has opened new perspectives 
as to the chronological and thematic limits on the validity of humanism 
as a meaningful historical category. 

It is, as stated above, a well established fact that many of the Refor- 
mation’s learned adherents hailed from, broadly speaking, an Erasmian 
background. Melanchthon’s own pre- Wittenberg years were spent under 
the aegis of an Erasmian milieu. Bernd Moeller’s dictum Ohne Huma- 
nismus keine Reformation (1959) has since become famous. Moeller was 
thinking of German humanism at the turn of the century, which, while 
comprised of a fairly small cadre of German speaking scholars (and by 
no means including all scholars), was a very real and dynamic move- 
ment. While Moeller and others see in the excited calls for cultural and 
ecclesiastical reforms, stipulated by this group, a fundamental requisite 
for the success of the Reformation in its early years, he likewise sees in 
the establishment of the confessional camps the end of humanism—not 
as an aesthetic outlook, literary refinement, or pedagogical programme, 
but as a living force in German history. In a sense German humanism 
was destroyed by the great historical forces it had helped unleash.” More 
recently the problem of the confessionalization of German humanism 
has been studied by Erika Rummel.” Rummel concentrates roughly 
on the first three decades of the Reformation (c. 1520-1550) and the 
various forms of adjustment adopted by German humanists who had 
either to abandon their Erasmian aversion to dogmatism (Protestant 
or Catholic), or to resort to a form of Nicodemism. 

The understanding of the chronological validity of humanism as an 
historical criterion has undergone profound changes in recent decades. 


* W. Maurer, Der junge Melanchthon zwischen Humanismus und Reformation (vol. 1) 
(Góttingen, 1967). Many today would agree that Maurer exaggerated Reuchlin's influ- 
ence on his young protégé, and would describe Melanchthon's milieu in distinctly 
Erasmian shades. See, e.g. H. Scheible, “Reuchlins Einfluß auf Melanchthon" in idem, 
Melanchthon und die Reformation: Forschungsbeiträge G. May and R. Decot (eds.) 
(Mainz, 1996), pp. 71-97. 

3 B. Moeller, “Die deutschen Humanisten und die Anfänge der Reformation” in 
Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte 70 (1959), pp. 46-61. 

*e E. Rummel, The Confessionalization of German Humanism (Oxford UP New- 
York, 2000). 
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Despite prodigious scholarship on Northern humanism, the history of 
Renaissance humanism in older accounts tends to end between 1520 
and 1550.” The latter half of the sixteenth century and first two decades 
of the seventeenth have been coined, in Conrad Bursian’s account of 
classical studies in Germany (1883), as the ‘geriatric age of German 
humanism'.? More recent scholarship has extended Renaissance 
humanism into the first decades of the seventeenth century, and late 
humanism has in fact become a field of historical scholarship in its own 
right. While some work has been done on the survival of the respublica 
literaria in a confessional age, I believe there is much to be learned about 
confessional humanism as opposed to humanism under Confessionalism. 
In other words, while considerable scholarship has been devoted to 
the (ill)fortune of humanism as a movement in the Reformation and 
in what has been termed the Age of Confessionalism—accounts which 
often portray humanism and humanists as victims of the new religious 
circumstances (occasionally with good reason)—it is my contention that 
much can be gained by a study of later humanist pursuits sub specie 
confessionis, ie. an inquiry into the confessional aspects of humanist 
activities, as part of the forging of scholarly confessional identities, as 
well as scholarly concerns influenced by confessional commitments. 

For the sake of clarity it will suffice here to state the assumption, 
which is nowadays accepted wisdom, that Renaissance humanism 
did not cease to be a meaningful phenomenon with the advent of the 
Reformation, nor should we see Melanchthon’s pedagogical system as 
its swan song, as Paul Joachimsen argued in 1930.” The widely held 
opinion today, to which I subscribe, is that Renaissance humanism 
remained, despite (or rather due to) various changes, a viable and 
influential intellectual and pedagogical current into the first decades of 
the seventeenth century, however difficult it may be to define.” 


?' E.g. Joachimsen, “Humanismus und die Entwicklung des deutschen Geistes". 

3 ‘Das Greisenalter des deutschen Humanismus’. C. Bursian, Geschichte der clas- 
sischen Philologie in Deutschland von den Anfängen bis zur Gegenwart, vol. i (ii), 
(München, Leipzig, 1883), pp. 219-52. 

? Joachimsen, “Humanismus und die Entwicklung des deutschen Geistes”, 
p. 476. Melanchthon is also the terminus ad quem of later Renaissance scholarship, e.g. 
N. Brann *Humanism in Germany” in A. Rabil (ed.) Renaissance Humanism: Founda- 
tions, Forms, and Legacies (Pennsylvania, 1988), vol. ii, pp. 123-55. 

4° See C. G. Nauert, Humanism and the Culture of Renaissance Europe (Cambridge, 
1995). 
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William Bouwsma, as the title of his last book suggests (The Waning 
of the Renaissance 1550-1640)“ extended his discussion of Renaissance 
culture as late as 1640. The title of his work is of course a conscious 
paraphrase on the English title of Jan Huizinga’s study The Waning of 
the Middle Ages (1919), though, as with the English title of Huizinga’s 
study, it is misleading. Herfsttij der Middeleeuwen means “The Autumn 
of the Middle Ages’, not its waning. The original title evokes the crepus- 
cular opulence of a declining, and yet magnificent civilisation, not its 
fading light. In analogy to Huizinga’s late medieval Burgundy, Bouwsma 
saw in the period 1550-1640 both an ultimate consummation as well 
as a deep crisis of the cultural system he was studying—and so, while 
seeing in Montaigne and Shakespeare a ripe flowering of Renaissance 
humanism, he detects in them the seeds of its inherent instability and 
disintegration. And yet, even though it is, for Bouwsma, doomed as a 
viable cultural system during the first half of the seventeenth century, 
it is, nonetheless, a meaningful phenomenon as late as 1640. 

While not in the context of a Huizingaesque crisis, Peter Burke has 
offered fairly similar contours to the Renaissance in a study devoted 
to the question of centres and peripheries in Renaissance culture.” 
Drawing on a rich array of material from Portugal to the Baltic cities 
in the East, Burke postulates the continuation of the Renaissance (in 
humanistic textual pursuits as well as music, art and architecture) well 
beyond the emergence of the Reformations of the sixteenth century. The 
positing of the Free Will dispute between Luther and Erasmus as a final 
chapter in Renaissance history, he argues, is a result of a fundamental 
misunderstanding of Italian Renaissance as somehow less Christian a 
misconception, Burke points out, current also among sixteenth century 
Northerners. The espousal of many humanistic outlooks by Protestant 
and Jesuit educators gave these humanistic pedagogical principles a 
resonance and effectiveness far exceeding anything Salutati, Bruni, or 
Guarino enjoyed in their day.“ Burke reflects a growing consensus 
among early modernists in positing the Scientific Revolution and the 


4 W. Bouwsma, The Waning of the Renaissance 1550-1640 (Yale, 2001). 

? English translation by Fritz Hopman published in 1924. 

5 p. Burke, The European Renaissance: Centres and Peripheries (Blackwell, 1998). 
^ Ibid. esp. 101ff., 150-6. 
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emergence of the Baroque style in the 1620s as a more plausible end 
of the Renaissance and Renaissance humanism.? 

On the whole there is a marked tendency to contrast later humanism 
in Germany with some of its fiery champions in the late fifteenth century 
and, inevitably, to reach the conclusion that it had become the innoc- 
uous preserve of pedantic pedagogues. What had begun with buoyant 
enthusiasm of optimistic harbingers of a new age in human history 
had evolved into an endless string of routine Latin school drills. Later 
German humanism, viewed from the vantage point of early humanists 
such as Konrad Celtis (1459-1508) or Ulrich von Hutten (1488-1523), 
may well seem to corroborate such a verdict. In a sense, one could 
argue, humanism shared the fate of most avant-garde movements once 
they become part of the establishment. But here too, as with Erasmian 
irenicism, we run the risk of damning protagonists of a pre-modern 
endeavour for failing to achieve goals they themselves never realised 
they were meant to espouse. 

It is the received wisdom that Northern humanism, from the outset, 
lacked the Italian flare, and has often been described as bookish and 
pedantic. German humanism has been described by Bolgar as human- 
ism lacking a Renaissance. This conforms to the view of Northern 
humanism, and especially within the German-speaking context, as 
predominantly pedagogical. Humanism, at least as a pedagogical pro- 
gramme, certainly did gain ground in Germany and was reasonably 
well established by the 1530s, where the present study takes off. It is 
further important to stress what has been broadly acknowledged as a 
salient characteristic of humanism within German speaking lands: a 
clear shift to pedagogy rather than the aesthetic experience we find with 
some protagonists of Italian humanism, or as Notker Hammerstein has 
put it: later northern humanism had become a form of scholarship and 
no longer laid claim to a comprehensive moral and aesthetic reform." 


^ Ibid. 227-31. See most recently T. Rabb, The Last Days of the Renaissance & the 
March to Modernity (New-York, 2006). 

^* Bolgar, The Classical Heritage, p. 305 offers the pithy pronouncement: “The [Holy 
Roman] Empire fostered a Humanism which remained without its natural accompani- 
ment of a Renaissance [...]” 

^7 N. Hammerstein, “Universitätsgeschichte im Heiligen Römischen Reich Deut- 
scher Nation am Ende der Renaissance” in A. Buck and T. Klaniczay (eds.) Das Ende 
der Renaissance: Europäische Kultur um 1600 (Wiesbaden, 1987), p. 113; 119 “Dieser 
Humanismus, diese humanistische Gelehrsamkeit hatte nicht mehr den allgemeinen- 
weltanschaulichen Anspruch auf Sittigung, Normierung und Formkraft. Aber diese 
Seite war nördlich der Alpen ohnehin nie so erfrischend unbeschwert aufgetreten wie 
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Gerrit Walther has argued that the later confessionalized and ‘tamed’ 
humanism had become a cultural habit void of its earlier pathos. And 
yet, Walther sees in this confessionalized conformist humanism the key 
to the emergence of a new intellectual type in the seventeenth century. 
The absorption of an innocuous humanism among Europe’s elite, 
within the three main confessions, was to give rise to the confessionally 
conformant yet urbanely distanced sceptic. 

While this observation is valuable for understanding the potential 
inherent in the fortunes of humanism in a confessionalized context, it 
should be noted that the works surveyed in the present study do not, 
to my understanding, betray any of the scepticism one encounters 
with Michel de Montaigne, an almost exact contemporary of Michael 
Neander (1525-1595), Caspar Peucer (1525-1602), David Chytraeus 
(1530-1600), and Martin Crusius (1526-1607) dealt with here. It should 
be stressed that this is not to deny the influence of original thinkers 
such as Montaigne, but rather to insist that to understand intellectual 
currents in their original context, and to avoid anachronistic disap- 
pointments, we must not neglect the rank and file of the purveyors 
of late humanism—and in a German context that means Latin school 
teachers and university lecturers. 


Greek Antiquity 


One thing sixteenth century Protestants and Catholics could agree 
on was the laudability of antiquity. For the period’s savants as well 
as their noble benefactors antiquity was a prerequisite for the respec- 
tability of ideas and institutions. However innovative, contemporary 
thinkers were eager to present their schemes as a mere return to earlier 
‘pure’ ideas and standards. The humanists’ celebration of their quest 
to quench a perennial thirst for enlightenment and implement reform 
from the very fountainhead of learning has been the subject of celebra- 
tion and study since Petrarch. Unfortunately the catch phrase ad fontes 
is all too often celebrated rather than scrutinised. As sympathetic 


in dem so ganz gearteten, entschieden weniger feudalstaatlichen und hierarchischen 
gefestigten Italien.” 

48 G. Walther, “Humanismus und Konfession” in N. Hammerstein and G. Walther 
(eds.) Späthumanismus: Studien über das Ende einer kulturhistorischen Epoche (Wallstein 
Verlag Göttingen, 2000), pp. 113-127, esp. p. 127. 
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as one may be to the aspirations of Renaissance humanists, such a 
celebration runs the risk of an uncritical acceptance of some of the 
basic assumptions underlying the humanist world view, and worse 
yet, becomes, to some extent, a latter day echo of Renaissance rheto- 
ric rather than a study of it. All this is not to deny the obvious debt 
of modern philology to Renaissance humanism or that many of its 
protagonists may well deserve our sympathy and respect. The pitfall, 
however, is an exaggerated sense of affinity with fifteenth and sixteenth 
century humanists, obscuring some of their distinctly non-modern 
motivations and assumptions about antiquity. Underlying the becko- 
ning ad fontes is a set of decidedly non-modern assumptions about the 
world and humanity. 

To the best of my knowledge a study with the tentative title The 
Renaissance Idea of Antiquity is still awaiting its author. This startling 
desideratum seems strange considering the sheer volume of Renaissance 
scholarship. Needless to say, modern scholars have offered countless 
valuable studies of the reception of a given Greek or Roman author in 
the Renaissance, or of the fortunes of various Greco-Roman schools of 
thought in the period. We thus have today a highly detailed picture of 
the Nachleben of various authors and intellectual currents, both in terms 
of real influence on their Early Modern students as well as in terms of 
the way Greco-Roman phenomena were imagined by humanists; and 
of course, it is to the latter, broadly speaking, that the present study 
hopes to contribute. 

Underlying the Renaissance obsession with the Greco-Roman herit- 
age are several assumptions about antiquity which are neither obvious 
nor inevitable. Since a reverence for antiquity goes back to antiquity 
itself and extends far beyond the Renaissance, I believe it is crucial 
to try and define the nature and scope of a given intellectual milieu’s 
understanding of antiquity and its role. This question is lent added 
poignancy by the advent of the Reformation. While earlier German 
humanists seem to have postulated literary and at times moral reform, 
they remained conformant in their religious practices and outlook. 
Roughly at the turn of the sixteenth century we find northern human- 
ists postulating a reform of mores and spirituality within the Church, 
basing their programme on a set of assumptions about the value and 
applicability of Christian antiquity (as they understood it) for their 
own times. The quintessential representative of what is often termed 
‘Christian humanism’ is Erasmus. This is a simplified periodisation 
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following Lewis Spitz’s The Religious Renaissance of German Human- 
ists,” where in six biographical sketches ranging from Celtis to Luther 
he outlined the nascence of what he termed a religious Renaissance 
of German humanists, from aesthetic and moral enlightenment (or 
refinement) to Reuchlin's Cabalism and Erasmus' postulating of a spi- 
ritual renewal - both within the parameters of the established Church, 
but no longer wholly within religious consensus. Spitz concluded his 
study with Luther. 

The humanists dealt with here were staunch supporters of a radically 
far-reaching programme, i.e. the Protestant reformation of doctrine 
according to what its adherents believed to be a return ad fontes, to 
the fountainhead of Pauline doctrine. As we shall see, this was pro- 
foundly significant for their understanding of world history and their 
understanding of the Petrarchan periodisation of it. In light of this I 
wish to argue that Lutheran humanists were not merely adhering to 
certain aspects of their humanist heritage while becoming fully fledged 
Lutherans. What I believe we witness with them is the merger of two 
different conceptions of antiquity, its nature, and role. 

A comprehensive study of the idea of antiquity in the Renaissance 
and Reformation lies beyond my competence and the scope of the pre- 
sent study. Yet a few preliminary remarks may be useful to underline 
what is meant, and equally, what is not meant, by the use of the term 
in this study. 

It has become common practice to translate a fairly wide range of 
words into English as Classical Antiquity: antiquitas, Altertum, antichità, 
antiquité etc. This choice may be warranted when dealing with Italian 
artists," but less so when dealing with their northern followers. When 
dealing with northern scholars and especially the group surveyed here 
the term has no real meaning. 

The term classical, as it is defined today, was unknown in the six- 
teenth century. This in itself is no argument for not using it in modern 
studies. Other examples of later terminology such as humanism and 
Renaissance, it could be argued, are later inventions too. And yet, while 
the latter terms were not in use at the time, they denote concepts that 
clearly were. Thus, while the French term Renaissance is a later scholarly 


2 (Harvard, 1963). 
°° Thus Erwin Panofsy regularly renders antichità as ‘Classical Antiquity’ in Renais- 
sance and Renaissances in Western Art. 
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invention, the concept itself of renascence stood at the very centre of 
the humanist endeavour, though contemporaries spoke of renascentia 
studia humanitatis or renascentes artes; while the term Renaissance is 
undeniably modern, it denotes a concept that was common currency at 
the time. Humanism poses perhaps a more difficult case of semantics, 
though it could be argued satisfactorily that the German abstract noun 
Humanismus, in the way it is used in modern Renaissance scholarship, 
would not have been alien to contemporaries. Despite the caveat of later 
meanings aggregated to the original concept, as long as the student of 
Renaissance humanism is reflective enough to realise that humanism 
in a Renaissance context is not equivalent to the same term used by 
Wilhelm von Humboldt or Albert Camus, the term itself is applicable 
to Renaissance phenomena. This is not the case with classical antiquity. 
Ironically the modern use of classical is (in terms of Latin usage) non 
classical. Originally, in classical Latin, it was an adjective derived from 
classis—a political/military unit of Roman citizens. Classicus could also 
be used as an adjective relating to someone belonging to the highest 
classis and hence by transfer to someone or something of superior rank.*! 
In Renaissance Latin, to my knowledge, classicus is not in common 
use, and when used it denotes something completely different. Johann 
Sturm’s (1507-1589) celebrated collection of pedagogical letters the 
Classicae epistolae (1565) is not a collection of ‘classical letters’, as 
one may anachronistically expect (e.g. a collection of Cicero’s corres- 
pondence or the like) but a collection of Sturm’s own correspondence 
concerned with the classroom (classis) and not the Classics—a usage I 
do not think Sturm would have understood. 

When we speak today of classical antiquity, rather than antiquity, we 
are referring to Greco-Roman antiquity rather than to their Assyrian, 
Hebrew, Chinese, or Celtic contemporaries (or indeed antique periods 
preceding Greek civilisation). Classical antiquity denotes an authorita- 
tive quality of Greco-Roman civilisation—implying the aesthetic value 
attributed to the Greco-Roman past. Thus devout biblical scholars are 
unlikely to refer to the Old Testament prophets as belonging to classical 
antiquity, however authoritative they deem them to be. Classical antiq- 
uity is a distinctly central-western European heritage of the eighteenth 


1 See C. T. Lewis and C. S. Short, A Latin Dictionary (Oxford, 1969), s.v. suggests 
classical as well as “of the highest rank", superior, and standard for the tropical use of 
classicus (adj.) and offers a quote from Gellius ix, 8, 15 as an example of this usage: 
classicus adsiduusque aliquis scriptor, non proletarius. Yet this is not classical in the 
same sense implied by classical antiquity. 
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century and the way it understood Greco-Roman antiquity. It assumes 
an aesthetic coherence of Greco-Roman civilisation (or at least of Greek 
antiquity) as famously formulated by Johann Joachim Winckelmann 
(1717-1768) in Gedanken über die Nachahmung der griechischen Werke 
in der Malerei und Bildhauerkunst (1755). All this was alien to the 
sixteenth century Lutherans discussed here. There is nothing aesthetic 
in their appreciation of Greek antiquity, and no eighteenth century or 
Romantic longing for the stille Größe und edle Einfalt can be discerned 
in their writings. There is nothing classical about the sixteenth century 
conceptions of Greek antiquity studied here. 

In other words, the term ‘Classical antiquity’ has become laden 
with meaning and a semantic field alien to Lutheran humanists (and 
arguably to most—if not all—Northern humanists). Its use in studies of 
Melanchthon and his milieu is portentously misleading. It is therefore 
that the term is deliberately avoided here. In this sense, Greek antiquity 
may serve here as a test case for the kind of historical conception of 
antiquity and the authority it carried for Lutheran scholars engaged in 
humanistic studies and pedagogy, but to do so we must put aside later 
ideas about an aesthetic harmony and stylistic purity which pervade our 
modern understanding of the civilisation of ancient Greece. 

All this postulates the following meta-historical question to which 
what follows hopes to make a modest contribution. While Greek antiq- 
uity was not ‘classical’ it was undoubtedly antique. The quality itself of 
being antique is just as much a result of a certain understanding of the 
course of universal history and the quality of discontinuity, as it is the 
objective fact that a considerable span of time separates the observer and 
a given point in history. To say in the sixteenth century that something 
was antique was not merely to point out an obvious chronological fact. 
In a learned world seeking authority in ancient precepts and examples, 
to posit something as antique was to say something about its quality 
and the way it related to the contemporary world. 


This purging of sixteenth century vocabulary from eighteenth cen- 
tury Neo-Hellenism accretions is fundamental for chapter one, on the 
origins and early phases of Greek civilisation, as well as for the cen- 
tral argument underlying chapter two which deals with the impact of 
concepts of antiquity on Lutheran encounters with Byzantine history 
and contemporary Greeks. In order to better understand Lutheran atti- 
tudes toward Greek antiquity, and what we would today call Byzantine 
history, a preliminary note on Renaissance and Reformation periodi- 
sation may be useful. 
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Renaissance and Reformation Periodisation 


Ihe tripartite division of Western history which still informs the way 
most Westerners understand history, as well as the makeup of most 
history departments in modern universities, is a Renaissance inherit- 
ance. This division has since become so deceivingly banal that it is 
often mistaken by laymen for an objective matter-of-fact division of 
history into Greco-Roman antiquity, the Middle Ages, and Modernity. 
Needless to say, there is nothing natural, neutral, or obvious about this 
division. 

Since Theodore Mommsen’s study (1942) Petrarch is commonly taken 
as the inaugurator of this historical concept. According to Mommsen, 
Petrarch was the first to conceive of a cultural-historical watershed with 
the fall of the Roman Empire, inaugurating the ‘Dark Ages’, at the end 
of which he believed himself to be living. This is in clear tension with 
the basic Christian inclination to view Incarnation as the end of the 
Dark Ages introducing an age of religious enlightenment. Petrarch, a 
devout Christian, believed himself to be living at the end of a period 
of darkness which had lasted some nine hundred years, and was hope- 
fully to be dispelled. The Incarnation and adoption of Christianity by 
Europe’s peoples, which were no doubt important to him, did not dis- 
pel the fact that the age since the fall of the (originally pagan) Roman 
Empire was the ominous harbinger of decay. Petrarch’s assumptions 
about history presume a Greco-Roman age of pristine excellence, though 
only Christian towards its end. The military and political collapse of 
the Roman Empire is taken as the cataclysmic turning point. This is 
not an unfortunate turn of events which can simply be rectified. The 
fall of the Roman Empire had created an abyss separating those on 
its ‘barbaric’ side from the glories of what lies on its antique side. The 
return, however partial, to this antique excellence was no mere reform 
but a rebirth, and as such, if successful, would usher in a new phase 
in world history. 

Petrarch’s concept was perhaps sketchy (he thought himself still a 
denizen of the post antique age of corruption), but the basic scheme 
was to prove highly suggestive to the following generations of Italian 
humanists, who were to elaborate it, especially as they became confi- 


? Th. E. Mommsen, “Petrarch’s Conception of the ‘Dark Ages” Speculum 17(2) 
(1942), pp. 226-42. 
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dent enough to contend that the denigrated ‘Middle Ages’, separating 
them from their antique models, were finally over. Renaissance his- 
toriography, thus, not only invented modernity (in a distinctly non 
modern sense) but also the Middle Ages,” i.e. the contention that the 
millennium between the fall of the Roman Empire and the fifteenth 
century is a more or less homogenous unit and merely a transitional 
period, or better yet, a prolonged hiatus in the course of world history. 
By conceiving of Greco-Roman antiquity as a distinctly separate and 
irretrievable unit of world history, which they saw as authoritative, 
Renaissance humanists created both antiquity as well as the Middle 
Ages. The proclaimed rebirth of at least some aspects of this remote 
past was the defining characteristic of the third age, of which they 
considered themselves champions. That this crass division of European 
history does not stand up to closer scrutiny is obvious; its influence, 
nonetheless, on the historical consciousness of the West since Petrarch 
has been momentous.” 

The humanists dealt with here, were (unlike Petrarch) Germans and 
Protestants. What is crucial in the present context is the convergence of 
two schemes of history amongst Protestant humanists. The Petrarchan 
scheme of antique excellence followed by a prolonged period of decline 
had, as we have seen, an inherent tension with some basic Christian 
assumptions about the course of history. Protestant historiography 
offered a different division of history, based not on the pureness of the 
language and rhetorical standards used, or the general merits of ancient 
civilisations, but on the conceived purity of doctrine. A crystallised 
version of this historical periodisation we find in a short declamation 
composed by Melanchthon in 1548, De Luthero et aetatibus Ecclesiae,” 
a five-fold division of ecclesiastical history: 


55 The first historiographical formulation of the Middle Ages is attributed to Flavio 
Biondo (1392-1463). See D. Hay, “Falvio Biondo and the Middle Ages” Proceedings 
of the British Academy (1959), repr. in G. Holmes (ed.) Art and Politics in Renaissance 
Italy (The British Academy: Oxford, 1993), pp. 59-89. 

* It is interesting to note that many students of historical phenomena between the 
fall of the Roman Empire and the fifteenth century, who are rightly eager to disprove 
such unsound judgement of their subject matter, and to point out the significant strands 
of continuity linking the later part of this period with Early Modern history, often 
deny the very validity of the term Renaissance. Ironically they do so while postulating 
the ubiquity in the period of medieval outlooks and conditions. In other words, they 
wish to dispel a problematic legacy of Renaissance historiography, yet do so within 
the conceptual framework of the very same scheme. 

5 CR xii, 783-8. 
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i. The Apostolic age of doctrinal purity. 

ii. The Age of (Neo) Platonic corruption of doctrine inaugurated by 
Origen. 

iii. The return to apostolic purity ushered in by Augustine. 

iv. With the havoc wrought by the fall of the Roman Empire came 
what Melanchthon coined the age of monasticism, which he saw 
as base and superstitious. 

v. Luther's purification of the Church and a return to apostolic doc- 
trine. 


Petrarch may have considered the period between the fall of the Roman 
Empire and his own days to be one of abject barbarism, but there is 
nothing to suggest he considered it religiously unsound. When the 
Roman Empire embraced Christianity it was already on the decline, 
and the nine hundred years of Christianity were an age of barbarism.” 
For Melanchthon, while the four centuries of Christianity under the 
Roman Empire had their ups and downs, the following millennium 
was one of complete darkness. With the fall of ancient civilisation 
came the decline of Christian doctrine and practice. We will see that 
Melanchthon and the other Lutheran humanists discussed here were 
fully aware of the fact that the reform of learning preceded the Refor- 
mation by more than a century, and we shall enquire into the role they 
believed Greek played in both reforms. What is worth taking note of 
here is that a humanistically minded Lutheran view of world history 
not only shared much in common with its Petrarchan predecessors, 
but also expressed certain standard Renaissance ideas about decline 
and rebirth in a more pronounced way, with further reaching conse- 
quences, owing to its rejection not only of medieval learning but of 
medieval religion. 

Petrarch, however, was famously concerned with Roman antiquity 
rather than Greek, and his conception of the Middle Ages and hoped- 
for new age were clearly Italian in their orientation. The later humanists 
surveyed here, living two centuries later, had an incomparably greater 
acquaintance with and interest in Greek antiquity, and even their Roman 
pursuits were not viewed from an Italian perspective. 


5 Petrarch might have agreed with Melanchthon that medieval Christianity was 
predominantly monastic, but unlike the Reformer he would not have disapproved. 
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Choice of Humanists and Texts 


The following study is in no way intended as an exhaustive account of 
sixteenth century Lutheran engagement with Greek history and writ- 
ings. In essence it is based on the assumption that despite the existence 
of a Republic of Letters during the period of inter-confessional strife, 
there was a Lutheran context to certain humanist pursuits. A second 
argument, elaborated in this study, is that Philipp Melanchthon played 
a central role in the creation of this context and that through asso- 
ciates and students he helped forge a new type of Lutheran huma- 
nism,” which was to outlast Melanchthon’s Philipist legacy within 
Lutheranism. 

A further assumption, mentioned above, is the central role of 
Melanchthon’s scheme of universal history for the understanding of this 
engagement with different aspects of Greek antiquity. Melanchthon’s 
central work as a historian, the Chronicon Carionis, is both the starting 
point and conceptual backbone of Melanchthonian engagement with 
antiquity. Another historian important for the emergence of Lutheran 
universal history is Johann Sleidan (1506-1556).** Sleidan’s work is of 
particular interest in chapter one, but not his study ofthe Catholic and 
Protestant camps of his day, for which he is better known today, but a 
treatise on the Four Monarchy scheme of universal history.” 

Besides Joachim Camerarius (1500-1574), who will be considered 
more carefully in chapter four, this study includes Melanchthon’s stu- 
dent, son-in-law, and the head of the Saxon Philipists Caspar Peucer 
(1525-1602). Two of Melanchthon’s students at Wittenberg are crucial 
for the understanding of Lutheran engagement with Greek antiquity, 
Michael Neander (1525-1595) and David Chytraeus (1531-1600). After 
studying at Wittenberg Neander went on to be the headmaster of the 
Ilfeld Latin school and prolific text book writer, mostly popularising the 
works of others, but with profound erudition and occasionally striking 
independence. Chytraeus was appointed theology and history profes- 
sor at Rostock, and apart from his interest in Greek histories (notably 


? K. Hartfelder, Philipp Melanchthon als Praeceptor Germaniae (Berlin, 1889), 
H. Scheible (ed.) Melanchthon in seinen Schülern (Wiesbaden, 1997). 

** For a sketch of Sleidan's career and intellectual background, as well as an argu- 
ment that he personifies the rise of the (proto)professional historian see D. Kelley, 
"Johann Sleidan and the Origins of History as a Profession" Journal of Modern History 
52(1980), pp. 573-98. 

* De quatuor summis Imperiis (Strasbourg, 1556). 
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Herodotus) was an influential Church politician in his day. To them has 
been added the Tübingen professor of Latin and Greek Martin Crusius 
(1525-1607), who studied in Strasbourg under Johann Sturm, but, as 
will become evident, was very much part of the same milieu as Chytraeus 
and Neander with whom he corresponded, and whose views on history 
he mostly shared. In chapter five I have consulted a slightly wider range 
of Lutheran humanists, including the Greek scholar Lorenz Rhodoman 
(1546-1606) who attended Neander's Latin school, and later studied 
with David Chytraeus in Rostock, as well as being on amicable terms 
with Crusius. The philological efforts of a student of both Melanchthon 
and Camerarius Hieronymus Wolf (1516-1580) are important for 
the section in this work dealing with Byzantium. Wolf, who taught at 
the St. Anna Gymnasium in Augsburg, was himself the mentor of sev- 
eral prominent Lutheran Greek scholars, first and foremost Wilhelm 
Xylander (1532-1576) and David Hoeschel (1546-1617). Yet the latter 
two, despite their importance, do not belong to the same religious and 
pedagogical milieu as their Lutheran contemporaries on whom I have 
concentrated. The same applies to Friedrich Sylburg (1536-1596) one 
of Henri Estienne's collaborators on the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae, 
and prominent figure in Heidelberg, but not a member of this same 
Lutheran milieu in any meaningful way. Another character, reluctantly 
left out of the present study, is the intriguing Johannes Lówenklau 
(1541-1594). A former student of Xylander's in Heidelberg he was 
one of his day's authorities on Xenophon, before becoming a prolific 
editor and translator of Byzantine texts and expert on Byzantine law. 
His espoused Calvinism precluded him from a professorship at the then 
Lutheran university of Heidelberg. Relying on noble patronage Lówen- 
klau became something of an itinerant scholar, reaching the outskirts of 
the Empire, and eventually Constantinople. His highly original defence 
of the sixth century pagan historian Zosimus, claiming the independence 
of historical truth from religious conviction earned him a place on the 
Catholic Index. A sometime protégé of the Habsburg diplomat and 
general Lazarus von Schwendi (1522-1583) he seems to have been close 
in his religious outlook to the late sixteenth century irenicist circle at 
the Viennese court.® All this has led a modern scholar to suggest him 


© See H. Louthan, The Quest for Compromise (Cambridge, 1997), pp. 13-23. 
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as an early champion of religious tolerance.°! Remarkably, Lowenklau 
still awaits a modern student, but clearly does not belong to the strictly 
orthodox Lutheran circle studied here. 

Three ‘semi humanist’ travellers play an important role in chapter 
two, devoted to the ‘discovery’ of Byzantium and contemporary Otto- 
man Greece by Lutheran humanists. ‘Semi humanist’ may not be an 
adequate epithet, but it is meant to indicate that the three were not 
professional scholars, and though they were beneficiaries of a solid 
humanistic education, their writings are in German rather than Latin. 
What they have in common is their position on the margins of a Luthe- 
ran scholarly milieu and the important role they played as mediators 
between their learned associates and the realities of sixteenth century 
Greece; they played a further role as conduits of Greek manuscripts. The 
three are: Hans Dernschwam (1494-1568) who after retiring from the 
service of the Augsburg Fuggers joined a delegation to Constantinople 
and Asia Minor (1553-1555), and two young Lutheran ministers visiting 
the Ottoman world two decades later: Stefan Gerlach (1546-1612) and 
Salomon Schweigger (1551-1622) who served consecutively as chaplains 
to Imperial delegations to the High Porte. 

With the exception of Dernschwam, Gerlach, Schweigger, and Sleidan 
the above mentioned were fully fledged members of the Lutheran 
educational establishment and had in common a prolific output at the 
printing presses. Thus admittedly, while they cannot all be taken to 
exemplify typical scholarly lives of their day, their scholarly concerns 
can arguably be claimed to have been mostly mainstream in content.” 
While all these, and other humanists studied here, do not represent a 
homogeneous attitude to Greek antiquity, they share several common 
traits which can be defined as broadly Melanchthonian. Essentially, this 
means that, with the possible exception of Camerarius, they all adopted 
a Melanchthon’s views on universal history either for their own histori- 
cal writings, or at the very least as the nucleus of their history lectures, 
and that their understanding of Greek antiquity and the pedagogical 
utility of its textual remains is greatly influenced by Melanchthon’s 
understanding thereof. They also form an intellectual milieu in the sense 


& M.-P. Burtin, “Un Apótre de la Tolérance: Humanist Allemand Johannes 
Löwenklau, dit Leunclavius (1541-1593?)” Bibliothèque d'Humanisme et Renaissance 
52 (1990), pp. 561-70. 

$ With the exception of Crusius’ interest in contemporary Greek. 
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that most of them were personally acquainted and in correspondence 
with each other. This is not to claim that they were in any sense cut 
off from other Lutheran scholars with different scholarly attitudes, or 
from scholarly contemporaries of the Catholic or Reformed confes- 
sional camps. Many of their writing were read outside their Lutheran 
milieu, and they themselves were well informed as to what was going 
on outside their own confessional camps. They do, however, as the 
following chapters will demonstrate, form a fairly distinct intellectual 
milieu. Many of their utterances on Greek antiquity, therefore, even if 
they are not to be found exclusively among Melanchthonian scholars, 
acquired a different meaning in the confessional and scholarly context 
of which they themselves were clearly aware. 

As will become clear in the following chapters, the engagement of the 
above-mentioned humanists with Greek antiquity was strictly textual. 
Whatever knowledge they possessed about Greek antiquity they had 
gained by years of perusal. This dictates to a great extent the nature of 
the sources used in this study: first and foremost are histories composed 
by them from a universal historical perspective. But since their histo- 
rical vistas were strictly textual, I have included in certain cases a brief 
discussion of their efforts as editors, commentators, and translators of 
Greek texts, when these bear relevance to their understanding of Greek 
antiquity. Furthermore, since it is my contention that the historical 
understanding underlying their preoccupation with Greek antiquity 
was not confined to historiography stricto sensu, but informed a more 
general historical consciousness, this is put to the test in chapters three 
and four, where several writings on non-historiographical Greek texts 
are examined, where these reflect an understanding of the role played 
by Greek history, and the role of the Greek language itself as a living 
force on the stage of universal history. 


Pedagogical Context 


Concerning the social context of the opinions about Greek antiquity, 
it should be noted that all the humanists discussed here were part of a 
pedagogical establishment. Whether serving as professors at universi- 
ties, or as schoolmasters (as in the case of Michael Neander and Lorenz 
Rhodoman) they were all employed by, and committed to, an educa- 
tional system and territorial state, which they, following Luther, saw 
as entrusted with the upholding of ‘true religion’ and education of the 
young. Whether school teachers, university lecturers, or ecclesiastical 
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politicians, the humanists surveyed here were fully fledged members of 
the Lutheran religious and pedagogical establishment of their day. 

It has been rightly stressed that even in a Europe bitterly divided 
by confessional frontiers a sense and practice of a Republic of Letters 
were still very real. The Lutherans discussed here were members of 
this trans confessional Republic of Letters. Furthermore, as Erich Trunz 
argued (1931), the learned participants in late humanism in the Holy 
Roman Empire had become, later in the sixteenth century, a distinct 
estate within the society they believed to be supplying with the indis- 
pensable commodity of better learning. It should be borne in mind that 
the humanists discussed here were therefore self conscious members 
of a multi-national club of Latin scholarship, and at the same time 
members of an ever more distinct estate within their immediate social 
surroundings, with legal status, privileges, and distinctive attributes.“ 

In this context it should be added that while the focus of the present 
study is on history rather than pedagogy, a considerable portion of the 
works surveyed here were pedagogical. The intended audience of many 
of the works were students, e.g. Greek grammars and university lectures 
on Greek works, while others, to my understanding, had both a young 
as well as a mature readership in mind. Having said that, and despite 
the obvious difference in style between e.g. Martin Crusius’ introduction 
to his Greek Grammar,® and Peucer's study on forms of divination, a 
work clearly meant for a more seasoned readership,® there is, to my 
knowledge, no significant difference in the worldview they express. 


Greek Antiquity in a Lutheran Context 


All the above assumes a Lutheran context or rather a number of inter- 
related Lutheran contexts. Since these will be discussed in detail in 
the following chapters, a mere outline will here suffice. Even in cases 
when their actual scholarly output did not differ totally from that of 


$ See, e.g. H. Jaumann "Respublica litteraria/Republic of letters. Concept and Per- 
spectives of Research” in idem (ed.), Die europdische Gelehrtenrepublik im Zeitalter des 
Konfessionalismus (Wiesbaden, 2001), pp. 11-19. 

$^ E. Trunz, “Der deutsche Späthumanismus um 1600 als Standeskultur" in idem, 
Deutsche Literatur zwischen Späthumanismus und Barock: Acht Studien (Munich, 1995), 
pp. 7-82; originally in Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte der Erziehung und des Unterrichts 21 
(1931), pp. 17-53. 

$ Grammaticae Graecae, cum Latina congruentis, pars prima (Basel, 1562). 

$6 Commentarius de Praecipuis Diuinationum Generibus (Wittenberg, 1553). 
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their Catholic contemporaries, it was motivated by a different under- 
standing of human affairs and hence acquired a different meaning for 
those engaged in it. 

Within the context of universal history I find the following points to 
be pivotal for the sixteenth century Lutheran understanding of Greek 
antiquity: 


1. A division of divine and human affairs into the categories of lex 
and evangelium which informs the secular and sacred role played 
by Greece and Greek. Luther saw a dichotomy between the earthly 
realm to which God allotted the Law and the realm of salvation 
which derives solely from Revelation and is independent of the 
exigencies of worldly Law. Melanchthon, while adhering to the basic 
principles of Lutheran orthodoxy and seeing lex and evangelium as 
distinct, stresses the interplay and the necessity of Law for the very 
maintenance of an ecclesia visibilis as well as for sound doctrine.” 
It is in this theological context that much of their writings on Greek 
antiquity can by usefully contextualised. 

2. From this follows an understanding of the Church and ecclesiastical 
history, which I will argue is Melanchthonian and differs from Catho- 
lic perceptions as well as the Gnesio-Lutheran scheme articulated 
by Matthias Flacius Illyricus (1520-1575) and his fellow Magdeburg 
Centuriators. It differs from Catholic perceptions of the Church, as 
a divinely ordained continuum of invested members of the ecclesia 
militans acknowledging its divine hierarchy with the bishop of Rome 
at its head. Melanchthon follows the basic Lutheran teaching of the 
true Church as the existence of adherents to true doctrine. Yet unlike 
the Gnesio-Lutheran Magdeburg Centuriates, the Melanchthonian 
understanding of Church history is imbedded in universal history, 
where the pagans too have a role to play in the gradual realisation 
of God’s will on the world stage. 

3. A Lutheran context also denotes ecumenical and political concerns. 
While an interest in the later sixteenth century in the Greek Orthodox 
Church was not a Lutheran preserve, it should be noted that unlike 
the Catholic engagement, the initial Lutheran response to the Greek 


% For the pivotal pedagogical role of Law in Melanchthonian world view see e.g. 
S. Kusukawa, The Transformation of Natural Philosophy: The Case of Philip Melanchthon 
(Cambridge, 1995) and J. Witte Jr., Law and Protestantism: The Legal Teachings of the 
Lutheran Reformation (Cambridge, 2002). 
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Orthodox Church was not missionary but a genuine, if short lived, 
excitement at finding their Christian ‘soul mates’ who like themselves 
adhered to the ‘pure teachings’ of the Early Church. Since Luther’s 
disputation with Johann Eck in Leipzig (1519) the Greek Orthodox 
Church was taken as an instance of a respectable Church stemming 
directly from Christian antiquity and (hence) denying the Papacy’s 
usurpation of primacy and worldly power. This, as will be argued 
in chapters two and five, had direct bearings on Lutheran unders- 
tanding of the scope of Greek antiquity and their own position in 
relation to it. 

4. One final point is that as well as being Protestants and sharing many 
common traits and concerns with their non-German co-religionists, 
the Lutherans surveyed here, were also distinctly German. However 
difficult to define (for them as well as for modern students) their 
sense of Germanness was present. It is, furthermore, a remarkable 
fact that long after Habsburg hostility to the Reformation became 
an obvious (and menacing) fact, Lutheran scholars, on the whole, 
remained loyal supporters of the Holy Roman Empire and its ideo- 
logical universal-historical claims to an extent far exceeding any 
explanation in term of political expediency. Being loyal subjects of 
the fourth and last Empire in Daniel’s Vision influenced the way 
they understood ancient history, and presented them with some 
dilemmas when dealing with Byzantine history. 


To the extent that it was possible I have attempted throughout the 
work to offer non-Lutheran reference points for the sake of com- 
parison. And yet, since, to the best of my knowledge, no systema- 
tic survey of Catholic, or say Jesuit, attitudes to antiquity (let alone 
Greek antiquity) are at hand, a systematic parallel study would have 
exceeded the scope of this study. The present study makes no claims 
for Lutheran exclusiveness, but argues that the unique convergence of 
several Lutheran and humanistic concerns created a new context for 
the understanding Greek antiquity. Even in cases when several com- 
ponents were not exclusively Lutheran, this contextual convergence 
gave them a unique meaning which was evident and meaningful for 
those engaged with them. 


CHAPTER ONE 


GREEK ANTIQUITY IN LUTHERAN UNIVERSAL HISTORY 


Melanchthonian historical consciousness was moulded by the convic- 
tion that history was a finite arena in which God’s will manifested 
itself. History had a definite meaning. It had a beginning and an imma- 
nent end, and all its variegated phenomena were bound together by 
a unifying scheme. To grasp Melanchthonian understanding of Greek 
antiquity within this framework is, therefore, a bifocal endeavour: an 
enquiry into the nature of Greek antiquity in Lutheran historiography, 
as well as an enquiry into the role it played in this history. 

Ihe best vantage point for investigating Lutheran historiography 
in general and Lutheran writing on Greek antiquity in particular are 
the works of Philipp Melanchthon. The significance of other Lutheran 
scholars of his day notwithstanding, it was Melanchthon’s adaptation 
of various academic subjects to the needs of Protestant pedagogy that 
was a starting point for their integration within Lutheran universities, 
and in some areas, a distinct Lutheran career of several branches of 
learning.' This is very much the case with Melanchthon’s miscella- 
neous historical works and especially with his most ambitious histori- 
cal compilation, the Chronicon Carionis.? 


Melanchthon's Chronicon Carionis—Authorship 


Since the Chronicon Carionis and the view of history it propounds 
lie at the heart of this study, a cursory account of its emergence and 
clarification as to its authorship may be useful. 


! In modern historiography the starting point for the debate on Melanchthon's 
adaptation of various fields of learning is K. Hartfelder, Philipp Melanchthon als Prae- 
ceptor Germaniae (Berlin, 1889). 

? References to Melanchthon's final version of the Chronicon Carionis are to CR 
xii, 712-1094. 
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Ihe mathematician and astrologer Johannes Nägelin (Carion) 
(1499-1537), after whom the chronicle is named, was born in the 
Swabian town of Bietigheim. He studied in Tübingen where he became 
acquainted with Melanchthon. He later entered the services of Elec- 
tor Joachim I of Brandenburg as court astronomer. One indication of 
Carion’s high standing are his repeated services to Albrecht of Prussia 
(1490-1568). The Hohenzollern Duke requested Carion to draft an 
astrological prognostication for his recently secularised duchy, the ter- 
ritories of the former Teutonic Order. Albrecht frequently consulted 
the Brandenburg court astrologer, and relied on him as his contact 
man with the Wittenberg Reformers. Carion was on amicable terms 
with Luther and Melanchthon despite an early astrological prognos- 
tication predicting the date of Luther’s descent to the fires of Hell. 
Melanchthon himself valued his astrological expertise, as is evident 
from a letter of 1531 in which he asked him for his astrological verdict 
on a foreboding comet. In the same letter Melanchthon asked Carion 
for his opinion on the natal horoscope of his young daughter who had 
just been born.’ Carion’s premature death in February 1537 is likely to 
have been caused by excessive drinking.* 

In 1531 Carion sent Melanchthon a German manuscript (no lon- 
ger extant) of a universal history he had composed. Melanchthon had 
it published in Wittenberg in 1532 under Carion’s name? Though 
Melanchthon probably altered the original chronicle considerably,° 
the extent of his alterations cannot be determined with any certainty 
since Carion’s original manuscript is no longer extant. A Latin trans- 
lation by the Lübeck superintendent, Hermann Bonnus (1504-1548), 
was published in 1537. Melanchthon himself used this Latin transla- 


> A. Warburg, “Heidnisch-antike Weissagung in Wort und Bild zu Luthers Zeiten” 
(1920) in H. Bredekamp, M. Diers, W. Forster, N. Mann, S. Settis, and M. Warnke 
(eds.) Aby Warburg: gesammelte Schriften. Studienausgabe vol. 1.2 (Berlin, 2000), pp. 
493-6. 

* These biographical details, which vary considerably from accounts of Carion in 
older studies, especially vis 4 vis Wittenberg and the Reformation, are taken from 
the detailed study by Stefan Benning: “Johannes Carion aus Bietigheim: eine biogra- 
phische Skizze” in Himmelszeichen und Erdenwege: Johannes Carion (1499-1537) und 
Sebastian Hornmold (1500-1581) in ihrer Zeit (Ubstadt-Weiher, 2000), pp. 193-202. 

5 Chronica durch Magistrum Johan Carion/vleissig zusamen gezogen/meniglich 
niitzlich zu lesen (Wittenberg, 1532). 

$ K. Hartfelder, Philipp Melanchthon, pp. 300-2; B. Bauer, "Die Chronica Carionis 
von 1532, Melanchtons und Peucers Bearbeitung und ihre Wirkungsgeschichte" in 
Himmelszeichen und Erdenwege: Johannes Carion (1499-1537) und Sebastian Horn- 
mold (1500-1581) in ihrer Zeit (Ubstadt- Weiher, 2000), pp. 204f., 211ff. 
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tion for his history lectures in Wittenberg’ until he later decided to 
compose a newly latinized and extended version of the Chronicle, the 
first part of which, extending from Creation to the reign of Augustus 
appeared in 1558; the second part, accounting for the period up to 
Charlemagne’s imperial coronation, Melanchthon completed in 1560, 
shortly before his death.* 

Melanchthon’s remoulding of the 1532 chronicle to form the final 
version was extensive. While retaining the basic universal scheme, a 
far greater body of material is incorporated, and, most importantly, 
the work in its final form elaborated a pronounced Protestant outlook 
on history. This final version too was published by Melanchthon as 
Carion’s Chronicle—Chronicon Carionis—with himself acknowledged 
as editor and elaborator rather than author, though in the sixteenth 
century Melanchthon’s authorship was taken for granted. It is safe to 
assume that everything written in the Chronicon Carionis in its final 
version, even in instances when possibly not entirely original, reflects 
the ageing Reformer’s views on universal history. Furthermore, owing 
to Melanchthon’s preoccupation during the last years of his life with 
the growing theological strife within Lutheranism, his efforts in those 
troubled years to compile an extensive universal history is testimony 
to the seriousness with which he took this endeavour and, arguably, 
to the nature of the Chronicon Carionis as his historiographical legacy, 
moulded by his religious and humanist outlook and concerns. 


Melanchthon on the purpose of historical studies 


A mere collection of references to Greek antiquity made by Melanch- 
thon in the Chronicon Carionis, even if it were comprehensive, would 
fail to explain how these reflect his views on the matter. It is only 
by taking stock of the general framework of the composition that the 
opinions he expresses acquire their meaning. It is, therefore, the aim 
of the following section to examine the ideological and chronological 
framework of the work. 


7 Bauer, “Die Chronica Carionis von 1532”, pp. 212f. 
* Hartfelder, ibid.; H. Scheible, Melanchthon: Eine Biographie (Munich, 1997), pp. 
251-6. 
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Ihe Chronicon Carionis opens with a detailed apologia for the study 
of histories.’ In the opening sentence we are told that even [sic!] the 
pagans realised the importance of reading histories. Apart from the 
desirability of historical knowledge in its own right, Polybius is cited 
as an authority for the usefulness of histories as training for a life of 
political action. Here history is of great usefulness as a depository of 
ethical precepts pertaining to human fortune in this world." 

Histories provide their audience with a variety of exempla of exploits 
worthy of imitation as well as of evil deeds to be shunned. Melanch- 
thon’s argument, however, takes a subtle twist when he suggests that 
histories provide us with a third kind of exempla—sad instances of 
wrongheaded imitation of past actions, which were in themselves laud- 
able. This occurs when people are moved by an unpropitious aspiration 
to emulate that which does not suit their own times and circumstances 
(kaxoCnAia).’* Thus Demosthenes was wrong to believe he could, like 
Themistocles under very different circumstances, save Greece from an 
invading king; Cicero was tragically misled to assume he could thwart 
Mark Anthony, as he had done with Catiline; Zadekiah wrongly trusted 
he too would save the Temple like kings of Judaea before him, and the 
Jews defied Roman rule several times with disastrous consequences 
in the vain hope of emulating Joshua or the Maccabees." To imitate 
imprudently, albeit with the best of intentions, is to court disaster. A 
levelheaded imitation of virtuous deeds of the past is, therefore, one of 


? I agree with Joachim Knape that historia with Melanchthon does not denote 
an abstract concept of the past corresponding to one of the modern usages of his- 
tory (e.g. Roman history) but rather a historical writing (e.g. a history of Rome). See 
J. Knape, “Melanchthon und die Historien” Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte 91 
(2000), 111-26. 

10 CR xii, 711. 

1 CR xii, 712. For Luther's similar view on the pedagogical value of histories for this 
life see F. X. von Wegele, Geschichte der deutschen Historiographie seit dem Auftreten 
des Humanismus (Munich, Leipzig, 1885), pp. 196ff. 

2 KooGnAto (misplaced zeal, unpropitious emulation) is rare in classical Greek and 
usually occurs in a rhetorical context. One of its attestations, with which Melanchthon 
would have been acquainted is St Jerome’s epistle on translation (ep. 57). In the epistle 
Jerome propounds his method of rendering sensus de sensu rather than verbum de 
verbo. Toward the end (§ 11) an example is given of a highly unidiomatic (and in fact 
grammatically impossible) verbum de verbo rendering into Greek from Hebrew by a 
certain Aquila whom Jerome charges with acting kaxoGßhAwg in his attempt to remain 
true to the original. This would seem to convey a meaning close to Melanchthon’s 
historical koxoCnAia, that is of a well-intended but nonetheless misplaced zeal, with 
unfortunate results. 

P CR xii, 713. 
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the great benefits to be gained from reading histories—a secular ben- 
efit, in that it pertains to men’s ethical and political comportment. 

History, however, Melanchthon continues, is of particular impor- 
tance for the Church. Four reasons are given: 


1. God has benevolently made himself manifest and wishes his mani- 
festations to be recorded. He, furthermore, wishes us to learn of the 
unfolding of sacred history, chronicling Creation, the Fall, the foun- 
dation of the Church and its conservation and renewal throughout 
time, the revelation of the promise of Salvation, the glorious prom- 
ulgation of the Law, the Son’s descent, and the illustrious testimonies 
composed since, so that readers may be strengthened in their adher- 
ence to true doctrine.' Through historical writings the believers may, 
therefore, distinguish the Church from other congregations and sects 
at each point in history.? It was for this purpose that knowledge of 
history was passed down to the Patriarchs and Prophets. The history 
of the Church, Melanchthon continues, is a testimony of God himself 
and His Providence. This is paramount in a Protestant context since 
it offers an answer to a distinctly Protestant dilemma. For a Catholic 
historian the history of the Church is a relatively straightforward mat- 
ter in the sense that it is the history of the divinely instituted Church, 
starting with Christ's ordination of Peter and traceable, through the 
laying of the hands, down to the present Pope and rank and file of the 
Catholic Church. Such a history is by no means simple, yet it is easy 
to define and trace, at least in theory. The broad framework of ecclesi- 
astical history for sixteenth century Catholics also left ample room for 
divergence, and does not lack its own historiographical dilemmas, and 
yet, it is straightforward in the crucial sense that while different writers 
may disagree on the merits of this or the other prominent ecclesiastical 
or secular figure, or on the significance of certain events, the Church 
itself is clearly defined and traceable.’ Protestant Reformers could not 
adopt such a view. Aware of the accusation of novelty, they were faced 
with the urgent task of offering a history of their (true) Church, which, 


14 CR xii, 713f. 

© Ibid. 

16 See for instance E. Norelli, “Ihe Authority attributed to the Early Church in 
the Centuries of Magdeburg and in the Ecclesiastical Annals of Caesar Baronius” in 
I. Backus (ed.) The Reception of the Church Fathers in the West: From the Carolingians 
to the Maurists (Leiden, 1997), pp. 745-74. 
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by virtue of its self definition as loyal stronghold of the original Chris- 
tian doctrine, rather than a ‘genealogical’ descendant of the ecclesia 
visibilis is, perforce, a direct descendent of the ‘true Church’, rather 
than a sixteenth century innovation. This daunting task pivots on a 
very different understanding of the Church itself. The history of the 
Church becomes the history of the promulgation and preservation of 
true doctrine. This, in an age when antiquity was requisite for validity 
and respectability, confirmed in their view the greater antiquity of the 
‘true Church’, the latter day remnant of which they believed them- 
selves to be. This is significant for Lutheran understanding of Greek 
antiquity. 

2. The study of histories is necessary if biblical prophecies are to 
be understood. It is here that Melanchthon points out that the Greek 
histories (starting with Herodotus) take off chronologically where the 
book of Jeremiah ends. Histories, therefore, offer a continuous account 
of human affairs from Creation to Melanchthon’s own day. His stu- 
dent, David Chytraeus (1530-1600) was later to restate this point more 
systematically in his handbook De lectione historiarum (1563) where 
he argues that acquaintance with secular histories is necessary for the 
understanding of Daniel's Four Monarchies scheme." 

3. The study of histories enables one to properly judge the great theo- 
logical disputes and heresies which have beset the Church throughout 
its existence. Though stated with brevity this is perhaps the pivotal 
point since the adherence to ‘true doctrine' is the very hallmark of the 
Church. 

4. Melanchthon's concluding argument for the study of univer- 
sal history is that since the Chronicon Carionis is a collation of both 
pagan and Christian sources, it is useful in noting how pagan histories 
offer solely examples of the working of God's wrath, punishing sinful 
men for their transgressions, while ecclesiastical histories offer both 
examples of divine retribution (pertaining to divine law/lex) as well as 
manifestations of God's mercy (pertaining to evangelium).'? The dis- 
tinction between lex and evangelium is at the very core of Melanch- 


7 De Lectione historiarum recte instituenda et Historiarum fere omnium series, & 
argumenta breviter, & perspicue exposita (Strasbourg, 1563), A75; see also I. D. Backus, 
Historical Method and confessional Identity in the era of Reformation, 1378-1615 (Lei- 
den, 2003), pp. 338-43. 

18 CR xii, 714f. 

? CR xii, 716. 
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thon’s understanding of history, and Greek history in particular. As 
we shall see in chapter four, the Lutheran lex-evangelium paradigm, 
in its Melanchthonian variation, acquired an important role both in 
literary criticism and in the understanding of universal history. The 
last statement, however, with its bleak view of pagan histories, is not 
followed in the work itself. 


The chronological and eschatological framework of history 


I. The Four Monarchies 


This apologia is followed by a short section discussing the work’s 
chronological framework.” The Chronicon Carionis combines two 
chronological schemes. One is Daniel’s Four Monarchies prophecy 
which was traditionally understood by Christian writers to mean the 
Chaldean (Assyrian-Babylonian), Persian, Greek, and Roman empires. 
This scheme was famously adopted by the Protestant historian Johann 
Sleidan (1506-1556) in De Quatuor Summis Imperiis (1556).”! By 
the early eighteenth century Sleidan’s work had gone through some 
seventy editions and was still being taught, long after Melanchthon’s 
Chronicon Carionis had fallen out of favour.” It should, however, be 
noted that the Four Monarchies as a blueprint for universal history 
was not universally accepted in the sixteenth century. One of its prom- 
inent critics was Jean Bodin (1520-1596), who in his Methodus ad 
facilem historiarum cognitionem (1566) rejected this interpretation of 
the book of Daniel. Nonetheless, Bodin entertained a high regard for 
Melanchthon’s work and commended it to his readers with the curi- 
ous recommendation that they skip the parts which concern Melanch- 
thon’s Protestant views.” The validity of Daniel's Four Monarchies 
as a prophetic blueprint for world history was also contested within 
Protestantism. Calvin considered it applicable solely to pre-evangelical 
history, yet without contesting the Holy Roman Empire’s validity as 


20 De ordine libri. CR xii, 717-21. 

?^ De Quatuor Summis Imperiis libri tres (Strasbourg, 1556). 

? Wegele, Geschichte der deutschen Historiographie, p. 211. 

? Jean Bodin, Methodus ad facilem Historiarum Cognitionem (1566) in P. Man- 
sard (ed.) Oeuvres Philosophiques de Jean Bodin, (Corpus Général des Philosophes 
Frangais, V, 3) (Paris, 1951), pp. 116bf. 
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fourth monarchy, while later Calvinists (e.g. the Palatine Bible scholi- 
asts of 1579) deprived the Holy Roman Empire of this too, and posited 
the Seleucids as the Fourth Monarchy. In Reformed circles the book 
of Daniel gave room to the Apocalypse. The Apocalypse too, however, 
was doomed by a similar fate, with Catholic and Protestant preter- 
ists limiting John’s Apocalypse to the triumph of Christianity under 
Constantine.” 

Melanchthon lived in the age of Ottoman expansion which he, like 
many of his contemporaries, understood in eschatological terms. He, 
nonetheless, stresses that the Ottoman Empire was not a fifth Mon- 
archy extending Daniel’s scheme. This he explained in his In Dan- 
ielem Prophetam Commentarius (1543), where he found solace in the 
fact that Daniel speaks of four rather than five monarchies, excluding 
the Ottoman Empire from his prophecy of consecutive empires, and 
thus indicating that it would not equal the Roman Empire, nor sub- 
due the whole of Europe.” Melanchthon’s exclusion of the Ottoman 
Empire from Daniel’s prophecy in the Chronicon Carionis is reveal- 
ing, as he argues that the Four Monarchies were founded by God for 
the sake of leges and disciplinae, whereas the Ottoman Empire, in his 
view, had played a purely destructive role, contributing nothing to the 
edification and well being of mankind.” The significance of this state- 
ment lies beyond its hostility to the Ottoman Empire, and indicates 
Melanchthon’s understanding of the divine role allotted to political 
entities. This view of political entities is, as we shall see, crucial for 
understanding of his view of Greek antiquity. 


II. Traditio Domus Eliae 


The Chronicon Carionis is divided into three rather than four books. 
This division corresponds to what Melanchthon calls the traditio 
domus Eliae, which is a division of world history into three successive 
ages of two millennia each, taken from ‘the commentaries of the Jews’: 
duo millia inane, duo millia lex, duo millia dies Messiae. 


” A. Seifert, “Von der heiligen zur philosophischen Geschichte" Archiv für Kultur- 
geschichte 68(1986), pp. 100ff. 

3 CR xiii, 864. 

2° CR xii, 719. Nec ornat genus humanum legibus aut disciplina: Sed vastat orbem 
terrarum, ut et nomen Turca vastationem seu vastatorem significat. 
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In a letter dating from 17 August 1531 Melanchthon told Carion of 
his decision to add the traditio domus Eliae to the chronicle explaining 
that: “Ihe saying of Elijah is not to be found in the Bible but with the 
Rabbis and is well known”.” This Talmudic dictum, which Melanch- 
thon took to be a saying of the prophet Elijah, appears in some of 
Melanchthon’s miscellanea in the 1550s when discussing historical 
periodisation and the immanent end of world history.” 

A triple division of world history occurs twice (almost identically) 
in the Babylonian Talmud (Aboda Zara ix, 1 and Sanhedrin xcvii, 1). 
The version in Sanhedrin xcvii, 1 is as follows:” 


[Spake] a disciple of the school of Elijah (Eliyahu): The years of the world 
are six thousand: two thousand of chaos, two thousand of law (Torah), 
and two thousand are the days of the Messiah; due to our sins, which are 
plentiful, there have passed of these as many as there have. 


Whatever Melanchthon’s direct source, it is his adaptation of the Tal- 
mudic source which is of interest. According to the Talmudic dictum 
the age of the Messiah could not have arrived after the four-thousandth 
year since the world’s creation, and this is explained, in a Talmudic 
gloss to the Tannaitic dictum, by the plethora of human sin which 
has caused the Messiah to tarry. Melanchthon, who understands the 


” Dictum Heliae extat non in Biblijs sed apud Rabinos, et est celeberrimum. 
A. Warburg, “Heidnisch-antike Weissagung in Wort und Bild zu Luthers Zeiten”, pp. 
493, 536ff.; H. Scheible (ed.) Melanchthons Briefwechsel (Stuttgart, 1977-1998) no. 
1177; See also A. Klempt, Die Säkularisierung der universalhistorischen Auffassung. 
Zum Wandel des Geschichtsdenkens im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert (Göttingen, 1960), pp. 
136-9, who argues that the traditio domus Eliae owes to Melanchthon its later adop- 
tion into Lutheran historiography. See also R. Barnes, Prophecy and Gnosis: Apoca- 
lypticism in the Wake of the Lutheran Reformation (Stanford, 1988), p. 51 for Luther’s 
adoption of the scheme (probably) following Melanchthon’s initial insertion of the 
prophecy into Carion’s work. See also V. Leppin, “Humanistische Gelehrsamkeit und 
Zukunftsansage: Philipp Melanchthon und das Chronicon Carionis” in K. Bergdolt 
and L. Walther (eds.) Zukunftsvoraussagen in der Renaissance (Wiesbaden, 2005), pp. 
131-42. 

? See e.g. De Orione (1553) CR xii, 49 and Melanchton’s introduction to Christo- 
pher Lasius’ Das giildene Kleinot vom verlornen Schaf (1556) CR viii, 663. Melanchton 
was also in the habit of quoting the Talmudic dictum in Hebrew in alba amicorum. 
See, e.g. his entry in Abraham Ulrich’s album amicorum W. Klose (ed.) Witten- 
berger Gelehrtenstammbuch. Das Stammbuch von Abraham und David Ulrich ben- 
tuzt von 1549-1577 sowie 1580-1623 (Halle, 1999), pp. 215f. The Hebrew quote in 
Melanchthon's hand, incidently, is faulty (e.g. D’IN instead of D°DDN) and suggests 
that he had memorised the original text without fully understanding the language. 

3 Mn DER uv min DAD "39 ,ND5y "nn niv sos nov TOR IT NIN 
ARDY nn onn mwYr—i1nwv PP .mvnn mm DIR "uv 
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Messiah to have arrived with Nativity, takes this to mean that the third 
age, starting with the birth of Christ, would not complete its two thou- 
sand year span. Due to the sinfulness of the majority of mankind God, 
out of compassion for the righteous few, will bring an early end to the 
world and its miseries before annus mundi 6000. So far this adapta- 
tion of the Talmudic source goes along general Christian outlines,” 
and appears in later Protestant writers, as indeed in the earlier (1532) 
version of the Chronicon Carionis.?! 

The most striking element of Melanchthon's understanding of the 
traditio domus Eliae, however, did not appear in its fully pronounced 
form in the 1532 version, but only in the Chronicle's elaborated form 
(1558): Melanchthon's interpretation of the first age (the first two 
millennia after Creation) which the Talmud calls mın (tohu) and is 
rendered into Latin as saeculum inane.? One would expect both Jew- 
ish and Christian traditions to take a similar view of the first age. In 
Christian terms the first two millennia form the chronicle of post lap- 
sarian mankind before the Patriarchs, or Moses; in other words: man- 
kind in its fallen state before the advent of divine Law to regulate life 
on earth, and even further in time before the advent of Grace. And 
yet Melanchthon stresses that the first two millennia are called inane 
because of the simple nature of human existence at the time, and due 
to the fact the mankind was not as dispersed as it was later to become 
with the founding of Babylon (i.e. the first of Daniel's four Empires). 
Some, he continues, contend that inane here merely means that no 
steadfast political entities were in existence to house the Church, and 
that the Church itself had not yet been bound to a certain people as it 
was later. This argument was also put forward three decades later by 
Melanchthon’s student Matthäus Dresser (1536-1607) at the outset 
of his universal history, the Isagoge historica.” Though a more con- 


3° Le. Replacing the Talmudic expectation of the Messiah with the belief that he has 
already arrived in the person of Christ, and therefore substituting the expectation of 
the Messiah's return for the Jewish expectation of his arrival as the end of history. 

31 Chronica durch Magistrum Johan Carion [...] zusamen gezogen, Bi‘; In Hermann 
Bonnus' Latin transltion Chronica Ioannis Carionis conuersa in Latinum (Halle, 1537), 
AA. 

? [nane is especially appropriate translation of the Hebrew Yin since the Vulgate 
for Genesis 1:2: In Inn nmn PINNI is: Terra autem erat inanis et vacua. 

55 Isagoges Historicae Pars prima, Complectens Acra praecipua, maximeque memo- 
rabilia in Ecclesia, & Politijs, per millenarios mundi quatuor. Denuo edita & correcta. 
Diitae sunt orationes duae I. De Monarchijs. II. De ordine, & veritate historiarum (Lep- 
zig, 1589), p. 4. 
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cise version of this can be found in the 1532 edition of the Chronicon 
Carionis,* the dramatic announcement comes with Melanchthon’s 
pronouncement on the nature of the first age in the fully elaborated 
1558 edition. Whatever Elijah had meant by inane, the first two mil- 
lennia were the most flourishing of ages since human nature was less 
languid, a fact attested by the longevity of the first generations. It was 
therefore an age when many wise old men, full of divine light, lived 
simultaneously and bore witness to God, the Creation, and the given 
promise of Christ’s Advent. They invented many arts and embellished 
them.” 

The age before the Patriarchs, the Decalogue, and the advent of 
Christ was the aetas florentissima. In his account of the first two mil- 
lennia in the Chronicon Carionis, which is based predominantly on the 
book of Genesis, Melanchthon carefully tones down manifestations of 
mankind’s fallen nature with which the book of Genesis abounds. This 
seems to contradict a basic Christian historiographical inclination, and 
was not a view universally held at the time. Thus, for instance, we 
find a more sober evaluation of earliest antiquity in Henri Estienne’s 
Apologia pro Herodoto (1566) openly questioning the laudability of 
antiquity as such, pointing out Cain’s fratricide and Romulus’ similar 
crime. If the ancients were any better than contemporary society, Esti- 
enne argues, it is merely that due to their rustic life they were slightly 
less avaricious. In fact, the idealisation of the first two millennia 
of post lapsarian humanity is incongruous with Melanchthon’s own 
account of the period in his Commentarius in Genesin (1523) in which 
he dwells on the sinful nature of mankind.” 

Additionally, Melanchthon presents a division of human history 
based on the three elements of human nature, corresponding chrono- 
logically to the three ages of the traditio domus Eliae. The first age cor- 
responds to the dominating aspect of human nature (nyenovıröc). This 
was a golden age excelling in rational capacity and wisdom (after the 
Fall!), the invention of arts, and patriarchal rule (preceding political 
rule) which was wise, just, and authoritative. The second age corre- 
sponds to the second element of human nature, namely that related to 


* Though without its ecclesiastical overtones. 

55 CR xii, 717. 

% Apologia pro Herodoto in Herodoti Halicarnassei Historiae lib. IX (Geneva, 1566), 
5° 


? CR xiii, 761-92. 
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spirit-courage (Ovuóg—saeculum Ovjuxóv). Though inferior to the first 
age it was, nonetheless, the age of mankind's excellence and fortitude 
in battle and the foundation of the Four Monarchies. This was the age 
of the biblical Samson and his contemporary Hercules; it spans from 
the foundation of the Assyrian Empire to Julius Caesar. The last age is 
that based on man's basest mental element: desire/cupidity (erıdvuio). 
This is the present third age, characterised by languid human nature 
given to base desires.** These three ages of man correspond chronolog- 
ically to the three ages of the traditio domus Eliae: the opening aeon of 
history is mankind's golden age, while the concluding two millennia, 
since Julius Caesar, (and implicitly since the advent of Christ!) consti- 
tute the pitiful age of moral corruption under the aegis of a degener- 
ated human nature. 

The description of the third aeon of base cupidity (In hac regnat 
eridvuntixöv) is much akin to Hesiod's understanding of the Age of 
Iron, as a last stage in a line of descent from vitality to degradation. 
It is possible that Melanchthon is here influenced by Hesiod's four 
metallic ages in Works and Days (ll. 106-201). Melanchthon and his 
readers were also familiar with a similar portrayal of these descending 
Ages of human history in Ovid's Metamorphoses (1. 89-150). Melanch- 
thon, as we shall see in chapter four, valued Hesiod's Works and Days 
highly, and lectured on the work several times in Wittenberg, as well 
as publishing a commentary on it in 1532.? And yet, while the concep- 
tual affinity is quite clear, it should be noted that in his detailed com- 
mentary on Works and Days Melanchthon is strangely laconic when 
it comes to the Metallic Ages.“ 

From Melanchthon's interpretation of the traditio domus Eliae and 
his tripartite division of world history, corresponding to the three ele- 
ments of human nature, it is clear that in his view Nativity and the 
subsequent millennium and a half of Christianity had opened the way 
to Redemption but had not made the world a better place. It is in the 
primal age of pristine virtue that Melanchthon offers an account of the 
origins of Greek history. 


8 CR xii, 726. 
? CR xviii, 167-270. 
^ CR xviii, 204. 
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Melanchthon traces the sources of Greek history, traditionally, to the 
Old Testament. Genesis 10 offers a catalogue of Noah’s progeny start- 
ing with his three sons Shem, Ham, and Japheth. Japhet’s sons are 
Gomer, Magog, Madai, Iavan, Tubal, Meshech, and Tiras. The sons 
of Iavan are Elisa (Elishah), Tharsis (Tarshish), Cethim (Kittim), and 
Dodanim. 

One of the last sections of the (short) first book of the Chronicon 
Carionis, dealing with the first two millennia of the traditio domus 
Eliae, is devoted to Japhet's progeny.‘! Iavan is the progenitor of the 
Ionian race, and among his sons Elisa is the founder of the Aeoli- 
ans, Tharsis the founder of Tharsus, Cethim is the father of the Mace- 
donians, and the Dodonaei of Epirus are the descendants of Iavan’s 
fourth son Dodanim. Melanchthon takes Iavan to be the common 
forebear of both the Greeks, who knew him as Ion, and the Romans 
(latini) who called him Ianus. 

The Bible, therefore, offers an account of Greek origins of greater 
antiquity than that given by the pagan Greeks themselves who, in their 
ignorance, took their ancestor to be the much later Ion, son of Creusa 
and grandson of the legendary Athenian king Erechtheus.” This to 
Melanchthon proves the greater antiquity, and hence greater author- 
ity of the books of Moses.” Stressing the Old Testament pedigree of 
ancient Greeks has far-reaching consequences which become evident 
in Melanchthon’s account of the beginning of Greek civilisation, and 
are the result of his understanding of Church history. 


The Early Greeks and the Church 


Church history for Melanchthon does not begin with the Early Church. 
Ecclesiastical history is the history of Christian doctrine, chronicling 
its revelation, promulgation, oblivion, and preservation. The Church, 
therefore, has its origins in Adam rather than the Apostles. Adam and 
other humans living in the first four millennia before Nativity were 


^ CR xii, 732-7. 

? As we shall see, Erechtheus was for Melanchthon an historical rather than leg- 
endary figure. 

5 CR xii, 732f. 
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not barred from knowing the essence of Christian doctrine, which 
for them included the promise of Christ yet to be fulfilled. They were 
in this sense just as much a part of the Church as later Christians. 
It is important to note that their foreknowledge and understanding 
of true doctrine is not a product of natural reason’s contemplation 
of vestiges of divine law in nature, which are located in the realm of 
lex. The history of the Church for Melanchthon is, therefore, the his- 
tory of divinely revealed doctrine, rather than the annals of a divinely 
instituted Church. This is clearly articulated in his interpretation of a 
paragraph in Josephus’ Jewish Antiquities in the Chronicon Carionis, 
in which the progeny of Seth (one of Adam’s offspring) is described.“ 
As well as being virtuous (in stark contrast to Cain and his evil descen- 
dants) Seth and his progeny were also noted for their great wisdom and 
profound astronomical-astrological learning. In order to preserve their 
teaching about the celestial bodies, and being forewarned by Adam 
that a God was one day to visit a deluge on mankind, they erected, 
according to Josephus, two pillars with their astronomical knowledge 
inscribed thereupon for the benefit of posterity. One of these inscribed 
monuments, according to Josephus, was still extant in (the unidenti- 
fied) land of Seiris. Melanchthon offers a far reaching interpretation 
of this account in Josephus. Stating that the two pillars, which he mis- 
takenly claims are attributed by Josephus to Adam, were used as a 
convocation point for the Church where sacrifices were offered and 
where the testimony of the promise of Christ’s advent set the true 
Church (vera ecclaesia) apart from Cain’s sect (secta). 

The dispersion of Noah’s progeny and the foundation of various 
nations/races (gentes) form the last act of the saeculum inane. It serves 
both as a preliminary to the foundation of the Four Monarchies, and 
as a fundamental change in the nature of the Church. Since Cain’s 
aberration only a part of humanity belonged to the true Church; and 
yet this association was not yet limited to a certain people, as was to 


^ Josephus, Ant. I, 68-71. 

5 CR xii, 727. Scribit etiam Iosephus, Adam duas lepideas tabulas collocasse, in 
quibus scripsit initia creationis, lapsum hominum, et promissionem. Has tabulas exis- 
timo tanquam templum fuisse, et certi loci signum, in quem solitus est convocare 
suam Ecclesiam, et ubi sacrificia facta sunt, et recitata doctrina. Fuitque vox promis- 
sionis testimonium discernens veram Ecclesiam a coetu Cain, qui secesserat a patre, 
et habuit suos ritus et suam sectam. Ita statim initio verae doctrinae vocem et veram 
Ecclesiam pars humani generis deseruit, et promissionem oblita est: et tamen condita 
civitate necesse est, eos aliquam legis particulam retenuisse. 
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happen with the Israelites. After the Deluge the Church concentrated 
in the regions where Sem and his descendants resided. The defining 
quality of the true Church, as opposed to erroneous sects, was the 
adherence to correct doctrine. 

The second book of the Chronicon, relating the events of the third 
and fourth millennia (the second, lex aeon in the traditio domus Eliae) 
begins with the foundation of the first monarchy, followed by the pun- 
ishment of Sodom, and the chronicle of the children of Israel from 
the Patriarchs to Exodus. Melanchthon then turns to the first exten- 
sive account of Greek history with a detailed clause entitled De veteri 
doctrina Ionum, Atticorum et Vicinorum. De Sibyllis, Atlante, Orione, 
Lino, Orpheo, Musaeo, Homero et Hesiodo. This clause stresses the 
excellence of pristine Greek teaching, and is relevant to the question 
of early Greek civilisation’s position between the realms of lex and 
evangelium. 

Noah, for Melanchthon, was a member of the true Church in the 
sense that he shared the knowledge of Christian doctrine. Melanchthon 
asserts that Japhet and his descendants adhered to this teaching for a 
certain length of time, before it was obliterated by long peregrinations 
and wars. The descendants of Iavan (Ion), who himself had received 
the true doctrine from his father Japheth, settled in Ionia where they 
eventually forgot their father’s teaching; and yet they abounded in lit- 
erae, disciplina civilis, and artes more than elsewhere.” 

Here we have what seems like a clear move from the realm of evan- 
gleium to that of lex. The progeny of Japhet (and among them the 
descendants of his son Iavan) attained great wisdom yet had forgotten 
the God-given doctrine which could not be attained by natural rea- 
son. Their achievements, laudable as they were, belonged to the earthly 
realm, i.e. fine letters, civil learning, and the arts. Melanchthon’s state- 
ment, however, concerning the sibylline oracles suggests a more com- 
plicated position of early Greek civilisation. 

The corpus of Sibylline Oracles that has come down to us is a sixth 
century Byzantine compilation of what we now know to be relatively 


# CR xii, 737. Fuit igitur Ecclesia Dei in iis locis, ubi fuerunt Nohe, Sem et et filii 
Sem tantisper, donec retinuerunt veram doctrinam. 

47 Ibid. 774. Cum a diluvio Noae sint anni ad Troianum bellum circiter mille, con- 
sentaneum est, filium Noae Iaphet et eius posteros aliquandiu retinuisse doctrinam a 
patre traditam, quam et Sem retinuit, praesertim ante longinquas peregrinationes et 
bella. Occubavit autem posteritas Iavan Ioniam, ubi extincta dectrina patrum de filio 
Dei, tamen plus fuit literarum, disciplinae civilis, et artium, quam alibi. 
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late prophetic writings. Some are of early Hellenistic origin, some are 
Jewish forgeries of the third century B.C. and some are later Christian 
forgeries. When Melanchthon and other writers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury speak of the corpus of Sibylline Oracles they are not, as a rule, 
referring to those attested in ancient Greek sources, but rather to these 
later (partly Judeo-Christian) writings which many of them believed 
to be of great antiquity. 

In 1545 the Lutheran school master and librarian of Augsburg Sixt 
Birk (1501-1554)? published eight of the twelve sibylline oracles.” 
Birk himself had joined the Protestant cause under the influence of 
Johannes Oecolampadius (1482-1531) during his studies in Basel 
(1523).°! In 1536 he returned to his hometown to become rector of 
the St. Anna Gymnasium, and was appointed librarian with the estab- 
lishment of the Augsburg municipal library in 1537, a post he kept 
until shortly before his death in June 1554. All this is to stress that 
Birk was very much part of the Lutheran establishment of his day, as 
headmaster of a prestigious Lutheran Latin school and in charge of 
one of the best book collections in the Holy Roman Empire, when 
he published his editio princeps of the Sibylline Oracles in 1545. The 
slim octavo volume contained the Greek text without a Latin transla- 
tion. At the time Birk was reading Lactantius with his pupils and was 
therefore drawn to the Sibylline Oracles quoted by the Church Father. 
The Greek text is accompanied by an appendix with the corresponding 
Lactantian quotes. Though Birk was in no doubt as to the authenticity 
of the oracles, his address to the reader is mixture of enthusiasm for 
his discovery and caution not to allot the Sibyls too much author- 
ity. The Sibyls were inspired by the same numen fatidicum as the Old 


^ For a discussion of the emergence of Jewish and Christian Sibylline prophecies 
see: A. Momigliano, “From the Pagan to the Christian Sibyl: Prophecy as History of 
Religion” in A. C. Dionisetti, A. Grafton, and J. Kraye (eds.), Uses of Greek and Latin: 
Historical Essays (London, 1988), pp. 3-18. 

® Alias Xystus Betuleius. 

°° Some of the Sibylline Oracles had appeared separately as appendices to other 
works, the first being the first Erythraean Oracle published in the Aldine press to a 
1495 edition of Theocritus. See F. Hieronymus, Griechischer Geist aus Basler Pressen 
(no. 460) http://www.ub.unibas.ch/kadmos/gg/. 

5 R. Schmidbauer, Die Augsburger Stadtbibliothekare durch vier Jahrhunderte 
(Augsburg, 1963), p. 18. 

? Ibid. 19f. 
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Testament Prophets,? and yet Birk cautiously tempered this praise of 
the Sibyls by denying them full prophetic majesty. He does, however, 
provide several examples where their utterances were in harmony with 
the teaching of the Old Testament Prophets.™ 

The following year (1546) witnessed the publication of an emended 
version of the Greek text and a Latin translation by Sebastian Cas- 
tellio (1515-1563).? In contrast to Birk’s unperturbed acceptance of 
the oracles, Castellio prefaces his translation with possible objections 
to their authenticity—objections which he adamantly disproves, or 
at least attempts to.’ A detailed rebuttal of the Sibyls’ authenticity 
finally came in 1599 in a further emended edition of the sibylline texts 
by the Reformed Heidelberg professor of medicine Johannes Opso- 
poeus (1556-1596). Teaching at the medical faculty and serving for 
a while as the Palatine Elector's personal physician, Opsopoeus is 
better known today for his philological activity which included the 
posthumous appearance of his edition of the Sibylline Oracles.” In a 
historical-philological introduction Opsopoeus unmasked the oracles 
as forgeries. Theological indignation is added: surely, God would not 
have awarded frenzied pagan women a clearer foresight of Christ, than 
he saw fit to bestow on Isaiah and Jeremiah, thus foreshadowing Isaac 
Casaubon's refutation of the Hermetic Corpus fifteen years later." 


5 Sibyllinorum Oraculorum libri octo, multis hucusque seculis abstrusi, nuncque 
primum in lucem editi. Adiecta quoque sunt Lactantij excerpta de his testimonia, 
cun Annotationibus (Basel, 1545), p. 5f. Sic prorsus sentio, Deum totius universatis 
opificem & administratorem, aeternam suam, & totam illam fatorum seriem, prae- 
sertim ad salutem mortalium spectantem, sicut Israëlitis per Prophetas, ita gentibus 
per Sibyllas ostendere uoluisse, per idem numen fatidicum. 

4 Ibid. 6. 

> Both Birk's editio princeps of the Greek text as well as Castellio's translation were 
published in Basel by Johannes Oporinus. 

°° The edition I have used is Sibyllinorum Oraculorum Libri viii. Addita Sebastiani 
Castelionis interpretatione Latine, quae Graeco eregione respondeat (Basel, 1555), pp. 
11-16. 

7 See W. Kühlmann and J. Telle, “Humanismus und Medizin an der Universität 
Heidelberg im 16. Jahrhundert" in W. Doerr et alii (ed.) Semper Apertus. Sechshundert 
Jahre Ruprecht-Karls-Universitát Heidelberg 1386-1986. vol. 1 Mittelalter und frühe 
Neuzeit 1386-1803 (Berlin, 1985), p. 275. 

* YivAAwkoi Xprjouot hoc est Sibyllina Oracula ex uett. codd. aucta, renouata, et 
notis illustrata a D. Iohanne Opsopaeo Brettano (Paris, 1599), pp. aiiij"-biij*. See also 
R. Buitenwerf, Book III of the Sibylline Oracles and its social Context (Brill, 2003), 
pp. 5-28 for Early Modern research on the Sibylline Oracles, esp. pp. 5-14 for the 
sixteenth century. 
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Both Birks’ text as well as Castellio’s Latin translation would, in all 
likelihood, have been available to Melanchthon, who does not seem 
to be certain as to whether the Sibylline Oracles are to be ascribed to 
human reason or to remnants of divine teaching. Some of the sibylline 
precepts warn of idolatry, homicide, adultery, unchaste desires, theft, 
and perjury, and are, as Melanchthon notes, in agreement with the 
Decalogue, and some of the sibylline oracles clearly pronounce Chris- 
tian teaching. He tends to attribute the latter to the doctrina patrum 
which was still retained in part in the Sibyls’ day. This in itself is not 
an obvious assumption since Melanchthon takes the Decalogue, as we 
shall later see, to be a manifestation of natural law (lex naturae) falling 
within the realm of lex.? While he is anxious to point out to his read- 
ers, especially the younger ones (sciant autem iuniores), the distinction 
between lex and evangelium, he here repeats his tentative opinion that 
at least some of the Sibylline Oracles had their source in the teaching 
of the fathers, i.e. revealed truth. The ambivalent argument about the 
Sibyls ends with a hesitant reference to Lactantius’ verdict on the Sibyls 
as heralds of Christ. Melanchthon is not sure whether Lactantius was 
right. Nonetheless, if the Church Father is correct, he rounds up the 
argument, it is clearly due to the fact that the Sibyls, as representa- 
tives of very early Greek civilisation, still retained some of the divine 
precepts Noah and his sons were acquainted with as members of the 
Church.‘ On the whole, the impression one gets is of weariness on 
Melanchthon’s part in dealing with the possible sibylline link between 
evangelium (handed down by Noah’s progeny) and lex—later wisdom 


* Melanchthon is not entirely consistent in his terminology, referring alternately to 
the whole Decalogue or the second tablet as a manifestation of lex naturae. 

© CR xii, 774. Sed Ethnici nihil recitant vetustius Sibyllis, quas fuisse multas cre- 
dibile est. Nomen autem significal Vatidicam, Ziog Deus, BovAn Consilium Sic appel- 
latae fuerunt muliebres, quae habuerunt sua quaedam vaticinia, sive accepta a piis 
maioribus, sive quoquo modo Daemonum praestigiis sparsa. Citantur carmina Sibyl- 
larum, quorum aliqua existimo retenta esse ex doctrina patrum, ut sunt quae con- 
gruunt cum Decalogo, de fugiendis idolis, homicidiis, adulteriis, incestis libidinibus, 
furtis et mendaciis. Haec carmina cum posterior aetas negligeret, rursus dicuntur 
a Phocylide aliqua ex parte collecta esse, et eius nomine in populo deinde repetita. 
Sciant autem iuniores, aliud doctrinae genus esse Legem, aliud Evangelium, id est, 
promissionem de filio Dei. Ac gentes amantes disciplinam, quia lex naturae nota est, 
ex naturali iudicio multas honestas sententias de moribus tradiderunt. Sed credibile 
est, has quoque multa legis dicta a patribus accepta retinuisse. At doctrina de filio Dei 
apud Ethnicos extincta fuit. Quod autem Lactantius citat quosdam Sibyllinos versus 
de Christo, si non falso tribuuntur Sibyllis, consentaneum est, acceptos esse a patribus 
tunc, cum adhuc doctrina de filio Dei nota esset. 
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of Greek antiquity which conforms to the Decalogue, as manifesta- 
tion of natural law. It seems to me that Melanchthon was aware that 
the Sibyls’ authenticity was not indisputable and was hence reluctant 
to commit himself to their Christian nature; and yet the link, how- 
ever tentative, of earliest Greek civilisation to the doctrina patrum was 
too tempting to be ignored. The judicious caution, however, which 
Melanchthon displays, was discarded by the other Lutherans discussed 
here, who were only too eager to expound on these pristine remnants 
of divine teaching. Even Lorenz Rhodoman (1546-1606), a later stu- 
dent of several Melanchthon alumni, who held the Wittenberg chair 
for Greek four decades after Melachthon’s death, openly accepted the 
Sibyls’ claim to Christian antiquity as late as 1604, when their authen- 
ticity, as he himself conceded, was no longer the accepted wisdom.* 


Melanchthon on Early Greek History 


Throughout the Chronicon Carionis most of what is said about Greek, 
Roman, or ecclesiastical history appears in separate sections within 
the context of the Monarchy being discussed (res graecae, res romanae 
etc.). The first section dedicated to Greek history is entitled Graecae 
historiae, quae ad tempus primae monarchiae pertinent. After a short 
account of Greek origins, summarising the genealogy given at the end 
of book one, Melanchthon offers an account of the earliest events 
of Greek history. These, naturally, are culled from literary sources. 
Melanchthon does not make any distinction between different types of 
written attestations professing to relate past events. Homer and Thucy- 
dides are treated as of equal standing, historically speaking; both the 
Trojan and Peloponnesian wars (as well as the pre-Trojan ventures of 
the Argonauts) are accepted as real past events. 

If we are not content with credulousness as a historical explana- 
tion for this uncritical acceptance of Achilles and Perseus as historical 
figures, I believe a partial answer is to be found in two complemen- 
tary explanations. First is the authoritative standing of ancient writ- 
ings. An indication of the authority, and indeed necessity of writing, 


& Oratio de Lingua Graeca: Vt ab initio usque propagata sit, & dehinc etiam pro- 
pagari queat (Strasbourg, 1605), p. A8". The oration was delivered in Wittenberg in 
1604. 
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in Melanchthon’s view, for any authoritative tradition, is found in his 
assumption that letters were invented at the very beginning of human 
society as a necessary tool for passing on the catalogue of Fathers found 
in Genesis. The book of Enoch, which Melanchthon takes to have been 
composed in the earliest of times, serves as proof of the primordial ori- 
gin of writing®—this, incidentally, reveals Melanchthon’s Protestant 
misgivings about the reliability or even possibility of long standing 
oral traditions. Secondly, there is the manner in which ancient histo- 
ries were read. Despite Melanchthon’s programmatic declaration in 
his inaugural lecture of 1518,% a chair for history was not founded at 
the university of Wittenberg in his day; and so, histories were still read 
as part of the grammar curriculum, that is as bonae literae, as they had 
been since antiquity, blurring the difference between different types of 
authors professing to relate past events. To this we might add that in 
the ancient histories themselves the line between history and myth is 
occasionally crossed. This is (in)famously true of Herodotus, but also 
of more rigorous historians of antiquity, as indeed of later times.™ 
The Trojan War, we are told, took place about a millennium after 
the Deluge, at the time of King Saul.” This proves for Melanchthon, 
once again, the greater antiquity of biblical sources. The remainder 
of the short section is dedicated to a catalogue of events preceding 
the Trojan War: Erechtheus’ defeat of the invading Thracians, Perseus’ 
adventures, Cadmus’ migration from Phoenicia to Boeotia, the Argo- 
nauts’ expedition, and Theban history. Here, as elsewhere, Melanch- 
thon is revealingly selective with his sources. The tradition according 
to which the legendary king of Athens Erechteus sacrificed his eldest 
daughter (and in other versions all four daughters) following a Del- 
phic utterance conditioning victory over the Thracian king on this 
gruesome act® is carefully avoided, and his interpretation of the Argo- 
nauts’ tale is conscientiously euhemeristic. The quest for the Golden 
Fleece was in fact an expedition in search for metal mines in the area 
of Colchis. Yet despite this unheroic interpretation, Melanchthon sees 


® CR xii, 726. Initio et figuras literarum excogitatas esse necesse est. Quia ut patrum 
series annotaretur, opus fuit literis. Et citatur prophetia Henoch, quam scriptam esse 
consentaneum est. 

$ De corrigendis adolescentium studiis, CR xi, 15-25, esp. 23. 

& See P. G. Bietenholz, Historia and Fabula: Myths and Legends in Historical 
Thought from Antiquity to the Modern Age (Leiden, 1994), esp. pp. 21-46. 

& CR xii, 772. 

$6 E.g. Eur. Ion 2771; Apollod. III. 15, 4. 
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the voyage of the Argos as a manifestation of the courageous nature 
of the second age (saeculum 8vjuxóv, the age of Óvuóc) as he draws a 
parallel between it and the exploits of medieval Crusaders in the East, 
and stresses that it was contemporaneous with the biblical Samson and 
the Greek heroic age.” 

Finally Melanchthon gives a brief account of the tragic history of 
Thebes. The fact that Oedipus’ grandson Thersander® is reported to 
have been killed in the Trojan War“ is proof for him that a relatively 
short period separates Oedipus’ day and the Greek war with Ilium. 

A short account of the Trojan War follows. It is worth noting that 
Melanchthon, when describing the fate of the Greek heroes involved 
in the war, chooses non Homeric traditions which ascribe a terrible 
fate to each and every one of them. And so, while Agamemnon expect- 
edly meets his end at the hands of the perfidious Clytemnestra, Odys- 
seus is killed by Telegonus his (non-Homeric) son by Circe.” And yet, 
despite the prevailing sombre tone, Melanchthon states at the outset 
of the brief account of pre-Trojan Greek history that the size of the 
Greek cities, the great number of colonies, and Homer’s ancient writ- 
ings show that the Ionians excelled in both wisdom and virtue.” 


Melanchthon on the ancient Greek Sages 


In the Chronicon Carionis Melanchthon offers the following catalogue 
of early Greek authors: Atlas, Linus, Orpheus, Homer, and Hesiod. 
While the first three primordial Greeks are mythical figures, Melanch- 
thon by no means offers his readers an enchanted account of the 


$' Ibid. 

$^ Thersander, son of Polyneices (buried famously by his sister Antigone), was one 
of the Epigoni, and took part in what is known as the Second Theban War, which, 
unlike the first, ended with the city's conquest. Cf. Apollod. III. 7. 

© In fact Thersander, according to the myth, was killed on the way to Troy when 
the Greeks inadvertantly wandered into Mysia. Cf. Apollod. Epit. III, 17. 

” Telegonus is mentioned as Odysseus and Circe’s son by Hesiod (Theog. 1011-14) 
without mention of his unintended patricide. The full story appears in Apollod. Epit- 
ome vii, 16, 36. The story of his killing of Odysseus and marriage to Penelope would 
have been available to Latin readers through the compilation of the Roman mythog- 
rapher Hyginus' Fabulae, cxxvii—editio princeps by Jakob Micyllus (Basel, 1535). Ref- 
erences (often fleeting) to Telegonus as accidental parricide could be found in better 
known Latin sources, e.g. Horace C. III, 29, 8, and indirectly in Ovid. Trist. I, 1, 114. 

7 Ibid. 771. 
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beginnings of Greek civilisation. In fact, while he accepts the historicity 
of Atlas, Linus, and Orpheus, he is carefully selective with his sources 
to impart what turns out to be a sober and rationalistic account. Sto- 
ries of Atlas as a Titan are ignored, as are accounts of him holding up 
the firmament.” Instead Melanchthon accepts the tradition accord- 
ing to which Atlas was merely a wise man of yore.” Orion is said 
to have been his student, yet nothing of Orion’s legendary hunting 
or womanising is mentioned. With Linus Melanchthon follows a well 
attested tradition in claiming him as young Hercules’ ill-fated music 
instructor,” yet his descent from the Muse Caliope, attested by the 
sources on which Melanchthon, in all likelihood, bases his account 
of Linus’ death, is passed in silence. Orpheus’ succinct mention is 
cleansed of its traditional fairy tale elements, with which Melanchthon 
and his readers were acquainted, first and foremost Orpheus’ descent 
to the Underworld in search of his beloved Eurydice. Melanchthon 
and his readers could not have been unaware of Virgil” and Ovid’s’® 
versions of the legend. Orpheus’ homosexuality after his failure to 
retrieve Eurydice, needless to say, is passed over in silence. His bru- 
tal death at the hands of the Thracian women, explained by Ovid as 
their reaction to his introduction of homosexuality, is here cryptically 
attributed to ‘some superstition or other’ (superstitio aliqua), due to 
Orpheus’ “altering of some laws’. 

Next Melanchthon posits Homer as a contemporary of the prophet 
Isaiah, some hundred and fifty years after the Trojan War. His verse, 
he argues, is a testimony to the Greeks’ eloquence and great learning. 
Hesiod, whose claim to have been the Muses priest on Mt Helicon 
is taken literally, seals the catalogue of the founding fathers of Greek 
letters. 

Later in the work, under the Second Monarchy, in a short chapter 
entitled De studiis doctrinarum in Graecia, Melanchthon gives a sec- 
ond account of the origins of Greek civilisation where he distinguishes 
between the earliest authors who composed their writings in verse, and 


7 E.g. Hesiod, Theog. 517-19. 

75 This could be inferred from Diog. Laért. prooemium, 1. Diogenes Laértius’ Vita 
Philosophorum, as we shall see, is one of Melanchthon's likely sources for his catalogue 
of early Greek sages. 

^ E.g. Apollod. I. 3, 2; II. 4, 9. 

7 Georgicon IV, 453-527. 

7% Metamorphoses X, 1-71. 
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later ones who, writing prose, broadened the scope of Greek learning 
to include arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and astrology (doctrina de 
motibus et effectibus coelestibus), physics, and medicine. In a sense the 
‘founding fathers’ of Greek civilisation are here portrayed as founders 
and champions of a humanistic curriculum.” Linus, Orpheus, Homer, 
and Hesiod are listed here too as ancient doctores, who instructed the 
ancient Greeks in natural philosophy (res naturae), ethics (mores), and 
histories (historiae). 

Among these lists of ancient sages Homer and Hesiod were the only 
two for whom Melanchthon had any real interest. A profound inter- 
est in the writings of Atlas, Orion, or Linus would, admittedly, have 
been impossible to pursue, and yet sixteenth century scholars were 
acquainted with the so-called Sibylline Oracles and Orphic writings, 
for which (like their Hermetic counterpart) Melanchthon had no real 
interest. 

Melanchthon’s positing of Musaeus, Linus, and Orpheus at the head 
of the catalogue of Greek sages suggests, in my opinion, a partial reli- 
ance on Diogenes Laértius’ Lives of the Philosophers, in the prologue 
to which Musaeus and Linus appear as early philosophers, allow- 
ing Diogenes Laértius to contend that philosophy had its origins in 
Greece, rather than the Persian Magi. Orpheus, whom Dieogens does 
not deem worthy of the title of philosopher, and whom he treats as a 
barbarian (Thracian) rather than a founding figure of Greek wisdom, 
comes next in the prologue to the Lives of the Philosophers. It seems 
to me that Melanchthon culled these eminent mythical figures from 
Diogenes while ignoring the latter’s judgement of them.” 

Here too Melanchthon raises the question of the origins of this 
ancient wisdom. Part of this learning the ancient Greeks inherited 
from their biblical progenitors Japhet and Iavan, while the study of 
arithmetic and geometry was derived from the Phoenicians and Egypt- 
ians. These branches of learning were introduced to Greece, at a 


7 CR xii, 787f. Primi in Graecia doctores, qui vel de natura rerum, vel de mori- 
bus, vel de historiis scripta monumenta ediderunt, plerunque carminibus usi sunt, ut 
Linus, Orpheus, Homerus, Hesiodus. Fuerunt igitur primi scriptores poétae. Deinde 
alii doctores orti sunt, qui complexi sunt omnes artes, Arithmeticam, Geometriam, 
doctrinam de motibus et effectibus coelestibus, Physicam, de qualitatum actionibus 
in materia corporum, et de remediis morborum. 

78 Diog. Laért., Vitae Philosophorum, prologus, iii. 
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relatively late date, by Thales and Pythagoras.” The question of the 
sources of early Greek learning also appears in Melanchthon’s pref- 
ace to Veit Oertel’s (1501-1570)9 edition of Homer (1538), where he 
states that the moral precepts admirably articulated in Homer’s work 
had their origins with the Holy Fathers (a sanctis patribus proditae 
[sententiae]), i.e. Noah and his (Christian) progeny, the true progeni- 
tors of ancient Greeks, and were handed down to later generations.*! 
This argument is remarkable since it was not at all necessary for 
Melanchthon to make it. With the keen distinction of lex and evan- 
gelium the moral and cultural flourishing of a given civilisation need 
not be associated with Christian roots. That Melanchthon does so can 
be taken as an indication of the privileged standing of Greek antiquity 
in his historical thought. 

It is also worth noting that Melanchthon's appreciation of Homer 
in this preface, or at least his commendation to his students, is ethical 
rather than aesthetic. The Greek bard's eloquence is praised, and yet 
his worth lies primarily in the moral precepts he offers through the 
story of the Trojan War and Odysseus' travails. The subject matter 
of the Iliad is adultery, the violation of hospitality and the inflictions 
these transgressions entail, while the Odyssey demonstrates the ability 
of a wise man to weather the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune 
with good council.” This is not unusual for a writer of the period, yet 
it is worth noting that much of the ancient corpus (like many other 
writings) was read through a didactic prism with an unambiguous and 
useful lesson in mind.? 

A further point about Melanchthon's reading of Homer concerns 
the bard's pagan beliefs. Melanchthon often stretches the truth when 
dealing with Christian writers of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
century, implying they had Protestant leanings when this was clearly 
not the case, or blurring their differences with Luther. His biographies 


7? CR xii, 788. 

*' Alias Vitus Winsemius. 

*! Praefatio in Homerum, CR xi, 402f. Neque dubium est, quin hoc genus sententiae 
primum a sanctis patribus proditae, et ad posteros propagatae sint; deinde ab aliis 
ad alios successu temporum, velut per manus traditae, ad tales tandem viros per- 
manaverint, a quibus his monumentis insertae sunt, ut velut in illustri et praecipuo 
positae loco, ad omnem posteritatis memoriam retineri, et cum admiratione spectari 
possent. 

€ Ibid. 404. 

$5 See chapter four for a more detailed discussion of Melanchthon's attitude toward 
Greek poetry. 
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of Johannes Reuchlin™ and Erasmus® are cases in point.‘ Yet he con- 
sistently avoids the temptation of Christianising non-Christian (pagan 
and Muslim) writers whom he admires, by implying they had innate 
Christian inclinations. Thus, for instance, in his biographical oration 
on Pliny the Elder (1556), despite his admiration for him, the Roman 
polymath’s Epicurean convictions are sadly acknowledged with the 
only mitigating argument that Epicureanism was greatly in vogue 
at the time." In his preface to Homer (1538) Melanchthon straight- 
forwardly acknowledges the bard's paganism and is, by implication, 
opposed to a Christianising allegorical reading of the Homeric gods:** 


Concerning religion and the immortal gods, Homer himself followed 
those precepts that were common in his day, nor was there in those 
days and among those peoples any form of religion other than the one 
described by Homer. I shall not here discuss whether or not these pre- 
cepts are true or false. 


And yet on the heels of this admission of Homer's paganism comes 
the following argument:® 


Homer, Plato, and the most excellent men were in agreement that there 
is a God, and that He tends to human affairs: he [Homer] summons so 
many councils of the Gods in order to show that the affairs of men do 


34 CR xi, 999-1010 (1552). 

8 CR xii, 264-71 (1557). 

#° For Melanchthon’s complex relations with these eminent representatives of the 
older generation of Northern humanism, see: H. Scheible, “Melanchthon” in P. Biet- 
enholz and Th. Deutscher (eds.) Contemporaries of Erasmus: A biographical register of 
Renaissance and Reformation (Toronto, 1988); idem, “Melanchthon zwischen Luther 
und Erasmus” in idem (G. May and R. Decot eds.), Melanchthon und die Reformation 
(Mainz, 1996), pp. 88-93, idem, “Reuchlins Einfluß auf Melanchthon” in Melanchthon 
und die Reformation, pp. 171-96. 

8” De vita et scriptis Plinii. CR xii, 188. 

38 Praefatio in Homerum. CR xi, 409 Homerus de religione, de Diis immortalibus, 
ea quae tum usitata fuerunt, ipse quoque secutus est, nec illis quidem temporibus et 
apud illas gentes alia fuit religionis forma, quam qualem Homerus describit. Utrum 
ea vera an falsa, non hic disputo. 

9 Ibid. 409f. In hoc nempe Homero cum Platone et praestantissimis viris convenit, 
quod sit Deus, quod res humanas curet: tot igitur Deorum consilia cogit, ut ostendat 
res hominum non temere nec casu fluere, sed a Diis immortalibus dispensari ac guber- 
nari. Facit Deum qUA&vOponov, unde Iuppiter ab ipso introducitur, conquerens affici 
se humanis casibus, et dolore sibi hominum mala atque miserias: statuit item bonos 
defendi, cumulari bonis, divinitus malos puniri. Praedicat Minerva in primo Odys- 
seae, Ulyssem primum propter studium pietatis et religionis, seu cultum Deorum. 
Quid humana natura, si suis viribus nitatur de voluntate Dei melius aut sublimius 
cogitare potest, quam quod pios et bonos amet, foveat, iuvet, impios et sceleratos 
oderit, poenisque afficiat, res hominum curet, gubernet? 
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not happen gratuitously, but are regulated and governed by the immor- 
tal Gods. He makes God benevolent towards mankind (QiA&vOponoc), 
and therefore introduces him as complaining that he was afflicted by the 
carnage, and was suffering as a result of men's ill fortune. He, likewise, 
thought that the righteous (boni) should be protected and rewarded 
with [worldly] goods, while the impious (mali) divinely punished. In 
the first book of the Odyssey Minerva praises Ulysses primarily for his 
virtue (virtus) and uprightness (honestas), and then for his devotion to 
piety and religion, or the cult of the Gods. Could human nature, relying 
on its own resources, possibly conceive anything better or loftier about 
God's will than to state that he loves, favours, and helps the good and 
pious, that he despises the sinful, and afflicts them with punishments, 
and tends to and governs human affairs? 


As far as the realm of Law permits, the pagan Greeks enjoyed a privi- 
leged position not allotted by Melanchthon to any other non-Christian 
civilisation. 


Melanchthon on Solon 


In the Chronicon Carionis a short chapter is devoted to Solon's legisla- 
tion and calendar reforms.? Solon is also credited with the collation 
of the Homeric epic, usually attributed to Peisistratus.” Melanchthon 
stresses the abolition of debt slavery and the mitigation of the Dra- 
conian Law. His verdict, on the whole, is highly laudatory, yet he has 
some reservations as to the mitigation of the penal code in respect to 
certain crimes—especially the abolishment of capital punishment for 
adultery.” 

For Melanchthon Solon’s praise is due first and foremost to his leg- 
islation, which was so equitable as to correspond almost perfectly to 
the Decalogue.? Not a word is said of his reform's significance for 
the development of Athenian democracy. In fact the Athenian consti- 
tution does not concern Melanchthon at any stage of the Chronicon 


? CR xii, 788f. 

?! See e.g. Dio. Laért. I. 48 where an interpolation into the Homeric catalogue of 
ships (Il. ii, 558) is atributed to Solon. The point of the interpolation was, allegedly, 
to (fraudulently) strengthen Athenian claims to Salamis, against Megaran claims. If 
this is indeed Melanchthon’s source, he is careful to ignore Solon’s instigation to war 
(c. 600 B.C.) and the Athenian conquest of Salamis. 

?? Ibid. 789. 

? Ibid. 
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Carionis or elsewhere, nor, to the best of my knowledge, does he take 
an interest in the political nature of any Greek polis. As surprising as 
this may seem to a modern reader, the very fact that the Athenian polis 
was later to evolve into a democracy is not so much as mentioned in 
the work. Melanchthon could not have been unaware of the charac- 
ter of the Athenian constitution. It is reasonable to assume that this 
devoted Greek scholar’s silence on Athens’ democratic constitution 
was either due to disinterest or disapproval. The latter option becomes 
more convincing when considering Melanchthon’s attitude towards 
the most prominent representative of fifth century Athenian democ- 
racy and imperialism, Pericles. Melanchthon, as we shall see, was by 
no means the only sixteenth century Greek scholar to disapprove of 
Athenian democracy. 


Melanchthon on Ancient Greece after Solon 


With Solon comes to an end the direct engagement with Greek cul- 
ture as such in the Chronicon Carionis. Though Melanchthon devotes 
considerable attention to Greek history during the Second (Persian) 
Monarchy, its central events such as the Persian Wars and the Pelo- 
ponnesian War are in no way privileged over other episodes in politi- 
cal and military history. The defeat of the invading Persians is nowhere 
described as the victory of Greek civilisation over a ‘barbarian menace’ 
with possible references to the Ottomans, nor is Athens’ defeat in the 
Peloponnesian War lamented—instead the horrors of the protracted 
war and Athenian defeat at the hands of the Peloponnesian League 
are taken as an opportunity to dwell on the cruelty of war, and its 
moral lesson, i.e. God’s unfailing chastisement of idolatry and cupid- 
ity. The Athenian defeat in the Peloponnesian War is in fact deemed 
justifiable since Melanchthon follows the sources which lay the blame 
for its outbreak on Athens, and Pericles in particular—not because of 
Athenian imperialism through the Delian League, but rather due to 
the petulance of its leaders (Pericles and later his protégé Alcibiades) 
and their instigation of an unnecessary war which brought about their 
city’s downfall. Melanchthon shows no favour to the Athenian side.” 
The salient characteristic of the portrayal of these two great events (the 


^ CR, xii 808. 
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Persian and Peloponnesian wars) is its tenacious moralistic stance, 
void of any subtle political insights with which some of the ancient 
sources abound— Thucydides first and foremost, of whom Melanch- 
thon was particularly fond. 


Melanchthon on the Third Monarchy 


The advent of the Third Monarchy, which was to spread the Greek lan- 
guage and culture to the far-flung extremities of the Hellenistic Oec- 
umene, elicits no excitement or special approval from Melanchthon. 
The third of Daniel's Four Monarchies was for him neither better nor 
worse than the preceding Chaldaean and Persian Monarchies or the 
Roman, which is to follow. Once again, the outlook is moralistic in 
nature. The pitiful moral decline and untimely death of Alexander the 
Great, after so brilliant a start, causes Melanchthon to dwell once again 
on the mutability of human fortune and, in a Protestant vein, the pre- 
cariousness of human virtue.” 

It seems that in Melanchthon's view there is a distinction between 
Greek language and civilisation, and the political-military history of 
the ancient Greeks. While he was devoted to the former, he shows no 
special favour for the latter—though owing to his acquaintance with 
Greek historians he was well informed about the political history of 
the Greeks. While Greek authors bear witness to a great flourishing 
of human reason, the Greek poleis, within which this occurred, were 
merely political units, laudable at times for keeping public order and 
guaranteeing authority and equity through just laws, but often blame- 
worthy as instigators of war. Likewise, Melanchthon does not seem to 
have had any special sympathy for the Hellenistic Empire, nor does he 
assign it any greater role than the other three Monarchies. 


The remainder of this chapter is devoted to several of Melanchthon's 
students and their understanding of Greek antiquity. This compara- 
tive perspective may help underline the common denominators of this 
Melanchthonian milieu, while at the same time tracing some important 
differences between each of the second-generation Lutheran human- 
ists and their master, and among themselves. 


?5 Ibid. 838. 
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Caspar Peucer on the Early Greeks, the Church, and the Sibyls 


Caspar Peucer (1525-1602) was born in Bautzen in Saxony and matric- 
ulated at the university of Wittenberg in 1543, where he became one of 
Melanchthon’s closest students and lodger, and since his marriage in 
1550 to Magdaleda, Melanchthon’s son-in-law. Having taught math- 
ematics at the lower faculty since 1550, he was awarded a doctorate in 
medicine and appointed professor at the medical faculty in 1560. After 
Melanchthon’s death Peucer led the Philippist faction in Saxon Luther- 
anism, and was the Saxon Elector’s personal physician from 1570. In 
1574 he and his fellow Philippists were branded “Crypto-Calvinists’ 
and fell from favour. Peucer lost his position at the electoral court and 
was incarcerated until his release and exile in 1586. He spent the final 
years of his life as court physician and advisor in Zerbst and Dessau in 
the services of the duke of Anhalt and the Palatine Flector.” Peucer’s 
works that are relevant to the present inquiry belong to the earlier and 
more fortunate period of his life as a young professor in the 1550s and 
the first decade after Melanchthon’s death. 


Part three of the Chronicon Carionis, which Melanchthon published 
shortly before his death, concludes with Charlemagne’s assumption 
of the Imperial title in 800. In 1562 and 1565 Peucer published his 
continuation of the Chronicon Carionis (parts four and five), extend- 
ing Melanchthon’s work up to the coronation of Charles V in 1519. 
This part of the Chronicle, which is Peucer’s main work as historian, 
will concern us in the next chapter. In the present context we turn to 
a work of his, which is not historiographical stricto sensu. 

In 1553 Caspar Peucer published a lengthy treatise on the principal 
types of divination, Commentarius de Paecipuis Divinationum Generi- 
bus.” While most aspects of the work are of no immediate relevance 
to the present study, Peucer offers a history of divination in antiquity 
in order to account for its origins. The historical sections in this work 
offer some insight into Peucer’s views on the ancient world. 


°° See the entries in ADB and NDB as well as G. Wartenberg, “Caspar Peucer—ein 
Humanist und Universalgelehrter im konfessionellen Zeitalter” in H.-P. Hasse and 
G. Wartenberg (eds.), Caspar Peucer (1525-1602) Wissenschaft, Glaube und Politik im 
konfessionellen Zeitalter (Leipzig, 2004), pp. 19-31. 

9” Caspar Peucerus, Commentarius de Praecipuis Diuinationum Generibus (Wit- 
tenberg, 1553). 
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In dealing with the Sibyls’ origin, Peucer, unlike Melanchthon, has 
no hesitation in offering an historical link between the Sibyls, or rather 
the Sibylline Oracles, and Noah and his progeny, as propagators of 
Christian doctrine. There are, according to him, two likely etymol- 
ogies for the word Sibylla. One is Greek: a compound of Xióc, the 
Doric for Auög (gen. for Zeúç) and BovAn (council) —meaning literally 
‘council of Zeus’. This etymology varies slightly from the one offered 
by the first century B.C. Roman polymath Varro” and, following him, 
by most ancient authors, among them Lactantius, Augustine, Isidore 
of Seville, Virgil’s fourth century commentator Servius,” and impor- 
tantly for Peucer, Melanchthon himself in the Chronicon Carionis.'” 
Varro’s etymology seems to have been standard since late antiquity, 
and was endorsed by Henri Estienne in his Thesaurus Graecae Lin- 
guae (1572).'" Varro offers owg, Aeolic for Beög (god) + the Aeolic 
Bova for BovAn (council). Peucer here offers an etymology which 
substitutes a derivation of the name Zeus for a presumably Aeolic 
word for god. This in itself may not be of great significance, but may 
offer a clue as to Peucer’s sources for his account of the religion of 
the ancient Greeks.'? Peucer, however, is more inclined to accept a 
second, Hebrew etymology according to which Sibylla is a corrupted 
derivation of the Hebrew Kabala'? (reception)—here meant literally 
as reception of divine lore, and not necessarily referring to Jewish 
mysticism. His (unnamed) source for this etymology suggests the past 
tense kibel (received) as the immediate source. Peucer's etymological 
preference is significant; a Hebrew etymology allows him to argue for 
an antique Hebrew origin for the Sibyls in the “schools of the Fathers’, 
and hence to attribute their oracles to of divinely attained wisdom. 
Peucer, like Melanchthon, saw in Noah a Christian custodian of divine 


* Antiquitates rerum humanarum divinarum. See: H. W. Parke (B. C. McGing ed.) 
Sibyls and Sibylline Prophecy in Classical Antiquity (London, 1988), pp. 29f. 

°° Serv. Dan. Aen. VI 12 and Aen. III. 445. 

100 See note 60. 

101 K, B. Hase, W. Dindorf, and L. Dindorf (eds.), Henrici Stephani Thesaurus Grae- 
cae Linguae (Paris, 1848-1854), s.v. 

102 I have, hitherto, been unsuccesful in tracing Peucer's source for this etymology, 
though it seems to me more likely to have been a borrowing from some source rather 
than an original invention. 

103 I am here following Peucer's transliteration. Here too I have, as yet, been unable 
to trace Peucer's likely source. 

104 De Divinationum Generibus, 107°”. 
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lore, a responsibility which was passed on to his sons Sem and Japhet.’ 
Peucer, however, goes a step further than Melanchthon to claim that 
Sambethe, the name given by the Sibyl of the third Sibylline Oracle, 
who was to Peucer’s mind the most ancient Sibyl, was in fact a merger 
of the two names Sem and Japhet.' It was under the name Sembethen 
that the doctrine concerning God, the Fall, Restitution, Redemption, 
and God’s gratuitous reception of mankind, which had been passed 
down since the earliest of times, was committed to writing. To these 
divine teachings Sem and Japhet added prophecies, revealed to them 
by the Holy Ghost, since they were worried about the severity of the 
punishments about to be visited on an increasingly sinful mankind. 
Sem and Japhet’s immediate posterity gratefully recorded and passed 
down their progenitors’ salutary utterances under the name Sam- 
bethen, which meant merely Sem and Japhet. Here too Peucer differs 
from some ancient sources, among them Lactantius, in suggesting 
Sambethen as a composite name attributed to a compilation of eccle- 
siastical teaching rather than the name of an actual prophetess.” 

The Old Testament Sibylline pedigree, which Melanchthon put for- 
ward hesitantly, is confidently endorsed and elaborated by Peucer. And 
yet, while the Sibyls, or rather the Sibylline Oracles, are for Peucer an 
Old Testament inheritance, they fell victim in consequent generations 
to degeneration. What was originally divine teaching pertaining to the 
very essence of Christian teaching, that is, concerned with what dis- 
tinctly belongs to the realm of evangelium, was corrupted by ignorance 
and contaminated by diabolical machinations; and yet the name Sam- 
bethen clearly indicates the Oracles’ source.'® It is, however, worth 
noting that while Melanchthon thinks of the Sibyls in the context 
of early Greek civilisation, Peucer, who like his contemporaries was 
acquainted with the Sibylline Oracles through their transmission in 


105 Tbid. 

106 Tbid. 

107 Tbid. 

108 Ibid. 108". Non ita multa post, cum posteritas horum distracta esset atque dis- 
persa, & plurimi disceßissent a uestigijs maiorum, receptis atque approbatis corrupte- 
lis, quae in doctrinam irrepserant, interciderunt monumenta Patrum, & nuda nomina 
retenda, Diabolique praestigijs, quas struxerat npóg tò diaotpéget tg óðodç tod 
xvpíou tàç ev0etac, praefixa sunt, ut a sanctis Patribus manasse, & non temere cogi- 
tata esse crederentur, de indicio titulorum, quibus uenditabantur. 
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Greek sources, stresses that the Greeks are not unique in this respect, 
and that various peoples in antiquity had their own Sibyls.'? 

Following the genealogy offered by Genesis, Peucer explains how 
true doctrine, inherited from Sem and Japhet, was so badly corrupted: 
the Chaldaeans corrupted true doctrine with philosophy, and the 
Egyptians corrupted it with superstitions. Peucer accuses the Romans 
of transforming religion into monarchia, an indictment of ancient 
Rome clearly meant to reflect on the claims of the later Roman Pon- 
tiffs. The Greeks, in turn, corrupted their Old Testament inheritance 
by their love of disputations and allegories. Peucer goes further to state 
that even centuries later, after true doctrine had once again been intro- 
duced into Greece by the Apostles, the quarrelsome Greeks quickly 
introduced theological strife by their addiction to competitive disputa- 
tion and arguments.'? 

Significantly, Peucer shares with Melanchthon the view of ancient 
paganism as a corrupt derivation of the original Christian doctrine 
revealed to Noah and the Hebrew Patriarchs. Like Melanchthon, he 
argues that the historical changes—he does not specify which— caused 
the oblivion of true doctrine; and yet, unlike Melanchthon, he argues 
that some of the ceremonies practised by the pious Patriarchs outlived 
the religious doctrine behind them. Ignorant pagans retained the orig- 
inal practice, reduced to a hollow shell, with later fanciful explanations 
filling in the void left by the disappearance of doctrine." Pagan rites 
in Greek antiquity, therefore, are for Peucer an echo of primordial 
Christian teaching. Like Melanchthon, Peucer tries to demonstrate 
the Hebrew origins of some Greek names, which attest to the Greeks' 


19 Ibid. 

10 Ibid. Graeci amantes & perquam studiosi nouarum & ingeniosarum inuen- 
tionum, in Pyrronias disputationes religionem uerterunt. In a revised edition of the 
work (Crato Wittenberg, 1560) p. 130. the Greek corruption of pristine doctrine is 
elaborated: Graeci arguti natura vonnoveg eopetikoi xoi qiAóvetkou & facundi, atque 
amantes, ac perquam cupidi, & studiosi nouarum & argutarum inuentionum, reli- 
gionem turbarunt acumine & subtilitate disputationum, & doctrinam obruerunt 
aenigmatum, allegoriarum scite accommodatarum, uenustarum imaginum ac pic- 
turarum, ingeniose excogitatis commentis, quibus uelut praetensis nebulis, lux doc- 
trinae circumfusa ac hebetata sensim emarcuit initio, auide arripientibus imperitis, 
quae uelut oculis cerni uidebantur: paulo post extincta prorsus euanuit, relicto ina- 
nium fabellarum fumo, quem solum gens Graeca, ante Apostolorum praedicationem, 
pro uerae doctrinae luce amplexa est, ac sectata. Post Apostolos, rursus constitutum 
ab his doctrinae corpus, Graeci disputationum [131'] contruersijs referserunt, & 
discerpserunt. 

!! Ibid. 877-88". 
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descent from Noah—a fact of which the Greeks themselves were igno- 
rant. To illustrate this he argues that both the Greek Zeúç and Latin 
lovis are derived from the Hebrew Jehova.'” 


David Chytraeus: the exclusion of pre-Herodotean Greek History 
and moralistic reading of Herodotus and Thucydides 


Another vantage point to second-generation Lutheran opinions on 
Greek antiquity is offered by the works of David Chytraeus (1531- 
1600). Having studied under Joachim Camerarius in Tübingen, in 
Wittenberg under Melanchthon, and in Heidelberg, Chytraeus taught 
Rhetoric and Astronomy in Wittenberg, as well as lecturing on 
Melanchthon's Loci communes. Chytraeus went on to teach theology, 
Greek, and history in Rostock, where he attained a doctorate in theol- 
ogy in 1561. A busy ecclesiastical politician, Chytraeus was engaged 
with the quest for conciliation within late sixteenth century Lutheran- 
ism. Beside his numerous theological works, his teaching in Rostock 
and writings covered pedagogical-humanist themes such as a guide to 
the reading of histories, works on chronology, and commentaries on 
Herodotus and Thucydides. Though a student of Melanchthon's and 
a propagator of his historical outlook, Chytraeus’ engagement with 
Greek antiquity reveals not only his indebtedness to his teacher but 
also a shift in historical sensitivity and types of interest in the Greek 
world—this will become a crucial point in the next chapter where his 
‘discovery’ of the contemporary Greek Church is discussed. 

A significant shift in historical outlook can be found in Chytraeus' 
handbook on the method of reading histories, De lectione historiarum 
(1563). Chytraeus is eager to show the greater antiquity of ecclesi- 
astical history (i.e. the Old Testament) over pagan history. One of 
his arguments is that the Greeks possess no reliable historical record 
prior to Herodotus' account of the Lydian kingdom at the outset of 
book I of the Histories. All Greek accounts of earlier events, the Tro- 
jan War included, were fanciful and unreliable. This stance is moti- 
vated by his concern to privilege the Old Testament. Chytraeus shared 
Melanchthon's humanistic sympathies and valued the Chronicon Car- 
ionis, which he warmly recommended to his readers in De lectione 


112 Ibid. 88-89". 
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historiarum. His history lectures at the university of Rostock were an 
extensive commentary on the Chronicon Carionis,? and yet, unlike 
Melanchthon, he excludes the entire corpus of archaic poetry from 
historical investigation. 

It is likely, as Chytraeus himself suggests in the De lectione histo- 
riarum, that this greater degree of criticism is a product of his more 
systematic approach to questions of chronology. The ancient Greek 
bards had no knowledge of chronology ab initio mundi, and were 
therefore incapable of providing a sound chronological anchor to their 
accounts. For Chytraeus, locating of events within the series annorum 
was an elementary requirement of historical veracity." The earliest 
Greek authority whose account could safely be embedded within such 
a chronology stemming from Genesis was Herodotus. This gives Hero- 
dotus a privileged standing among pagan historians, as indeed was 
accorded to him by Melanchthon. 

In 1597 Chytraeus commentary on Herodotus was published in 
Halle.''® His son Ulrich Chytraeus composed a lengthy introduction 
to the work. In it he repeats what his father had stated elsewhere about 
the hermeneutic approach to the reading of histories, i.e. positing the 
Decalogue as a system of loci under which the various episodes in the 
Histories should be sorted out. 

Pericles, who serves here as an exemplum, is chided for allowing 
his lover's (Aspasia) hate for Megara to cloud his judgement." David 
Chytraeus himself had harsh words for the Athenian statesman in 
his 1562 introduction to Thucydides," where Pericles is accused of 
arrogance and stubbornness and of involving Athenian citizens in 
an unnecessary war, fuelled by his hatred of Megara." ? Apart from 
the clear anti Periclean stand, Chytraeus' moralistic reading of both 
Herodotus and Thucydides suggests a pedagogical disinterest in the 
institutional and political subtleties involved in the history of the 


15 M. Völkel, “Theologische Heilsanstalt und Erfahrungswissen: David Chytraeus’ 
Auslegung der Universalhistorie zwischen Prophetie und Modernisierung (UB-Ros- 
tock, MSS. hist. 5)" in K.-H. Glaser and S. Stuth (eds.) David Chytraeus (1530-1600) 
Norddeutscher Humanismus in Europa: Beiträge zum Wirken des Kraichgauer Gele- 
hrten (Regional Verlag, 2000), pp. 121-41. 

4 De lectione historiarum, Bl". 

"5 [n Herodotum commentarius acuratus. 

16 Ibid. BÆ. 

"7 In lectionem Thucydidis, (12. April 1562), printed together with the Chronologia 
Historiae Herodoti, & Thucydidis (Strasbourg, 1563). 

us [bid. LI'- L2". 
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Greek poleis, and amply attested to by historians he was reading. ‘This, 
however, is not a result of ignorance. Convincing evidence of Chytra- 
eus’ awareness of the importance of the minutiae of Athenian politi- 
cal terminology is offered in a draft of an undated latter he wrote to 
his former teacher Joachim Camerarius. The letter itself is extant in a 
collection of Chytraeus’ correspondence published posthumously by 
David Chytraeus Jr. in 1614.!? In this letter Chytraeus, who was using 
Camerarius’ edition of Herodotus (1541)'? in his lectures, presents 
him with a series of queries on the exact nature of military offices 
mentioned in Herodotus, and their possible correspondence to similar 
titles in Thucydides. In one case Chytraeus was struck by the story of 
the unlawful execution of a certain Cylon, Olympic victor and son-in- 
law of the Megarian tyrant Theagenes. Cylon attempted to seize power 
by taking hold of the Acropolis, aided by Megarian soldiers in 632 
B.C. Attic peasants, who stormed into town and foiled this attempt, 
saved the Athenian constitution.'”' After his failed coup Cylon and 
his followers sought sanctuary in the temple. After being lured down 
by a promise to spare their lives, he and his followers were put to 
death. Chytraeus raises this early episode of Athenian history since he 
is interested in the exact definition of the magistrates officiating at the 
time. Herodotus calls them Ilpvravıg Navkpapwv (commanders of the 
pre-Cleisthenian civil divisions) while Thucydides claims they were 
the nine archons. Chytraeus wonders whether they could have been 
demarchs (chief magistrates of the Athenian demes).'”” Camerarius’ 
response to this and other queries about the minutiae of early Athe- 
nian terminology was not published in this collection, and it is clear 
that David Chytraeus Jr., who was eager to enhance his late father’s 
scholarly reputation, published the letter with this effect in mind.” 
What this letter does reveal, however, is that Chytraeus was fully 


12 Davidis Chytraei Theologi ac Historici eminentissimi, Rostochiana in Academia 
Professoris quondam primarii Epistolae [...] (Hanover, 1614), pp. 411f. 

20 Herodoti Libri novem (Basel, 1541). 

121 Hrd. v, 71, Thuc. i, 162. 

122 Ibid. 412. In Tepyıy. pag. 162. [reference to page in Camerarius’ 1541 edition] 
nominantur IIpotávig Novxpópov, De his dubito, an oi évvéa ‘Apyovtes sint, vt ex 
Thucyd. eandem Historiam libro 1. [126] recitante potest intelligi. An vero ónuóápxot 
fuerint, quorum singulis decem tribubus duodecim totidem vavxpapiats praeerant, 
quarum munus Nauim vnam, ad vsus bellicos instructam & paratam exhibere & 
durante bello alere. 

75 It is quite possible that the original purpose of the letter was to impress Camer- 
arius as much as it may have been intended to benefit from his classical erudition. 
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conversant with the general history and details of the Athenian consti- 
tution. His vagueness about the constitutional and political nature of 
Pericles’ rule, therefore, can be safely attributed to disinterest, in this 
context, and a deliberate concentration on the moralistic aspect of the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. 

It should be noted that while Thucydides, with whom both Melanch- 
thon and Chytraeus were well acquainted, is not uncritical of Ath- 
ens, his position is not anti Periclean. Melanchthon and Chytraeus 
are here relying on Thucydides, among others, for their information, 
but reach very different conclusions. Unlike Thucydides, Melanchthon 
and Chytraeus were not interested in the political aspects of Athenian 
history per se, but rather in the moral benefit that this history could 
convey to its readers. 

With the maverick Alcibiades, for whom Thucydides maintained 
a critical admiration, Chytraeus follows Melanchthon in condemning 
his reckless campaign in Sicily (415 B.C.) and seizes on the opportu- 
nity to warn his readers about the evils of instigating gratuitous wars. 
Any subtler historical insight that Thucydides has to offer is lost. 


Michael Neander on the beginning of Greek History 


We turn now to another direct student of Melanchthon’s and a prolific 
writer of text books, Michael Neander (1525-1595). Neander (origi- 
nally Neumann) was born to a family of well-to-do merchants in the 
Lusatian town of Sorau (Zary in present day Poland). After attending 
the local Latin school, he matriculated in Wittenberg in 1542, where 
he became closely acquainted with Luther and Melanchthon. Unlike 
Peucer and Chytraeus, Neander’s entire career took place within the 
context of Lutheran Latin schools. In 1547, following the Schmalkal- 
dic League’s defeat, Neander left Wittenberg and was appointed, with 
recommendations from Melanchthon and Justus Jonas, to teach at the 
Latin school in Nordhausen, and later as deputy headmaster there. In 
1550 he moved to the Latin school in Ilfeld—a former cloister which 
had been converted to a school by its last abbot, after he had become 
Protestant. Neander was appointed headmaster and taught there 
for the rest of his life. Despite the relative isolation of a small Latin 
school in the Harz region, far removed from the hub of university life, 
Neander was one of the most prominent and prolific authors of peda- 
gogical textbooks, ranging from Hebrew, Latin, and Greek grammars, 
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universal history, geography, catechisms and didactic poetry. There 
is, furthermore, nothing ‘provincial’ about his pedagogical composi- 
tions, and he proves himself remarkably well read, and on occasion 
acquainted with Greek works which were not yet available in print at 
the time. He corresponded with Peucer, Chytraeus, and the Tübingen 
Greek scholar Martin Crusius, whom we shall encounter in the fol- 
lowing chapters. While adhering generally to a Melanchthonian view 
of Greek history and letters, his works, as we shall see here and in the 
following chapters, are no slavish remoulding of his teacher’s works 
for the benefit of schoolboys. 


In the preface to his handbook on universal history, Chronicon sive 
Synopsis Historiarum (1586),'** Neander explains the reason for its 
composition. The greatest accomplishment of historical writing in his 
day, Neander writes, is Melanchthon's Chronicon Carionis, and yet 
that elaborate work is both too lengthy and too complicated to be 
used by young schoolboys.'* He introduces his handbook as a mere 
simplified version of his late master's work. While Neander follows 
Melanchthon in the essential outline of his work, his Chronicon is by 
far more original than its author would have us believe. The work, fur- 
thermore, was clearly written with more than one audience in mind. 
While the bulk of the work does offer a fairly simplified version of 
Protestant universal history, some of the learned asides and lengthier 
excursions were clearly intended for learned readers. 

Like Melanchthon, Neander, takes the post-diluvian partition of 
the world between Noah's three sons as the starting point for the his- 
tory of all known peoples. Japhet was allotted Asia Minor and Europe 
where he promulgated his father's teachings. In his short Historia 
Ecclesiae sive Populi Dei"* Neander offers an almost identical account 
of Japhet's promulgation of doctrine, but is more pronounced about 
its content: "doctrinam sparsit de Christo, de vita aeterna, de regno- 
rum mutatione & Ecclesia." These teachings were later collected by the 


124 Chronicon sive Synopsis Historiarum, quae res gestas praecipuarum in orbe gen- 
tium a rebus humanis conditis ad hanc vsque nostram aetatem certa expositionis impe- 
riorum, gentium, rerum variarum & maxime insignium, annorum item & temporum 
serie annotatas & expositas continet (Leipzig, 1586). 

125 Neander, Chronicon siue synopsis historiarum, pp. a2"-a3'. 

7$ The short work is bound together with the Synopsis Chronicorum without date 
or place of publication. 

77 Nenader, Historia Ecclesiae sive Populi Dei, 2". 
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Sibyls, after they had passed from living memory. The Sibylline Ora- 
cles for Neander, like Melanchthon and unlike Peucer, were compila- 
tions by genuine Sibyls, rather than a doctrinal compendium by Sem 
and Japhet. Neander takes this one step further than Melanchthon 
and Peucer, by suggesting that the Sibyls were later the source for all 
wise pagan utterances on divine nature and history.” In other words, 
for Neander all the wisdom of Greek antiquity had pristine Christian 
teaching as its ultimate source. In a sense, the Sibylline Oracles are for 
Neander, owing to their Christian origin, a Protestant substitute for 
the Prisca Theologia. Unlike Melanchthon, Neander does mention the 
Hermetic Corpus (or rather Mercurius Trismegistus) but is cautiously 
brief in this mention, merely stating the author’s name and the fact 
that he had lived in Egypt in the time of Moses, and was noted for his 
learning, and that his writings survive in Greek. Nothing is said about 
the content of those writings or the authority attributed to them. This 
laconic statement about Hermes Trismegistus is immediately followed 
by an equally curt mention of Zoraster.’”” Neander's interest in the 
Sibylline Oracles was not restricted to accounts of universal history. 
Excerpts from the Sibylline Oracles are appended to his Greek-Latin 
edition of Luther's small Catechism, where they are cited together with 
other pious Apocrypha within an apophthegmic context, which will be 
considered briefly in chapter four, rather than a systematic attempt at 
considering the Sibylline corpus as a whole.'?? 

As to the definition of the Greeks, Neander follows the accepted view 
of the Ionians as direct descendants of Japhet's son Iavan, who was 
therefore the most ancient and wisest of the Greeks. Neander admits 
there is some confusion as to the exact makeup of later ancient Greeks 
owing to their admixture with other ancient peoples, while Melanch- 
thon saw all Greek tribes as direct descendants of Javan’s progeny.'*! 


28 Ibid. C4”. Ex iliis Sibyllarum oraculis omnibus aetatibus, veteres sapientes, Phi- 
losophi & Poétae petiuerunt, quae de Deo, de animae immortalitate, de duratione 
imperiorum recte dixisse existimati sunt. 

12 [bid. 

8° Cf I. Backus, “Early Christianity in Michael Neander's Greek-Latin Edition of 
Luther's Catechism”, in C. Ligota and J.-L. Quantin (eds.), History of Scholarship: A 
Selection of Papers from the Seminar on the History of Scholarship held annually at the 
Warburg Institute (Oxford, 2006), pp. 197-230, esp. pp. 197-201, 217ff. 

131 Tbid. 42". 
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Neander on Solon and the Persian and Peloponnesian Wars 


Like Melanchthon, Neander too treats Solon as a wise legislator, with 
no apparent interest in his legislation’s historical context, the stasis in 
sixth century Athenian society and its importance for the development 
of the Athenian constitution. Yet most revealingly, unlike the Chroni- 
con Carionis, in Neander’s Chronicon sive synopsis historiarum Solon is 
taken out of his historical context altogether. He does not come under 
a heading embedded in a chronological account of Greek affairs, but 
appears under: Viri Sapientes sub initium secundae Monarchie." This 
catalogue of ancient sages begins with Linus, Hercules' Theban teacher, 
the Athenian Musaeus, and the Thracian Orpheus.'? It is in this con- 
text that Neander introduces the Seven Sages: Thales, Bias, Pittacus, 
Cleobolus, Periander, Solon, and Epimenides. The relatively elaborate 
excursion on Solon in this catalogue, which is not awarded to the pre- 
ceding five Sages, deals with the Draconian laws, and states that Solon 
mitigated their inhuman severity.?* Unlike Melanchthon, Neander has 
no reservation about this legal leniency. This relatively brief account of 
Solon in Neander's textbook on universal history should not be taken 
as a lack of interest in the Athenian legislator, but merely as his place 
in the scheme of universal history, as Neander understood it—Solon 
as a member of one of the groupings of Sages of antiquity, rather than 
a concrete political context. A fleeting remark Neander makes later 
in the work is particularly revealing. This he does in the short section 
dealing with contemporary Athens. A closer consideration of this sec- 
tion belongs to the next chapter, but for the present this remark by 
Neander on the decline of what used to be the Glory that was Athens 
is revealing: 


1? Neander, Chronicon sive synopsis historiarum, p. 78". 

13 [bid. 

34 Ibid. 78-79". 

35 Ibid. Vbi etiam hoc admiratione dignum commemoratur, nullibi nunc in Grae- 
cia loqui homines Bopfapvxótepov atque nunc loquantur Athenis, quae tamen olim 
fuerit koıvöv norðevthpiov návtæv &vOpanov Kai TAVTOLOG TadedoeMs EpyaAotrpLov, 
ut illa de causa lib. 10. apud Pollucem Graecum scriptorem, non prorsus frustra sit, 
quod Atheniensibus in oraculo olim pronunciatum fuit, u poi Aßnvatoug aivette 
noAyoi Eoovran, id est, vtres erunt, & degenrabunt aliquando a maiorum suorum gen- 
erositate, virtute, doctrina, elegantia, eloquentia, & sapientia.Sunt autem duo millia 
annorum a Solone illo sapiente, Reipublicae Atheniensis gubernatore, & celebrato illo 
legum conditore, usque ad hunc Mahometem euersorem Athenarum. 
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[...] Whereby the following too should be mentioned: nowhere in Greece 
nowadays do people use a more barbarous idiom than in Athens. Ath- 
ens, which was once the common school of mankind and the work- 
shop of all instruction, concerning which we find in Pollux the Greek 
author, book 10, that it was by no means in vain that the following was 
announced to the Athenians by Oracle: [Greek] Do not praise the Athe- 
nians to me, they shall [in the future] be [but] oxen hide [end of quote] 
that is: they shall be wineskins, and shall one day fall from their fore- 
fathers’ nobility, virtue, learning, refinement, eloquence, and wisdom. 

Two thousand years stand between Solon, that wise governor of the 
Athenian state, and celebrated legislator, and Mahomet,'” the destroyer 
of Athens. 


In discussing the decline of Athens Neander takes Solon as the chron- 
ological milestone from which the duration of its glory is measured. 
The position allotted here to Solon is evident, and yet, revealing too 
is Solon’s title of ille sapiens, Reipublicae Atheniensis gubernator, & 
celebratus ille legum conditor—fulsome praise, but here too, even 
when Solon is used as a chronological milestone, he is treated almost 
a-historically as a wise legislator, and vague Athenian gubernator, 
without revealing an interest in the constitutional repercussions of his 
legislation. 

An instructive parallel to Neander’s treatment of Solon can be 
found in the Melanchthonian universal history by the Leipzig profes- 
sor of Latin, Greek, and history, Matthäus Dresser (1536-1607). In the 
first part of his universal history, Isagoge historica, Dresser does not 
mention Solon when relating central events of ancient Greek history— 
although his account is far more detailed than both Melanchthon’s 
and Neander’s—but instead deals with him in a catalogue of sages in 
the fourth millennium (of the traditio domus Eliae)."” Here, as with 
Neander, the Athenian politician and legislator is treated as an ancient 
sage, divorced from his political and constitutional context. And while 
Solon is not used by Dresser as a chronological signpost, as he is with 
Neander, he has the following incredible observation about the Athe- 
nian constitution: Royal rule lasted in Athens up to the reign of 


136 Julius Pollux a 2nd century A.D. grammarian. 

87 Le, Mehmet II. 

“8 For the extensive list of fourth millennium sages see M. Dresser, Isagoges His- 
toricae Pars prima, Complectens Acra praecipua, maximeque memorabilia in Ecclesia, 
& Politijs, per millenarios mundi quatuor (Lepzig, 1589), pp. 499-548. 

1? Ibid. 207f. [...] qui status fuit democraticus et a Mahomete Turcorum rege, qui 
Constantinopolin cepit, euersus est, postquam annos stetis ter mille. Hodie de hac flo- 
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Kordos who sacrificed himself (anno mundi 2899), this was followed 
by the rule of archons. At first their rule was for life, but later restricted 
to ten years. Anno mundi 3290 annual magistracies were established: 
^which was the democratic state, and was disrupted by Mahomet, king 
of the Turks who captured Constantinople, after it (i.e. the democratic 
constitution) had lasted three thousand years." This remarkable sense 
of continuity of Greek history up to the Ottoman conquest of Con- 
stantinople in 1453 will be discussed in the following chapter. 


Like Melanchthon and Chytraeus, Neander betrays no interest in the 
constitutional and political history of the Ancient Greeks per se; nor 
does he betray any great interest in the Persian Wars, which are allot- 
ted a highly condensed account.'^ The only point about the Persian 
Wars that elicits a more lengthy comment is the story of Themistocles 
and the vicissitudes of his fortune. Themistocles exile is awarded a 
subsection (Themistocles exul), an elaboration not awarded to the bat- 
tles of Marathon, Thermopylae, or Salamis!“ The Athenians’ ingrati- 
tude to their wartime leader is treated by Neander as a philological 
instance (with references to various ancient sources), rather than as 
a starting point for a moralistic excursion, which one would expect 
in the Chronicon Carionis had Melanchthon devoted a section to 
Themistocles. 

The same brevity characterises Neander's account of the Pelopon- 
nesian War,” which, once the section on sources is omitted, spans 
no more that eleven lines. As with Melanchthon, Pericles is named as 
agitator, though Neander pays a fleeting tribute to his eloquence and 
wisdom.'* 


rentißima vrbe reliquae sunt partes tres milliaria sex aut septem complectentes, ciuium 
vero millia circiter duodecim. Ac suprema quidem pars, in qua arx, & templum Dei 
ignoti situm fuit, tota a Turcis incolitur. Media vero a Christianis frequentatur. Infima, 
quae & regiam continet marmoribus & columnis suffultam, non frequenter, sed vix 
tertia ex parte habitatur. Narrauit mihi Immanuel Musicus nobilis ciuis Atheniensis, 
qui graecas & latinas literas in Italia didicerat, Areopagum esse conuersum in monas- 
terium, & de academia nihil esse reliquum nisi verba haec: oeuvotg mapoditats, yai- 
pew, xaipere mapodttar. Scholae ibi plane sunt nullae, neque literarum cultus aliquis 
reliquus est. Christianorum pueri nihil discunt, nisi Arithmeticen, vt ad negociatio- 
nes sint idonei, & Musicen, quae admirabili suauitate sua etiam exteros cupiditate 
audiendi incendit, & audientes in admirationem traducit. (my underline) 

!^ Chronicon sive Epitome Historiarum, pp. 52'-53'. 

1^ Ibid. 53'f. 

1? Ibid. 60"f. 

19 Tbid. 60°. 
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Johann Funck: The Four Monarchies Scheme and its impact on the 
Writing of Greek History 


Melanchthon, Chytraeus, and Neander’s brevity on ancient Greek 
political history, it has been argued repeatedly, cannot be attributed 
simply to personal predispositions; it is rather a result of Lutheran his- 
toriography’s adoption of the Four Monarchies paradigm for its uni- 
versal history. The work of the eminent and ill fated Lutheran scholar, 
Johann Funck sheds light on this aspect. 

Johann Funck (1518-1566) was born in Wöhrd, near Nuremberg. 
After attaining a Master’s degree in Wittenberg, he served as preacher 
at the Nuremberg church of St. Johann. In 1547, following the defeat 
of the Schmalkaldic League, he fled to the court of Albrecht of Prussia 
where he became a close associate of Andreas Osiander (1498-1552). 
His association with Osiander eventually got him entangled in theo- 
logical and political strife. Despite the duke’s favour, he eventually fell 
victim to the hostility of the Prussian estates and the Polish crown 
(Albrecht's feudal overlord), and was tried and executed in 1566.144 
Though Funck was to become a fatally controversial figure, his his- 
torical and chronological work, relevant here, belongs to the period 
in his life when he was still a member of the mainstream Lutheran 
establishment in Nuremberg. 

Apart from being Melanchthon’s student in Wittenberg, Funck’s 
affinity with the framework of the Chronicon Carionis manifested 
itself in the extension he published to the chronicle's 1532 edition,'^ 
extending the account of world history from 1532 to 1546.' Funck’s 
Chronologia appeared in 1544 to which he added an extensive com- 
mentary in 1552, divided into ten books and offering a running com- 
mentary on the main historical events charted in the elaborate tables 
of the Chronologia." Funck’s chronological work went through five 


14 See ADB. 

145 That is prior to Melanchthon's significant extension of the original work in 1558 
and 1560. 

46 Chronica durch Magistrum Johan Carion, fleissig zusamen gezogen, meniglich 
nützlich zulesen [...] Durch Johan Funcken zusamen getragen (Frankfurt, 1546). See 
B. Bauer, “Die Chronica Carionis von 1532”, pp. 208f. The 1532 version of the Chroni- 
con Carionis went up to 1532. 

47 Comentarius in praecedentem Chronologiam. libri decem (Basel, 1552). The edi- 
tion I have used is the later 1554 edition, printed in Basel and extending the chronol- 
ogy to 1547. 
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editions by 1600, and its success outlived its ill-fated and controversial 
author.'^* 

Owing to the succinct nature of a commentary on a crammed 
chronological table Funck must be highly selective with his material. 
The first four books are dedicated to the Four Monarchies. Like the 
Chronicon Carionis, the main aim of each book is to give an account 
of how each Monarchy played out the role allotted to it by Provi- 
dence. Most of what we today define as Archaic and Classical Greek 
history took place under the aegis of the second, Persian Monarchy. 
It is therefore, that while most of Funck's sources for this period are 
in fact Greek, he pays almost no attention to the Greek history of that 
period in his commentary. The Persian War is merely treated as a 
confirmation of Daniel's vision.” The most extensive account of any 
Greek personage in the second book dealing with the Persian Monar- 
chy is devoted to Themistocles. But this too is not due to his resistance 
to the Persian invasion, but rather to the date of his death, given by 
Thucydides, which helps Funck with his chronological calculations to 
determine the year in which the reign of Artaxerxes began.'^? 

This, again, is no indication of a lack of interest for ancient Greece, 
but rather of the constraints imposed by the framework of the Four 
Monarchies. Funck's historical account in the commentaries, and 
indeed his elaborate chronological tables, are not a mere aggregation 
of data, but rather a narrative with a point to make: a series of four 
succeeding Monarchies, which Providence has supplied and main- 
tained as a stage for the finite theatre of this world. 

While the difference of genre should not be overlooked, I believe 
Funck's commentary offers a clue as to Melanchthon, and subse- 
quently Neander's, decisions in writing about Greek history. With the 
adoption of the four Monarchies scheme as the political framework for 
the history of mankind from antiquity to Last Judgement, the political 
and military events of Greece before Alexander the Great are perforce 
marginalized. And the third Monarchy, established by Alexander the 
Great, is itself but a necessary stage in a preordained course of things, 
and is not, in itself, privileged in any way; this in stark contrast to 


18 M. Pohlig, Zwischen Gelehrsamkeit und konfessioneller Identitätsstiftung. Luthe- 
rische Kirchen- und Universalgeschichtsschreibung 1546-1617 (Tübingen, 2007), pp. 
211-16. See also Wegele, Geschichte der deutschen Historiographie, p. 195. 

19 [bid. p. 33. 

150 Ibid. p. 43. 
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the (mythical or real) history of Greek civilisation, which is treated 
extensively. An indication of this can be found in Matthäus Dresser’s 
above-mentioned chronicle. The organisation of the material accord- 
ing to anno mundi millennia, rather than Monarchies, allowed him 
to dwell at relative length on the central events of Greek political and 
military history—though his treatment of its cultural achievements, 
even of a political figure like Solon, as we have seen above, is relegated 
to a separate appendix grafted on to the chronicle, without forming an 
integral part of the narrative. 


Conclusion 


The framework of Daniel's Four Monarchies, needless to say, was not 
a Protestant invention, yet its adoption by Melanchthon and Sleidan 
made it the accepted framework of Lutheran universal history for 
several generations—a privileged status, which was not universally 
awarded to it in the sixteenth century. Since much of Greek history, 
and indeed the flowering of Greek civilisation, occurred during the 
reign of Daniel's second (Persian) Monarchy, references to these events 
in the Chronicon Carionis occur in subsections under the more general 
heading of the Persian Monarchy. Once the Greek Empire takes over 
with Alexander's victory in the battle of Issus (333 B.C.), Greek history 
falls squarely under the rubric of Daniel's Third Monarchy. 

In other words, the framework Melanchthon adopted makes a dis- 
cussion of the political history of pre-Macedonian Greeks marginal. 
What is of vital importance is the role played by ancient Greece as a 
storehouse of erudition—which constitutes Melanchthon and Nean- 
der's interest in Greek antiquity within the framework of universal 
history, and makes them fairly indifferent to the political nature and 
fortunes of the Greek poleis, which gave rise to this civilisation or at 
the very least housed it. This cultural/political dichotomy in Melanch- 
thonian historical thought will be evident, as we shall see in the next 


1 Eg. Dresser, Isagoges Historicae Pars prima, pp. 361-404 “Res sive historiae 
Graecorum in millennario 4", concentrating almost exclusively on a series of wars 
fought by the Greek poleis. Greek sages from Homer to Strabo, including Solon, are 
treated under "Caput postremum de viris doctis in millennario quarto", pp. 499- 
548. 
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chapter, when dealing with Melanchthon’s ambivalence in writing 
about the Byzantium. 

For the Melanchthonian tradition the conception of universal his- 
tory has two focal points. The first is the political history of the world, 
which is all meant to fit in, though not always smoothly, within Dan- 
iel's Four Monarchy prophecy. Yet this, significantly for the present 
inquiry, is meant to set the strictly finite stage of world history for the 
main occurrence, i.e. the manifestation of God’s Word from Creation 
to the Last Judgement and its preservation and promulgation. This 
too is to a great extent a medieval inheritance, yet with the important 
exception that the Protestant historians have a fundamentally different 
understanding of this providential manifestation and its relation in 
history to the ecclesia (visibilis et invisibilis)—it is not one of its many 
attributes and tasks, but its only valid definition. 

It is also worth noting the Old World, and in a sense eastward orien- 
tation of this universal history. Neander, for instance, also composed a 
universal geography, Orbis Terrae partium succincta explicatio (1583), 
which shall concern us in the next chapter. This work is in many ways 
related to the Chronicon sive Synopsis Historiarum (1586), though while 
Neander devotes some attention to the New World in his geography, 
there is no trace of it in his History, with all the difficulties the New 
World and its inhabitants posed for composers of universal histories. 
Protestant universal history was an account of the Old World, based 
on ancient prophecies, which looked back in time and, from a Ger- 
man perspective, south-east in space. The very definition of the Holy 
Roman Empire’s role in history was in terms of the translation of the 
Roman title within the scheme of a Near Eastern prophecy. 

Yet, as pointed out above, at least for Melanchthon, and to a lesser 
extent for Chytraeus and some of his other students, the framework of 
universal history was double. In addition to Daniel’s Prophecy, there 
was Melanchthon’s own contribution to Protestant historiography, 
in the adoption of the traditio domus Eliae. His adaptation of this 
Talmudic prophecy may seem superfluous since it does not at first 
sight contribute anything to the framework of his historical narrative, 
which seems to conform to the Four Monarchy scheme he shares with 
Sleidan. The significance of this second prophecy becomes clear when 
we consider the second narrative blueprint of Melanchthonian history: 
the propagation of God’s Word. In the tripartite division of history to 
the three saecula: inane, lex, and dies Messiae, Melanchthon offers a 
chronological framework for the working of God’s Word in history. It 
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is in this context that Melanchthon’s stress on the Old Testament ori- 
gins of Greek civilisation is significant. Though he is careful to distin- 
guish between the realms of lex and evangelium, and to assign Greek 
antiquity to the former, he is careful to link it to the latter through 
Noah’s progeny. This may also account for an almost complete lack of 
interest in Sparta. While there is no trace of hostility to the Lacedae- 
monian commonwealth, Melanchthon and his students do not seem 
to be particularly interested—a fact which cannot be attributed to lack 
of available source, nor of enthusiastic approval by respectable ancient 
authorities (Xenophon and Plutarch to name but two). This is not a 
general statement about sixteenth century historiography, which would 
not be true, but as a comment on Lutheran (universal) historical writ- 
ing. The history of Sparta was of great interest to political theorists in 
the Renaissance, especially those with Republican proclivities.'** Since 
the focal point of Melanchthon’s universal history is the succession 
of the Four Monarchies and the meandering of God’s Word, Spartan 
history is left without a significant role to play; though, as we have 
seen, Athenian prominence as antiquity’s great storehouse of erudi- 
tion (not creative innovation!) does not afford it a privileged status 
in recounting its political history—which becomes marginal in this 
context. 

A final observation is concerned with the very recognition of Greek 
history (res graecae) as an historical category. Despite the limitations 
of the Four Monarchies framework for a discussion of Greek his- 
tory, Melanchthon and his followers can be distinguished from earlier 
humanists not only by a greater interest in Greek history—however 
alien in character to modern students of antiquity—but more impor- 
tantly by the very existence in their writing of the abstract concept of 
Greek history (res graecae) as an autonomous object of inquiry. Hart- 
mann Schedel, for instance, whose world chronicle is an early humanist 
variant on a medieval genre, devoted considerable attention to Greek 
civilisation and history.'” That Melanchthon and his students, writing 
during the latter half of the sixteenth century, are better informed than 
their fifteenth century predecessor may come as no surprise. The cru- 


12 E. Rawson, The Spartan Tradition in European Thought (Oxford, 1969), pp. 
131-57. 

* Hartmann Schedel, Liber Chronicarum (Nuremberg, 1493), e.g. [mythological] 
founders of Greek cities (fol. 34"), the protagonists of the Trojan War (fol. 37"), and 
Solon (fol. 59"). 
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cial point is that unlike them Schedel treats his Greek material as part 
of an extensive, unsystematic aggregation of material on antiquity, and 
does not seem to have a more general concept of Greek history or 
civilisation, beyond a catalogue of great princes and wise men of yore, 
some of whom happened to be Greek. As we shall see in chapter five, 
the role allotted to that abstract concept of Greekness in Protestant 
universal history in the propagation of God’s Word in the last act of 
the Four Monarchies drama would have been alien to Schedel, and as 
we shall see, unacceptable to Catholic contemporaries. 


CHAPTER TWO 


LUTHERAN HUMANISTS AND BYZANTIUM: 
THE SCOPE OF GREEK ANTIQUITY 


Introduction 


One of the lessons to be gained from earlier generations’ encounters 
with antiquity is that in different cultural circumstances antiquity itself 
has been defined in different ways. Thus, for instance, events, or rather 
pseudo-events, which have long been relegated to mythology, were 
considered by Melanchthon and most of his contemporaries as a legit- 
imate part of Greek history. Atlas, Linus, and Orpheus, as we have 
seen, were first rendered harmless by Melanchthon, but having done 
this, the innocuous relics of these distant figures could be identified, 
together with a tamed version of the Trojan War, as part of a descrip- 
tion of Greek antiquity. The boundaries of Greek antiquity, in other 
words, extended further back, chronologically and textually, than 
modern historians would concede. The present chapter attempts a 
similar probing, but one aiming at the opposite chronological end of 
the Greek spectrum. 

The latter half of the sixteenth century witnessed a growing interest 
among learned circles in the literary remains of a civilisation and polit- 
ical entity we now call Byzantium. Modern byzantinists tracing the 
history of their profession have paid considerable attention to its six- 
teenth century roots. While the editing and translation of Byzantine 
sources since the 1550s was not a Lutheran preserve, Lutheran schol- 
ars’ predominance in the field is patent. Suffice it here to mention 
Melanchthon and Camerarius’ student Hieronymus Wolf (1516-1580) 
and his editiones principes of several Byzantine chronicles in the 
Corpus Universae Historiae Byzantinae (1562), Wilhelm Xylander 
(1532-1576), and his erstwhile student in Heidelberg Johannes Lowen- 
klau (1541-1594), and Wolf’s student and successor in Augsburg 
David Hoeschel (1556-1617). 


! Johannes Lowenklau was barred from a professorship in Heidelberg due to his 
Reformed convictions. While he shares several traits with his Lutheran counterparts, he 
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The same studies in sixteenth century German humanists and Byzan- 
tine letters also make the convincing argument that the philological 
activity of the day did not make a clear distinction between Byzantine 
and ancient Greek texts, and that a clear dividing line between Greek 
antiquity and medieval Greek history did not yet exist.” Yet at the 
same time these studies have discerned an ambivalent stance of Ger- 
man humanists toward Byzantines and contemporary Greeks; while 
not being clearly distinguished from their ancient predecessors, 
neither were they clearly opposed to their Ottoman adversaries and 
later lords.’ 

A different, though related, perspective has been to view sixteenth 
century German interest and occasional sympathy for Byzantium and 
contemporary Greece as an early phase of Philhellenism, in a sense, as 
a sixteenth century precursor to the better known Philhellenism of the 
Romantic age.* Such interpretations tend to focus on the life and opin- 
ions of the Tübingen professor Martin Crusius (1526-1607).° Crusius 
harboured an interest and sympathy for almost anything related to 
Greek, was among the few Latins of his day to cultivate an interest in 
spoken Greek, and was acquainted with several contemporary Greeks. 
This enthusiasm for all things Greek has earned him in modern times 
considerable scholarly attention, but equally the stern judgement of 
the prominent nineteenth century historian of classical scholarship, 


occupies a somewhat ambivalent position at the fringes of this milieu, with considerable 
differences of world view and falls, therefore, outside the scope of the present study. 

> C£ H.-G. Beck, “Die byzantinischen Studien in Deutschland vor Karl Krumbacher" 
in XAAIKEZ: Festgabe für die Teilnehmer am XI. internationalen Byzantinistenkongreß 
München 15.-20. September 1958 (Freising, 1958), pp. 66-119 esp. pp. 66-72; D. Rein- 
sch, “Editionen und Rezeption byzantinischer Historiker durch deutsche Humanisten” 
in H. Eideneier (ed.) Graeca recentiora in Germania: Deutsch-griechische Kulturbezie- 
hungen vom 15. bis 19. Jahrhundert (Wiesbaden, 1994), pp. 47f. 

> Reinsch, “Editionen und Rezeption byzantinischer Historiker”, p. 49. 

^ E.g. G. Pfeiffer, Studien zur Frühphase des europäischen Phillhelenismus (1453-1750) 
(Inaugural Dissertation Friedrich-Alexander University Erlangen-Nürnberg, 1968). 
Though Pfeiffer chooses Philhellenism as the prism for his study, which in itself, I would 
argue, does not best fit his subject matter, his careful study offers a valuable overview of 
humanist interest in later Greek history, and does not succumb to an anachronistic 
appraisal of fifteenth and sixteenth century sympathy for Greece in light of later Roman- 
tic Philhellenism. For popular historiography see R. Stoneman “The Origins of Euro- 
pean Philhellenism” History Today 34(1984), pp. 21-7 esp. p. 23. 

5 See e.g. K.-H. Suchland, Das Byzanzbild des Tübinger Philhellenen Martin Crusius 
(1526-1607) (Inaugural-Dissertation at the Julius-Maximilians University, Würzburg, 
2001). 
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Conrad Bursian (1830-1883) who pronounced him a man of broad 
learning but of little differentiating discretion.° 

A third strand of interpretation shares common ground with the 
former two, but unlike them is restricted to Lutherans. It is the grow- 
ing interest of Lutheran divines in the Greek Orthodox Church of 
their day during the sixteenth century, an engagement which has its 
roots with Melanchthon in his later years, and culminated with the 
ecumenical correspondence between Lutheran theologians of Tübin- 
gen and the Patriarch of Constantinople Ieremias II (1573-1581). The 
present chapter's debt to studies of Lutheran-Orthodox confessional 
encounters will become evident, and yet, while most of these studies 
are written from the perspective of Church history, the present study 
observes Church history as a context to better understand certain 
shifts in Lutheran understanding of Greek antiquity. 

The same applies to the aforementioned Tübingen/Constantinople 
correspondence, which was initiated and kept going by a group of 
Tübingen theologians, and was the most extensive and thorough theo- 
logical exchange between the Lutheran and Greek Orthodox Churches 
until modern times. It was facilitated by a former Tübingen theology 
student, Stephan Gerlach (1546-1612) who spent several years in Con- 
stantinople as chaplain to David von Ungnad, Maximilian II's Lutheran 
emissary to the High Porte. The Lutheran divines, convinced that they 
shared most essential beliefs and practices with their Greek contempo- 
raries, were soon proven wrong, yet persistently kept up the corre- 
spondence until the Patriarch finally put an end to it in 1581. Here too, 
Martin Crusius played a pivotal role. 

Naturally, this correspondence has attracted the attention of Lutheran 
theologians who have seen in it not only a testimony to sixteenth cen- 
tury Lutheran and Orthodox teaching, but also a starting point for 
ecumenical rapprochement between the two creeds in modern times.* 


€ C. Bursian, Geschichte der classischen Philologie in Deutschland von den Anfängen 
bis zur Gegenwart, vol. I (Munich, Leipzig, 1883) p. 223. 

? Especially E. Benz, Die Ostkirche im Lichte der protestantischen Geschichtsschreibung 
von der Reformation bis zur Gegenwart (Freiburg, Munich, 1952); idem, Wittemberg und 
Byzanz: Zur Begegnung und Auseinandersetzung der Reformation und der östlich-ortho- 
doxen Kirche (second edn. Munich, 1971) which summarises much of his earlier work 
on the subject. 

* See for instance the preface to the German translation of the correspondence 
H. Schaeder (ed.) Wort und Mysterium: Der Briefwechsel über Glaube und Kirche 1573 bis 
1581 zwischen den Tübinger Theologen und dem Patriachen von Konstantinopel (Witten, 
1958) published by the German Evangelical Church’s Council for Foreign Affairs. 
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Ihe correspondence has also benefited from considerable scholarly 
attention of Church historians who have scrutinized it from the per- 
spective of systematic theology and sixteenth century Church history.’ 
One of the correspondence’s prominent students has also probed into 
its political background and motivation.’ 

While the present inquiry is greatly indebted to the above men- 
tioned, it attempts a different perspective: the interest in Byzantine and 
post Byzantine Greeks in the same Lutheran circle, which concerned 
us in the previous chapter, and under the very same prism, i.e. Lutheran 
universal history, both stricto sensu in Lutheran historiography as well 
as in what falls into the broader category of a particular sense of the 
past. In the present chapter I hope to demonstrate the validity of both 
the above mentioned conclusions of students of the history of Byzan- 
tine studies, i.e. the lack of a clear distinction among sixteenth century 
humanists between Greek antiquity and later Greek history and at the 
same time an ambivalent Turco-Greek perception of later Greeks. I 
propose, however, to set this ambivalence within the context of 
Lutheran engagement with history, and to argue that their opinions on 
Byzantium, if not always exclusively Lutheran, did acquire for them a 
distinct confessional context. 

Furthermore, I wish to argue that the very nature of this milieu’s 
understanding of later Greek history went through a subtle, yet sig- 
nificant and traceable change during the latter half of the sixteenth 
century, which reflects both the growing availability of Byzantine texts 
and a concurrent change in the understanding of the history of the 
later Greek world, which is not directly derived from Byzantine sources. 
And so, while benefiting from studies of the history of classical schol- 
arship and the history of (proto) Byzantine studies, I propose in the 
present chapter to use the philological activity in most cases as a back- 
drop to a shift in historical consciousness. The aim of this chapter, in 
other words, is to trace the role allotted to Byzantium within a Lutheran 
understanding of history and the confessional context of the scholarly 


? See most notably D. Wendebourg, Reformation und Orthodoxie: Der ökumenische 
Briefwechsel zwischen der Leitung der Wiirttembergischen Kirche und Patriarch Jeremias 
II. von Konstantinopel in den jahren 1573-1581 (Göttingen, 1986). 

? D. Wendebourg, “Standen politische Motive hinter dem Briefwechsel zwischen der 
Tübinger theologischen Fakultät und Patriarch Jeremias II?” Jahrbuch der österreich- 
ischen Byzantinistik 32/6(1982), pp. 125-33. 
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interest in the later Greek world, and ultimately to consider what these 
tell us about the Melanchthonian understanding of antiquity. 


Philipp Melanchthon: Universal History and contemporary Greeks 


With Melanchthon and his Lutheran epigones we witness a consider- 
able shift in perspective when dealing with Byzantium. The differences 
between the various Lutheran humanists dealt with here will be dis- 
cussed; suffice it here to state, by way of preface, that what Lutheran 
scholars had in common, and what distinguished them from earlier 
humanists was their positing of Byzantine history within the frame- 
work of Greek antiquity—rather than Roman history. 


In the Chronicon Carionis, as we have seen in the previous chapter, 
Melanchthon maintains a duality when dealing with the history of 
political entities: that of cultural-religious history and political history. 
This, for instance, allows him to marvel at ancient Athens as a bulwark 
of erudition, while proving hostile to the imperial splendour and 
aggression of Periclean policies. The same duality pervades Melanch- 
thon’s treatment of the Byzantine empire, or the Greek empire (impe- 
rium graecum) as he refers to it. 

A further characteristic of Melanchthon’s account of Byzantine 
affairs in the Chronicon Carionis is their relative marginality. As in the 
case of ancient Greece, here too the content and tenor of his account 
are determined to a great extent by the role Byzantine history plays 
in the greater design of things. In briefly relating Byzantine affairs 
toward the end of the work Melanchthon is primarily concerned with 
setting the stage for Charlemagne and the transfer of the Roman Impe- 
rial title to the Francs—the translatio imperii. As the Chronicon Cari- 
onis nears Charlemagne’s coronation, disparaging remarks are made 
about the imperium graecum and what the author sees as its iniquitous 
rule in Italy. Not even Leo III the Isaurian (reg. 717-741) and his suc- 
cessor's iconoclasm (shortly preceding and contemporaneous with the 
translatio imperii) merits approval from the author. On the whole, 
Melanchthon’s vague position on the magisterial ban on the worship 
of icons in eighth and ninth century Byzantium seems strange coming 
from a Protestant Reformer. We are told of the papal objection to 
Byzantine iconoclasm, yet Melanchthon remains conspicuously reti- 
cent on the matter, and carefully avoids complimenting Leo III and his 
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son for what should have been, from a Protestant perspective, a laud- 
able magisterial ban on the worship of icons. Furthermore, this raises 
the question of the degree to which Melanchthon was acquainted with 
Byzantine history, since Leo III Isaurus died in 741 and his equally 
iconoclastic son Constantine V died in 775, i.e. 25 years before Char- 
lemagne’s assumption of the imperial title. It was, after all, the iconod- 
ule empress Irene who occupied the throne at the time of Charlemagne’s 
imperial coronation. Melanchthon’s wording too is vague. This may be 
a deliberate ambiguity or genuine misunderstanding for thus runs 
Melanchthon’s account of the immediate background to the translatio 
imperii:"' 
These were the causes for the Pontiffs’ collaboration and pacts with the 
Francs. The Greek Emperors were loathed anyway and their exarchs prac- 
tised great cruelty in Italy. The Francs, however, excelled not only in prow- 
ess but also in a reputation for justice and piety. Their protection, therefore, 
was sought on several occasions, as is the custom to seek a neighbour’s 
protection against tyrants; as it is writ: kingdoms are transferred because 
of justice.” There was, indeed, at the time added a religious pretext since 
Leo Isaurus, and his son after him, destroyed the images (imagines) and 
icons (statuae). 


Since the role allotted to Byzantine history in the Chronicon Carionis is 
subservient to its role in the scheme of the translatio imperii, the Byz- 
antine rulers have the thankless task of serving as foil to the glowing 
excellence of the Francs on the eve of their assumption of the Roman 
title. And yet, even in his very brief and unflattering account of Byzan- 
tine affairs Melanchthon pays generous homage to the capital city of 
the Greek empire when referring to its role as a storehouse of Greek 
wisdom. In the chapter dedicated to Diocletian and Constantine’s early 
reign, we are given a brief account of the imperial foundation of Con- 
stantinople. After offering a curious semitic etymology for “Byzan- 


11 CR xii, 1088. Haec initia fuerunt coniunctionum et foederum Pontificorum cum 
Francis. Erant alioqui magno in odio Graeci imperatores, et Exarchi magnam crudeli- 
tatem in Italia exercebant. Florebant autem Franci non solum potentia, sed etiam fama 
iusticiae et pietatis. Ideo defensio ab eis postea aliquoties petita est, sicut usitatum est 
contra tyrannos vicinam defensionem quaerere, et scriptum est: Propter iusticiam regna 
tranferuntur. Tunc vero et praetextus religionis accessit, quod Leo Isaurus et deinde 
filius imagines et statuas delebant. 

? Possibly an inversion of Ecclesiasticus x, 8. Regnum a gente in gentem transfertur 
propter iniustitias et iniurias et contumelias et diversos dolos. 
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tium? and mentioning Constantine's aspiration of founding a New 
Rome, Melanchthon states that “And this city, indeed, from its founda- 
tion up to its later fall at the hands of Mahomet, was a distinguished 
centre of all forms of learning (omnium doctrinarum sedes)."* 

The Chronicon Carionis, however, provides us with only partial 
evidence of Melanchthon's thoughts on Byzantium and its role in 
universal history. For a more nuanced and appreciative account we 
must turn to several of his university orations, especially the 1556 
De capta Constantinopoli. Since this piece reflects some of Melanch- 
thon's encounters with the subject of Byzantium and post-Byzantine 
Greece in his later years, an account of these encounters may be useful 
for understanding De capta Constantinopoli. 'These started, in all like- 
lihood, in 1543 when he received a letter from Antonios Eparchos 
(1492-1571), a Corfiote living in Venice at the time.” 

Antonius Eparchos was born in Corfu to a family of local nobles. 
The island had been under Venetian rule since 1386 and, despite sev- 
eral Ottoman attacks, was to remain so until 1797. Eparchos taught 
Greek in Milan in the years 1520-1522, and then returned to his home 
island. In 1536 he is attested as taking part in a Corfiote delegation to 
Venice to set the island's grievances before the Venetian Senate. In 
August and September of the following year there took place one of 
the major Ottoman attempts to conquer the island and city of Corfu. 
The siege was raised after two months at a heavy cost to the island 
inhabitants and to Eparchos himself, who seems to have lost the greater 
part of his assets. Eparchos returned to Venice, and was awarded 
some financial support by Venetian Council of Ten conditioned on his 
giving daily Greek lessons. It seems that while losing most of his pos- 
sessions, his large manuscript collection remained intact. In 1540 the 
Council of Ten awarded Eparchos the fief of Tsiganes (on the island 


13 Ibid. 970. Ipsa urbs Byzantium olim a Carthagiensibus condita esse scribitur, et 
nominis etymologia concinna est: Beth Zona, id est, domus cauponae, seu meretricis: 
Quia propter ubertatem soli, loci opportunitatem copia ibi magna est omnium verum 
necessariarum. 

14 Ibid. 971. Constantinus nominavit Néav ‘Pounv, quia voluit has duas civitates 
unam esse, et cives in hac nova Roma tam fieri Consules, quam eos, qui in urbe Roma 
nati erant et habitabant. Vicit autem consuetudo, ut haec urbs dicta sit Constantini Urbs, 
quae quidem ab instauratione, usque ad hanc postremam expugnationem, factam a 
Mahometo, etiam praecipua omnium doctrinarum sedes fuit. 

13 The letter does not appear in CR. The Greek text was printed by Martin Crusius in 
his Turco Graecia (Basel, 1584), pp. 543-5. For a German translation, commentary, and 
discussion see: E. Benz, Wittemberg und Byzanz, pp. 6-12. 
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of Corfu) which had reverted to the Serenissima with the death of its 
last fief holder. He later returned to Corfu where he became a member 
of the Council of Nobles and died in 1571.'° All this stresses the 
fact that Eparchos, when writing to Melanchthon, was perhaps highly 
inconvenienced and grieved, but by no means a destitute refugee, and 
seems to have enjoyed some influence in Venice and esteem among 
broader humanist circles in Italy. Both his experience of Ottoman 
imperialism and his modest career as local Corfiote dignitary and dip- 
lomat may also account for the tenor and substance of his letter, so 
alien to its addressee. 

In his letter Eparchos urged Melanchthon to put aside the ‘trifling 
wrangle’ with the Catholic Church which was, in his view, a gratuitous 
stumbling block to Christian unity in the West and, most importantly, 
diverting energy and attention which could be better employed by 
organizing a united Christian Crusade against the Ottomans. If the 
religious strife continued, Eparchos warned Melanchthon, Germany’s 
fate was sealed. At the end of his verbose address he urged Melanch- 
thon and his colleagues to drop the folly of squabbling over fine defini- 
tions over things in heaven, and to address the urgent needs on earth. 
For all his lavish compliments to the addressee Eparchos crassly 
misunderstood the religious and political situation he believed to be 
addressing. That Eparchos supposed such argumentation would con- 
vince even a relatively conciliatory Reformer is ample evidence of the 
single-mindedness of his hopeless appeal and the religious and mental 
chasm between addressor and addressee. That Eparchos should have 
chosen to address Melanchthon (rather than, say, Luther or any other 
prominent Lutheran Reformer) may be an indication of the latter’s 
standing as champion of Greek studies, and, as Eparchos states in his 
letter, as a conciliatory figure. 

As Ernst Benz pointed out, Antonius Eparchos was befriended with 
the conciliatory Cardinal Gasparo Contarini (1483-1542), and was 
even asked by him about the Orthodox position on the Eucharist in 
preparation for the Regensburg Colloquy of 1541. While Eparchos 
tactfully chose to stay out of the theological fray, it is worth noting that 
he mentioned Melanchthon and Martin Bucer in this letter to Conta- 


16 See E. Legrand, Bibliographie Hellénique des XV* et XVF Siecles vol. 1 (Paris, 1885, 
faccimile, 1962), pp. ccx-ccxxvii. 
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rini (two years before his letter to Melanchthon) as being the wisest 
and most worthy of respect among the Reformers.’ 

The timing of the letter to Melanchthon is probably related to 
Epaechos’ activity in those years as a manuscript trader. A year before 
writing to Melanchthon he sold a large collection of Greek manu- 
scripts to the city library of Augsburg.'* Though Sixt Birck, who was 
to publish the Sibylline Oracles in 1544, was the city’s librarian at 
the time, the evaluation of the Greek manuscripts was entrusted to 
Wolfgang Musculus (1497-1563), then resident in Augsburg. It seems 
probable that having dealings, albeit infelicitous, in 1443/4 with the 
city of Augsburg and Wolfgang Musculus, brought the idea of contact- 
ing Melanchthon to Eparchos’ mind. 

Melanchthon expectedly disapproved of the appeal, which smacked 
both of preference of secular concerns (the restoration of the Byzan- 
tine throne over adherence to true Christian teaching), and was, in 
his view, an unfair rebuke of Lutheran politics which he believed posed 
no obstacle to a crusade against the Turks. Melanchthon preferred 
not to answer himself, but instead asked Joachim Camerarius to do so 
for him.” 

While this first (epistolary) encounter with a living Greek was for 
Melanchthon, at best, an embarrassment, it marks a watershed in his 
attitude to the fate of later Greeks. We find in the last decade and a 
half of his life a growing awareness to the fate of later Greeks, coupled 
with a growing interest in the fate of the contemporary Orthodox 
Church, both Greek and Slavic.” Furthermore, as early as 1545, two 
years after his epistolary encounter with Eparchos, Melanchthon com- 
posed a short biographical declamation on Basil the Great” in which 
he states:” 


Benz, Wittenberg und Byzanz, p. 5 n. 2. 

18 H, Zäh, “Wolfgang Musculus und der Verkauf griechischer Handschriften für die 
Augsburger Stadtbibliothek 1543/44” in R. Dellsperger, R. Freudenberger and W. Weber 
(eds.), Wolfgand Musculus (1497-1563) und die oberdeutsche Reformation (Augsburg, 
1997), pp. 226-45. 

Benz, Wittenberg und Byzanz, pp. 18-22. 

? Benz, Wittenberg und Byzanz, passim; idem, Die Ostkirche im Lichte der protestan- 
tischen Geschichtsschreibung von der Reformation bis zur Gegenwart (Freiburg/Munich, 
1952), pp. 17-20. 

^ De Basilio Episcopo, CR xi, 657-84. 

2 Ibid. 677. Sed in hanc ingresso historiam, cum patriam et domicilium Basilii mente 
intueor, quasi peragrans loca illa Asiae, cogitatio vastitatis quam Turci in illa florentis- 
sima et pulcherrima parte orbis terrarum fecerunt, ingentem dolorem attulit. [...] Nunc 
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Now let us turn to the history [of Basil’s life]. When I observe Basil’s home- 
land and abode with my mind's eyes, the consideration of the devastation 
the Turks have wrought upon that most flourishing and beautiful region 
causes me immense grief. [...] But who would not now grieve when we 
hear that those churches and towns have been turned into Turkish sta- 
bles and huts, abounding with impiety, lechery, and cruelty; considering 
which, not only should we grieve Asias calamity, but should also be per- 
turbed by the peril looming over ourselves. If we wish to beat the Turks, 
and fear a disaster similar to the Asian one, the causes should be removed. 
God's wrath is to be assuaged by means of true offices of piety, a matter we 
have often discussed. 


The association of a prominent member of Christian antiquity with 
the presumed contemporary state of the Greek world is an indication 
that later Greek affairs and the fall of Constantinople were clearly on 
Melanchthon’s mind at the time. The final argument according to 
which the Turkish peril could only be encountered by a strict adoption 
of vera officia pietatis may be apologetic in regard to the accusations 
made by Eparchos two years earlier; not only was the Reformation not 
responsible for lack of substantial aid to the vanquished Greeks, it in 
fact offered the only possible remedy to the Ottoman menace. 
Significantly though, while composing De Basilio Episcopo (1545) 
Melanchthon was probably not aware of the existence of a Church in 
contemporary Asia Minor and Greece—the picture we get is of total 
devastation and no mention is made of any reliquiae ecclesiae, an 
otherwise common phrase in his writings. This interest in latter day 
Greeks was coupled with the realisation that a Greek Church still 
existed with the prolonged sojourn in Wittenberg in 1559 of a Serb by 
the name of Demetrius who served as deacon in Constantinople, and 
was sent to Wittenberg to learn at first hand about the nature of the 
Protestant movement. Melanchthon, his host, was impressed by Deme- 
trius, and when he departed handed him a Greek translation of the 
Augsburg Confession as well as a letter to the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople Ioasph II. Melanchthon died some months after Demetrius’ 
return. The Patriarch, if he indeed received the letter, never replied.” 


vero quis non doleat, cum florentissimas illas Ecclesias et politias in Turcarum stabula et 
mapalia versas esse audimus, plena impietatis, spurcitiae et crudelitatis: qua de re cogi- 
tantes, non solum Asiae calamitate doleamus, sed etiam nostro periculo moveamur. Si 
arcere Turcas volumus, et vastitatem Asianae similem metuimus, causae tollendae sunt, 
flectenda est ira Dei veris officiis pietatis, qua de re alias saepe dicitur. 

? Benz, Die Ostkirche, p. 18f. 
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Melanchthon’s letter, however, is extant. In it he assures the Patriarch 
that the Greek Orthodox and Protestants share all essentials and 
beseeches him not to pay heed to the slurs of those who spread scur- 
rilous rumours about Protestants, i.e. Catholics at the High Porte.” 
Melanchthon’s excitement over his encounter with Demetrius, a hum- 
ble yet respectable representative of the Orthodox Church, is echoed 
in a series of letters in which he shared with friends the joyous news 
of the survival of Christianity under Ottoman rule.” 

That these Byzantine encounters late in life were significant is 
testified by Melanchthon’s friend Joachim Camerarius, who wrote 
Melanchthon’s biography six years after his death. In this biography 
Camerarius tells of a visit in 1558 of an elderly Cappadocian who, car- 
rying a letter of recommendation from the Patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, reached Wittenberg in a fund raising bid to ransom his sons from 
the Turks. Interestingly, Camerarius argues that the old Cappadocian’s 
travails brought to Melanchthon’s mind the Cappadocian Father Basil 
of Caesarea, and goes on to mention in brief Demetrius the Deacon’s 
stay in Wittenberg. That Camerarius, whose focus in the biography is 
theological, should dwell on these two episodes is testimony to their 
relative importance for Melanchthon or at the very least for his close 
friend and biographer.” 

Benz cites a letter of recommendation by Melanchthon of 29 May 
1559 for a certain Maternus Evilius commending him to the various 
churches and communities which he hoped to visit in his archival 
search for evidence of German adherence to true religion (proto- 
Protestant). This venture called to Melanchthon’s mind Basil of Cae- 
sarea and his journey to various Christian communities to find evidence 
of earlier Christian teaching. This and Melanchthon’s dating of the 
letter of recommendation (29th May 1559) “a hundred and fifty years 
to the day since Constantinople was conquered by the Turks” is 
taken by Benz as a probable resonance of Melanchthon’s talks with 
Demetrius.” 

To this should be added Melanchthon’s earlier engagement with 
Constantinople’s fall which is related to the publication of Laonicus 


4 Turco Graecia, p. 557 (printed also in CR ix, 922f.). 

3 Benz, Wittenberg und Byzanz, pp. 59-93. 

6 The edition I have used is De vita Philippi Melanchthonis narratio (Halle, 1777), 
p. 358f. 

? Benz, Wittenberg und Byzanz, p. 61f. 
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Chalcondyles’ De origine et rebus gestis Turcorum (in Latin transla- 
tion) in March 1556. In his work the Athenian historian Laonicus 
Chalcondyles (c. 1423-1490) offered a history of the fall of Constanti- 
nople and other remnants of Byzantine sovereignty in an historical 
account of the Ottomans’ rise to greatness. The work was translated 
into Latin by Zurich-born school master and pastor Conrad Clauser 
(c. 1520-1611), and published by the Basel printer Johannes Oporinus 
(1507-1568) who was to print the editio princeps of Zonaras and 
Niketas Choniates the following year (1557). Clauser's Latin transla- 
tion seems to have enjoyed considerable popularity (and was in fact 
reprinted by Oporinus in 1562 as a conclusion to the Corpus Universae 
Historiae Byzantinae) and was translated into French in 1577.? 

This general context of a growing awareness of the fate of later 
Greeks, without yet a clear idea of the nature or even existence of a 
contemporary Greek Church, sets the context of Melanchthon's account 
of the fall of Constantinople composed in 1556. The oration De capta 
Constantinopoli was delivered at the university of Wittenberg by Georg 
Major (1502-1574), and published under his name the same year.? 
Melanchthon's authorship, however, was clear to contemporaries; a 
German translation by Lukas Geyerberg (1533-1578) published in 
1557 has Melanchthon as the tract's author." 

Melanchthon does not mention any immediate occasion for the 
composition and delivery, if any such existed, and his opening state- 
ment that the current year (1556) was the hundred and third since the 


8 See bellow. 

2 The editio princeps of Chalcondyles Greek text, it is worth noting, did not appear 
until 1615. See F. Hieronymus in Griechischer Geist aus basler Pressen www.unibas.ub 
.ch/kadmos/gg ad loc. Clauser himself complains about the corrupt state of the manu- 
script he had used. See the concluding remark to his preface: Laonici Chalcondylae Athe- 
niensis, de origine et rebus gestis Turcorum libri decem, nuper a Graeco in Latinum 
conuersi: Conrado Clausero Tigurino interprete (Basel, 1556), p. B3". 

°° De Capta Constantinopoli anno 1453, Oratio recitata cum decerneretur gradus doc- 
toris reverendo D. Paulo ab Eizen Superintendenti Ecclesiae Dei in inclyta urbe Ham- 
burga. A Georgio Maiero Doctore (Wittenberg, 1556). 

31 Warhafftige Historia von der zurstörung der zwo löblichen Stedte Athen vnd Con- 
stantinopel geschehen im Jar nach Christi geburt 1453. den 29. tag. des Monats Maij Durch 
Mahometum der Zeit Türckischen Keiser etc. Erstlich Lateinischer sprache beschrieben 
Durch Philipp. Melanth. Jetzund aber allen Deutschen zur vermanung jr Vaterland wider 
den Erbfeind der Christenheit zu retten in Deutsche sprache gebracht Durch M. Lucam 
Geyerberg (Wittenberg, 1557). References here are to De capta Constantinopoli, CR xii, 
153-61. 
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fall of Constantinople is hardly a convincing anniversary.” The publi- 
cation in March of the same year of Clauser’s Latin translation of Chal- 
condyles’ Turkish History seems to be the immediate background.” 

The subject matter of De capta Constantinopoli is defined in the 
opening sentence:” 


This year is the hundred and third after the Turks took Constantinople by 
force, on the 29th of May after a 54 day siege. Constantinople which was 
not only the stronghold of the Greek empire, but also an abode of learning 
and an ancient residence of the Church, following the most cruel murder 
of the emperor, his wife, daughters and sons, and that of many noble fami- 
lies and many of the common folk. 


This opening statement is a good indication of Melanchthon’s sympa- 
thy for the subject matter, but equally of the limits of his information 
on Byzantine history. Whether he truly believed the last Byzantine 
emperor, Constantine XI perished with his wife, daughters, and sons, 
or whether they were a guess or convenient rhetorical flourish (facta 
caede crudelissima imperatoris, coniugis, filiarum et filiorum...) a bet- 
ter informed writer would have realised this to have been impossible 
since Constantine XI was twice widowed, unmarried, and without 
issue at the time of the city's fall. More important perhaps is Melan- 
chthon's repeated acknowledgement of Constantinople's standing as 
a centre of learning as well as ‘ancient residence of the Church’ 
(vetus Ecclesiae hospicium). Significantly, as the letter to Ioasaph II 


” The exact date of composition, apart from the year (1556), is not given. Since 
Clauser' translation, to which Melanchthon alludes, was published in Basel in March 
1556, De capta Constantinopoli was composed sometime during or after March of 
that year. 

3 CR xii, 155. Haec ipsa, quae nunc recito, nuper in linguam Latinam ex Chalcondyle 
ciue Atheniensi conversa sunt, qui spectator et pars aliqua fuit multarum calamitatum 
quas narrat [...] 

% Ibid. 153. Annus hic est centesimus et tertius, postquam Turci die Maii vicesimo 
nono Constantinopolin, non solum arcem Graeci imperii, sed etiam doctrinarum et 
vetus Ecclesiae hospicium, post obsidionem dierum quatuor et quinquaginta vi cepe- 
runt, facta caede crudelissima imperatoris, coniugis, filiarum et filiorum, et plurimarum 
nobilium familiarum et populi. 

3 Constantine’s first wife Maddalena Tocca died in 1429 and his second wife Caterina 
Gattilusio died in 1442. Attempts to arrange a marriage with a Serbian princess Maria 
Branković fell through in 1451. See D. M. Nicole, The Immortal Emperor: The Life 
and Legend of Constantine Palaiologos, last Emperor of the Romans (Cambridge, 1992), 
pp. 13, 17f., 44f. Maria Brankovic, Sultan Murad's Christian widow, had vowed to spend 
the rest of her life in a monastery, and turned down the Byzantine offer. Constantines 
bid for the hand of a Georgian princess came too late. See also S. Runciman, The Fall of 
Constantinople 1453 (Cambridge, 1963), p. 54f. 
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three years later reveals, Melanchthon associates the city with Chris- 
tian antiquity. 

The account of the city’s fall is prefaced by a brief apology for the 
study of secular history, with arguments much akin to those repeated 
two years later in the preface to the Chronicon Carionis. Yet unlike the 
preface to the Chronicon, a sombre sense of urgency pervades the short 
preface to this historical account. Since the Turks are now devastating 
Hungary and not just Greece, Melanchthon admonishes his audience, 
a consideration of Constantinople’s fate offers a dismal foretaste of 
what Germany itself is about to suffer. At the outset Melanchthon 
posits two prophecies as a bases for his sombre prediction: Ezekiel’s 
prophecy (Gog and Magog) and on prophecies by the Franciscan 
monk Johann Hilten (c. 1425-1500), who predicted the conquest of 
Germany and Italy by the Ottomans by 1600." Hilten's prediction 
coincides with Melanchthon's expectation of the world's end in 1600, 
as set out in the preface the Chronicon Carionis where he expounds 
the Talmudic traditio domus Eliae. Interestingly, Melanchthon dis- 
cussed both Hilten and the traditio domus Eliae together in an intro- 
duction he wrote in January of the same year to a sermon by his former 
student Christopher Lasius.” According to Hilten the conquest of the 
Holy Roman Empire in 1600 was to be a preamble to the renewal of 
Christianity and the final destruction of Islam, to be followed by the 
world’s end in 1651— Melanchthon, however, passes this prophetic 
apodosis in silence. Hilten's better-known prophecy appeared in his 
commentary to the book of Daniel (1485), where he predicted the 
appearance in 1516 of a great decrier of monastic abuses. This, natu- 
rally, was taken by Protestants to mean Luther's protest and was cel- 
ebrated by Melanchthon in the section concerning monastic vows in 


3° Sent by his Order to Riga in 1463 Hilten was active in Livonia as a preacher, and 
was assigned to the newly established monastery in Dorpat (Tartu in modern Estonia) 
in 1472. Hiltens apocalyptic writings and criticism of the Church lead his Order to 
transfer him to Weimar for monastic incarceration. In his old age he was moved to the 
Franciscan infirmary in Eisenach where he died in 1500, at peace with the Church 
though without retracting his apocalyptic prophecies. See H. Volz, NDB s.v. 

?' Predictions ofthe subjugation of Germany to the Ottomans as a prophesied victory 
of the Antichrist, based on Ezekiel 38, 39 and Hilten' vision were fairly wide spread 
among Lutherans. See R. Barnes, Prophecy and Gnosis: Apocalypticism in the Wake of the 
Lutheran Reformation (Stanford, 1988), esp. ch. 2. 

* Das güldene Kleinot vom verlorenen Schaf Luc. 15, gepredigt und oredentlich gefasset 
durch M. Christophorum Lasium (1556). “Vorrede Philippi Melanthonis”, CR 8, 663-6. 
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the Apologia Confessionis Augustanae.? This explains Melanchthon's 
use of Hilten in a different context, and awarded the Franciscan monk 
a place as a harbinger of true teaching in Matthias Flacius Illyricus’ 
(1520-1575) Catalogus testium veritatis in the same year De capta 
Constantinopoli was composed (1556)." It is worth noting that unlike 
the other writers to be discussed Melanchthon is the only one to posit 
the fall of Constantinople within a prophetic and possibly apocalyptic 
context. 

Before turning to the fate of Constantinople, Melanchthon expounds 
by way of preface the fall of Athens to the Ottomans. This in itself is 
misleading since he does not give the date of Mehmet II's conquest of 
the Florentine duchy of Athens; the lower city was occupied in 1456. 
The Duke of Athens Franco II and many of the citizens fled to the 
palace on the Acropolis where they remained until their surrender in 
June 1458—i.e. five years after the fall of Constantinople.“ Paraphrased, 
Melanchthon's account of the fall of Athens runs thus: The Florentine 
ruler of the city died leaving behind a widow and young son. The 
widow fell in love with a married Venetian who poisoned his own wife 
in order to marry her and gain rule over the city. Mehmet was called 
on to intervene. He executed the Venetian and entrusted the city to a 
relative of the young heir. This relative, in turn, had the Florentine 
widow murdered. The young heir called on Mehmet to intervene, 
fearing this relative was taking possession of what was rightfully his. 
Mehmet, his patience exhausted, put an end to all this by ordering the 
Ottoman governor of Thessaly to conquer the city. Athens was further 
devastated in the wake of a later rebellion. All these events, therefore, 
are understood by Melanchthon as forms of divine retribution.” He 
then summarises:* 


3 CR xxvii, 627f. 

* Catalogus testium veritatis (Basel, 1556), pp. 1006f. Flacius repeats the 1516 proph- 
ecy and mentions the section concerning monastic vows in Melanchthon' Apologia 
Confessionis Augustanae. Flacius is otherwise admittedly ignorant of the Franciscan 
monks writings, noting that Luther approved of his teaching on other matters. 

^ E, Babinger, Mehmed the Conqueror and his Time (tr. R. Manheim) (Princeton, 
1978), pp. 159f. The Florentine Duke was reinstated by Mehmet as ruler of Thebes. Four 
year later he was executed, his lands assumed under direct Ottoman rule, and his sons 
enlisted to the Janissary corps. See Runciman, The Fall of Constantinople, p. 171. 

? CR xii, 154f. 

? Ibid. 155. Nunc tantum £peinıo reliqua sunt, casae piscatorum et colluvies peregri- 
norum hominum, qui ex barbaris gentibus casu eo confluunt. Hic est urbis finis. quae 
exempla virtutum egregia habuit, et domicilium fuit doctrinarum, et res honestas ac 
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Now naught is left but ruins, fishermen’s shacks and a rabble of wander- 
ers of barbarian stock who have converged there by chance. This is the 
downfall of the city which erstwhile displayed remarkable instances of vir- 
tues, was the abode of learning, and wisely achieved great and worthy feats 
against the Persians, and in its rule (imperium) was more moderate than 
either the Spartans or the Thebans. Two thousand years separate Solon 
and this Mehmet, the destroyer of Athens. 


Such praise, however tempered, of the fifth century B.C. Athenian 
empire is absent from the Chronicon Carionis. Melanchthon, further- 
more, does not seem to appreciate the significance of Latin rule in 
Greece since the fourth Crusade (1204) which can hardly be taken 
as a continuation of ancient Greek rule.“ Yet more important is the 
choice to preface the fall of Constantinople with the chronologically 
misleading account of the later Ottoman conquest of Athens. This, 
Melanchthon's his final laudatio of Athens implies, is to set the fall of 
Constantinople within the context of Greek history, positing it within 
the framework of the two millennia spanning from Solon, its founder 
in Melanchthon’s eyes,? to Mehmet II, its devastator. Melanchthon 
implicitly, in a manipulative twist of chronology, posits the doomed 
city within the framework of Greek antiquity going back to Solon. 
This, it is worth noting, is in stark contrast to earlier accounts of the 
fall of Constantinople which put it squarely within the context of late 
Roman history, seeing in its fall the end of an historical episode which 


magnas sapienter et fortiter gessit contra Persas, et in imperio modestior fuit Spartanis 
et Thebanis, suntque duo millia annorum a Solone usque ad hunc Mahometum ever- 
sorem Athenarum. 

Compare this to Michael Neander's remarks on contemporary Athens in his Chroni- 
con sive Synopsis Historiarum, 162". Vbi etiam hoc admiratione dignum commemoratur, 
nullibi nunc in Graecia loqui homines Boppopvxócepov atque nunc loquantur Athenis, 
quae tamen olim fuerit xowóv noióevtripiov n&vvov &vOpoómnov Kai TA.VTOLUGTOLÖEDGERG 
èpyaotńpiov, ut illa de causa lib. 10. apud Pollucem Graecum scriptorem, non prorsus 
frustra sit, quod Atheniensibus in oraculo olim pronunciatum fuit, uj uot ’AdnNvatovg 
aivette poAyot goovtat, id est, vtres erunt, & degenrabunt aliquando a maiorum 
suorum generositate, virtute, doctrina, elegantia, eloquentia, & sapientia. Sunt autem 
duo millia annorum a Solone illo sapiente, Reipublicae Atheniensis gubernatore, & 
celebrato illo legum conditore, usque ad hunc Mahometem euersorem Athenarum. 
(my underline) 

^ Geyerberg' German version of the oration, it is worth noting, offers a more accu- 
rate and detailed account of the fall of Athens, and fully acknowledges the Florentine 
and Venetian context. Warhafftige Historia von der zurstórung der zwo lóblichen Stedte 
Athen vnd Constantinopel, pp. Avi'- Aviii". 

^ For Solons legislation as founding moment in Greek history see discussion in 
chapter 1. 
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began with the city’s imperial foundation by Constantine the Great in 
330. A notable precedent Melanchthon chose not to follow is found in 
the writings of the earlier Viennese humanist, Johannes Cuspinianus 
(1473-1529) who both in his Oratio de capta Constantinopoli (c. 1520) 
as well as in his De Caesaribus (printed posthumously 1541, 1557), 
with which Melanchthon would have been acquainted in all likeli- 
hood, posited the city’s long history and fall within the context of later 
Roman history, spanning from Constantine the Great to Constantine 
Palaiologos.“ 

The Athenian episode is also revealing since it is clearly a synopsis 
of Chalcondyles’ account of the fall of his native city, which unlike 
Melanchthon’s is written in a matter-of-fact vein, despite the piquant 
nature of the story." Furthermore, the fall of Athens appears in Chal- 
condyles in its correct chronological position, and is not lent the tragic 
significance attributed to it here by Melanchthon.“ In stark contrast to 
Melanchthon, Chalcondyles’ account is not hostile to Mehmet II, and 
immediately following the fall of Athens Chalcondyles tells us of the 
Sultan’s visit to the city and his great admiration for its ancient mon- 
uments which he ordered to be preserved. Melanchthon, who follows 
Chalcondyles, passes this in silence, and instead offers the historical 
epitome of Athenian history from Solon to Mehmet. A further instance 
where Melanchthon clearly differs from his source has to do with 
Chalcondyles’ understanding of the translation of empire. At the out- 
set of his work Chalcondyles offers his own series imperiorum: Assyr- 
ians (and Medes), Persians, Alexander the Great and his successors, 
Romans and then:” 


^$ See J. Cuspinianus, De Caesaribus et Imperatoribus Romanis (Basel, 1567, first edn. 
1541), pp. 521-8 for Cuspianus’ biogrpahy of Constantine XI Palailogos and the fall of 
Constantinople, as well as his account of the city’s fall in an exhortation for a anti Ottoman 
crusade, De Capta Contantinopoli, et bello aduersus Turcas suscipiendo ad Leonem X. 
Pontificem Maximum, et Carolum V. Caes. caeterosque Principes Christianos Commone- 
factio in Nicolaus Reusnerus (ed.), Selectissimarum Orationum et Consultationum De 
Bello Turcico Variorum et Diversorum Auctorum Volumen secundum (Leipzig, 1596). 

^ References to Clauser’s Latin translation of De origine et rebus gestis Turcorum are 
to the second publication by Oporinus as supplement to Hieronymus Wolf's 1562 editio 
princeps of Nikephoros Gregoras: Nicephori Gregorae, Romanae, hoc est Byzantinae his- 
toriae Libri XII (Basel, 1562). 

48 Chalcondyles, 15°. 

? Ibid. A2' [...] commiserunt Romam Pontifici maximo. Ipsi uero ductu Caesaris 
transierunt in Thraciam: & in ea regione ubi Asiae proxima est, Byzantium urbem Grae- 
cam, (quae nunc Constantinopolis est) Thraciae metropolim constituentes [. ..]. 
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[...] they [the Romans] handed Rome to the chief Pontiff. They themselves 
were led by the Emperor [Constantine] to Thrace and there, in the part 
close to Asia, founded the Greek city of Byzantium (which is now known 
as Constantinople) as capital city of Thrace. 


While Melanchthon relates Byzantine history in the context of Greek 
antiquity, Chalcondyles sets it in the context of the Donatio Constan- 
tini and a transaltio imperii—but an imperial translation from West 
to East. 

After suggesting that German princes should be better acquainted 
with Ottoman history and mores to better contend against them, Mel- 
anchthon turns to the fate of Constantinople, starting with its origins: 
primordial Phoenician origins, rather than its foundation by Constan- 
tine the Great. He suggests that the name Byzantium itself is of Semitic 
origin (Beth Zona, id est, domus cauponae [!]—a tribute to the loca- 
tion’s great fertility), and succinctly mentions its Greek (later Macedo- 
nians) history, later devastation by Severus, and only then its 
instauration by Constantine.” In contrast to the Chronicon Carionis, 
Melanchthon here avoids the Byzantine definition of Constantinople 
as ‘New Rome’. Apart from being a bastion of Christian teaching, 
“after the school of Alexandria there was nowhere [a school] abound- 
ing in arts like that in Constantinople, until its final destruction.”*! The 
fall of Byzantium brought an end to the city’s role as storehouse of 
Greek erudition but did not extinguish Greek erudition itself as it was 
transferred first to Italy and then to Germany:” 


And thence, after Argyropylus, Lascaris, Theodorus Gaza, Trapezuntius, 
Chrysolaras, and others had introduced Greek and Greek Philosophy 
to Italy, only then, once it had experience of the elegance of the Greek 


? CR xii, 156. 

5l Ibid. Postea ibi et Ecclesia fuit, in qua fuit eruditissimum collegium, et plerunque 
recte sententientes Episcopi; et post Alexandrinam scholam nusquam plus artium fuit 
quam Byzantium usque ad hoc postremum excidium. 

5 Ibid. Ac deinde cum in Italiam intulissent Graecam linguam et Philosophiam 
Argyropylus, Lascaris, Thoedorus Gaza, Trapezuntius, Chrysoloras et alii, hic primum 
Italia, cum Graecae linguae elegantiam degustasset, Latinam quoque rectius discere 
coepit, et Graeca lingua aditum ad fontes Philosophiae patefecit. 

Rivuli etiam Graecae doctrinae tunc in Germaniam deducti sunt. Nam Ioannes Regi- 
omontanus cum Graecae didicisset, Ptolemeum illustravit. Rodolphus Agricola Ferrar- 
iae Theodoro Gazae, eruditissimo et modestissimo seni [col. 157] familiaris fuit. Denique 
vere hoc dici potest, inde usque a primo Constantino urbem illam omnium in mundo 
pulcherrimam a nomine Constantini adpellatam, fuisse praecipuam Ecclesiae sedem et 
omnium doctrinarum arcem. 
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language did Italy begin to use Latin more correctly, and Greek opened 
the door to the sources of Philosophy. The rivulets of Greek learning 
were then conducted into Germany. For Johannes Regiomontanus com- 
mentated Ptolemy after he had studied Greek, and Rudolf Agricola was 
befriended with the most learned and modest old man Theodorus Gaza 
in Ferrara. It can therefore be stated in all truth that since Constantine, 
that city, named after him, was a prominent abode of the Church and a 
stronghold of all learning. 


This and similar paragraphs dedicated to the migration of Greek eru- 
dition to Italy, and ultimately to Germany, will concern us in greater 
detail in chapter five. Attributing a crucial role to the migration of 
Greek scholars, which started well before the iconic date of 1453, is by 
no means a novelty.? Its significance in the present context is as a clue 
to the contours of Greek antiquity. Melanchthon does not describe the 
Byzantine émigrés as medieval conduits of ancient learning. They are 
consistently portrayed as Greeks conveying Greek erudition. Signifi- 
cantly, it was this knowledge that, in his view, opened the gates to 
Latin eloquence in Renaissance Italy. Melanchthon concludes his obit- 
uary for the fallen city by stating that “Even though it was occasionally 
shaken by external and internal wars, it was nonetheless always a dis- 
tinguished abode of learning.” 

Melanchthon's overall view of the imperium graecum, as the discus- 
sion on the transaltio imperii has demonstrated, is fairly sombre; and 
yet this praise, as reserved as it may seem, is revealing. Unlike earlier 
humanists such as Cuspinianus who dealt with the Byzantine imperial 
biographies in what is clearly a Roman context, Melanchthon sees 
Constantinople and the oft denigrated imperium graecum in the con- 
text of Greek history, and as his chronological framework makes clear, 
he sees no significant discontinuity between it and ancient Greece. As 
pointed out above, for Melanchthon the greatness of ancient Greece 
was not thought of in terms of original achievements of a creative 
civilisation, but as having been a storehouse of erudition. His appre- 
ciation of the ‘Greek empire' is couched in the same terms. 


5 See P. Burke, “Ihe Myth of 1453: Notes and Reflections" in M. Erbe, H. Füglister, 
K. Furrer, A. Staehelin, R. Wecker, and Ch. Windler (eds.), Querdenken: Dissens und 
Toleranz im Wandel der Geschichte. Festschrift zum 65. Geburtstag von Hans R. Guggis- 
berg (Mannheim, 1996), pp. 23-30. 

54 Ibid. 159. Interea etsi domesticis et externis bellis interdum quassata est, tamen 
semper fuit praecipua doctrinarum sedes. 
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Towards the end of De capta Constantinopoli Melanchthon acknowl- 
edges the survival of some remnants of Christian civilisation in what 
used to be the ‘Greek empire’, but his phrasing makes clear that these 
are dying embers doomed to a meagre existence after their broader 
context had been consigned to the past.” Three years later, as we have 
seen, Melanchthon was to learn with excitement that the reliquiae 
ecclesiae were more substantial than he had realised. His and later 
Lutheran ‘discoveries’ of the contemporary Greek Orthodox Church 
had reverberations Melanchthon did not live to witness. 


Caspar Peucer: The imperium graecum in universal history 
elaborated and reconsidered 


Melanchthon’s Chronicon Carionis reaches the foundation of the Holy 
Roman Empire with Charlemagne. Shortly after his death in 1560, his 
student and son-in-law Caspar Peucer composed a fourth and fifth 
part to the Chronicon, following events up to the accession of Charles 
V to the Imperial throne in 1519.°° In this lengthy extension Peucer 
drew from Melanchthon’s writings, and the two additional books 
adhere to the general framework and outlook of Melanchthon’s work,” 
while allowing for some divergence. 

Peucer’s book four overlaps at some points with the end of Melan- 
chthon’s first three books, most significantly in their account of the 
translatio imperii. While Peucer accepts the general apologetic frame- 
work adopted by Melanchthon, he is more nuanced and better 
informed about Byzantine history, and is clearly more sympathetic 


5 Ibid. 160. 

5 The Chronicon Carionis was published in 1563 with Peucer’s book four and again 
in 1566 with book five which are not included in the CR. All references here to Peucer’s 
book four are to Chronicon Carionis Tertia Pars Chronici Carionis, A Carolo Magno |...) 
usque ad Fridericum Secundum [...] Exposita et aucta a Casparo Peucero (Wittneberg, 
1563). References to book five are to Chronicon Carionis. Liber Quintus Chronici Cari- 
onis, A Friderico Secundo usque ad Carolum Quintum. Expositus et auctus a Casparo 
Peucero.|...] (Frankfurt, 1566), hence: Peucer, Chronicon Carionis iv/v. 

57 B. Bauer, “Die Chronica Carionis von 1532, Melanchthons und Peucers Bearbei- 
tung und ihre Wirkungsgeschichte" in Himmelszeichen und Erdenwege: Johannes Carion 
(1499-1537) und Sebastian Hornmold (1500-1581) in ihrer Zeit (Ubstadt- Weiher, 2000), 
p. 226. 
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toward the iconoclastic efforts of Leo III and Constantine VI.” It is no 
longer a vague dispute over images but a fairly well informed and sym- 
pathetic account of Isaurian religious policies. This attempt to do away 
with the veneration of icons, it is conceded, was one of the factors, 
beside Byzantine iniquity, for the ‘separation’ (separatio) of the West- 
ern Empire from that of the East.” Whereas Melanchthon mentions 
the iconoclastic crisis in cryptic terseness, and atypically refrains from 
taking sides, Peucer offers a more detailed account, and denounces the 
ultimate Greek return to their iconodulic ways—though without link- 
ing this directly to the question of the translatio imperii. 

When relating the translatio imperii Peucer, in contrast to Melanch- 
thon, writes of a partition rather than transfer of empire. Furthermore, 
he argues that the Frankish assumption of the Imperial title was not 
only just, but carried out with the acquiescence of the Greek emperors. 
It should be noted that describing the Carolingian (and hence Ger- 
man) assumption of the Imperial title as a division rather than transfer 
of empire had precedents in Italian Renaissance historiography. As 
Werner Goez demonstrated in his study of the concept of translatio 
imperii, quattrocento historians like Bruni preferred to revert to a 
model of partition of the Roman Empire between East and West rather 
than its transfer, primarily since the former was a valid term in Roman 
history, describing the administrative division of the Empire between 
an Augustus and his Caesar in late antiquity.” 


°° Peucer adds the epithet Copronymus. Koxpovupog (Dung Named’) was the unflat- 
tering epithet given to Constantine V (718-775, reigned from 741) by Byzantine histo- 
rians hostile to his iconoclasm. The name is derived from a story about the infant 
Constantine defecating as he was being baptized. Whether spurious or not, this scato- 
logical anecdote was taken by later iconodules as a foreboding omen, and the scurrilous 
name stuck. Peucer’s using this epithet, however, does not betray disapproval of Con- 
stantine V, nor even necessarily a direct acquaintance with Byzantine sources, since the 
same appellation appears in Cuspinianus’ De Caesaribus. Cuspinianus, writing in the 
1520s, who unlike Melanchthon and Peucer loathed Isaurian iconoclasm, relishes 
the story about the infant Constantine. It seems that in Lutheran writings on Byzantium 
in the sixteenth century adding the cognomen Copronymus to Constantine V was 
reduced to a mark of erudition, devoid of its original pungent abuse. Cf. Crusius’ refer- 
ence to Isaurian iconoclasm and Constantine’s scurrilous epithet as a mere learned anec- 
dote in his Annales Svevici siue Chronica Rerum Gestarum Antiquissimae et Inclytae 
Suevicae Gentis [...] cuius dodecas prima ab initio rerum conditarum usque ad D.CCC. 
annum Christi deducitur (Frankfurt, 1595), p. 281. 

° Peucer, Chronicon Carionis iv, p. 56°”. 

© W. Goez, Translatio Imperii: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Geschichtsdenkens 
und der politischen Theorien im Mittelalter und in der frühen Neuzeit (Tübingen, 1958), 
pp. 237-57. 
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Throughout books four and five Peucer offers fairly detailed accounts 
for the individual Byzantine emperors up to the conquest of Constan- 
tinople in 1453, and his acquaintance with Byzantine history is unri- 
valled by any section in Melanchthon’s part of the Chronicon Carionis. 
While his overall assessment of the political nature of the imperium 
graecum, as with Melanchthon, is hardly flattering, it is far more nuanced 
and detailed than Melanchthon’s, and echoes the latter’s late interest 
in the Greek Orthodox Church:*? 


And yet, even if the Greek Churches are not without error and countless 
abuses, as the Church has at all times enjoyed varying degrees of light, they 
have, nonetheless, retained the fundamentals, the Prophetic and Apostolic 
writings, the Creeds, and the use of the Sacraments. They celebrate the 
mass in both kinds as there is a distribution in one common mass. 


Peucer’s account of the fall of Constantinople in the Chronicon Cario- 
nis draws heavily on Melanchthon’s De capta Constantinopoli (1556). 
The section dedicated to Constantine XI and the fall of Constantinople 
betrays, however, greater acquaintance with the history of that emperor 
and the details of the actual siege and Ottoman conquest of the city. 
While Melanchthon toned down the theme of divine retribution when 
describing the fall of Constantinople—as opposed to his highly mor- 
alistic stance in the account of the fall of Athens—Peucer does not 
spare the Greeks castigation for the internal strife which, he believed, 
was responsible for their downfall.” His rebuke notwithstanding, 
Peucer differs from Melanchthon in offering a broader political back- 
ground to the city’s decline and eventual fall: the Frankish conquest of 
Constantinople (the Fourth Crusade of 1204), to which Melanchthon 
occasionally makes fleeting references, and which he takes for granted 
in relating the fate of the Florentine duchy of Athens. Earlier on in the 
Chronicon Carionis Peucer describes the fall of the city to the Franks 
in 1204 and its subsequent division into Frankish territories and the 
three rival branches of the Byzantine aristocracy. His portrayal of the 
Franks is decidedly negative, and he does not seem to take seriously 


61 Peucer, Chronicon Carionis iv, p. 164". Etsi autem Ecclesiae Graecae non sunt sine 
erroribus, & abusibus multiplicibus, sicut omni tempore Ecclesia alias plus, alias minus 
lucis habet, tamen retinent fundamenta, scripta prophetica, & Apostolica, & Symbola, & 
Sacramentorum vsum: vtuntur vtraque parte Coenae Dominicae, cum sit distributio in 
vna communi missa. 

€ Peucer, Chronicon Carionis v, p. 103”. 
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Baldwin of Flanders’ (1171-1205) claim to the Imperial title.” The 
Frankish conquest itself, Peucer asserts, occasioned a rancorous divi- 
sion of the Empire, and led eventually to its destruction by the Otto- 
mans. The Fourth Crusade was in his view at least partially responsible 
for the fall of Constantinople and for offering the Ottomans’ conquer- 
ing army access to Europe.‘ Such a decidedly negative appraisal of the 
Fourth Crusade, which Peucer clearly did not receive from Melanch- 
thon, may be tentatively attributed to an acquaintance with several 
Byzantine sources. Nicephorus Choniates who, writing at the time 
of the Fourth Crusade, gives a damning account of the Frankish 
exploits, is a likely source for Peucer’s account and judgement of the 
Frankish conquest of Constantinople—especially since Hieronymus 
Wolf’s bilingual edition of his history was published in 1557. Follow- 
ing this comes a verbatim repetition of the chronological framework 
offered by Melanchthon in De capta Constantinopoli dividing the city’s 
history from the times of Xerxes’ retreat to Severus, and then from 
Constantine's rebuilding of the city to its destruction by Mehmet II. 
Ihe only difference in regard to Melanchthon’s account is that Peucer 
does not dwell on the (later) fall of Athens and its valiant resistance to 
the Persians in days of yore, which would have made Xerxes an under- 
standable chronological reference point. Slightly expanding Melanch- 
thon’s statement, Peucer then declares that despite internal strife and 
a not always worthy leadership, Constantinople was a distinguished 
abode of learning and “a dwelling place of the Church, though one 
which was at times of greater and at times of lesser purity."9 A state- 
ment which echoes the growing interest in Lutheran circles of the day 
in the Eastern Church. 

In short, Peucer, publishing his part of the Chronicon Carionis in 
1562-1565 was better informed than Melanchthon and, on the whole, 
tended to be more sympathetic to the Imperium Orientale. This differ- 
ence between the two reflects a parallel development in humanistic 
concerns in Germany and Lutheran ecumenical aspirations between 
the 1550s and early 1580s. While this simultaneity does not necessarily 
indicate a causal link, the fact that some of the parallel developments 
were championed by the very same people suggests a relation. 


$ Ibid. 48"-49". 

6 Ibid. 48°. 

& Ibid. 104". mansit tamen & arx Imperij Orientis, & praecipua doctrinarum sedes, & 
hospitium Ecclesiae sed alias magis alias minus purae. 
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The first is a growing interest in Byzantine letters (mostly histories) the 
other is a growing interest in Lutheran circles in the fate of the con- 
temporary Greek Church which, unlike Catholic activities in the East 
at the time, was not missionary.‘ The latter, as we have seen, had its 
precedents in Melanchthon’s interest in later years in the reliquiae 
Ecclesiae in the Ottoman Empire. This was taken further in the two 
decades following his death in 1560. 


Corpus universae historiae byzantinae 


The second Byzantine strand, directly relevant to Peucer’s supplement 
to the Chronicon Carionis, is the growing availability of Byzantine 
sources. As we have seen, Melanchthon was already acquainted with 
Laonicus Chalcondyles’ De origine et rebus gestis Turcorum in Clauser’s 
Latin translation (1556). Between Melanchthon’s De capta Constanti- 
nopoli (1556) and Peucer’s publication of his supplement (1562/5) to 
the Chronicon Carionis came in 1557 the publication by Johannes 
Oporinus of the bilingual (Greek/Latin) editio princeps of the universal 
history of the twelfth century Byzantine chronicler Ioannes Zonaras (a 
world history from Creation to the accession of Ioannes II Comnenus 
in 1118) and the Byzantine History of Nicetas Choniates (c. 1155- 
1217) which continues the account of Byzantine affairs from 1118 to 
the conquest of Constantinople by the Franks (1204). The publication 
of these two texts is a significant landmark in Western scholarship. 
Though Zonaras was not unknown to earlier Renaissance scholars in 
manuscript (Cuspinianus writing in the 1520s makes repeated refer- 
ences to Zonaras in relating late Roman and Byzantine history), the 
publication in print of the Greek text, and more importantly of a par- 
allel Latin translation accessible to a broader readership, helped make 
the twelfth century Byzantine chronicler a popular historian in the 
later sixteenth century. Scholars as diverse as David Chytraeus and 
Jean Bodin were to recommend him to their readers as one of the 
authorities useful for a comprehensive knowledge of history.” A fur- 
ther testimony to the significance of this publication are the repeated 


6% See S. Runciman, The Great Church in Captivity (Cambridge, 1968), pp. 226-37. 

% David Chytraeus, De Lectione historiarum recte instituenda et Historiarum fere 
omnium series, & argumenta breviter, & perspicue exposita (Strasbourg, 1563), p. E55 
Jean Bodin, Methodus ad facilem Historiarum Cognitionem (1566) in Oeuvres Philos- 
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pirate editions which offered the Latin translation without the Greek 
(e.g. Paris 1567 and Cologne 1567) and the fact that by 1560 both a 
French as well as Italian translation were available.‘ 

Ihe editor and translator was Hieronymus Wolf (1516-1580), an 
erstwhile student of Melanchthon and Joachim Camerarius. Five years 
later (1562) Oporinus published Wolf’s bilingual editio princeps of the 
fourteenth century Byzantine historian Nicephorus Gregoras (1292- 
c. 1360) who relates Byzantine history from 1204 to 1359. To this 
Oporinus added Clauser’s Latin translation of Chalcondyles which he 
had published six years earlier. Wolf the translator and editor and 
Oporinus the enthusiastic printer now offered a Latin readership a 
continuous account of Byzantine affairs from their very beginning to 
the fall of Constantinople in 1453.% The title given the volume con- 
taining the four histories (Zonaras, Choniates, Gregoras, and Chalcon- 
dyles) was Corpus universae historiae byzantinae. This has led modern 
observers to mark this publication as a watershed in Western under- 
standing of Byzantine history, or rather as the point in which Byzan- 
tine history as such was recognized asa historical category. Furthermore, 
these editiones principes have earned Wolf, who is better known in 
histories of classical scholarship as an editor of the Attic orators,” in 
modern times the title of ‘Father of German Byzantine Studies"! both 
for the merit of his publication of Byzantine chronicles, the publica- 
tion in 1564 of the Byzantine lexicon, the Suda,” and his use of the 
adjective byzantinus (corpus universae historiae byzantinae). Despite 
his importance in introducing eminent Byzantine historians to a broad 
Western readership, Wolf, in my opinion, can claim the title of found- 
ing figure of Byzantine studies only in the sense that his philological 
acumen made these important texts available. The title Corpus 


ophiques de Jean Bodin, P. Mansard (ed.), (Corpus Général des Philosophes Frangais, 
V, 3) (Paris, 1951), p. 128b. 

$ K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur (second edn. Munich, 
1897), p. 374 n. 1. 

®© Chalcondyles history in fact goes as far as 1463. 

7 E.g. R. Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship vol. ii (Oxford, 1968), p. 139f. 

7. H.-G. Beck, Der Vater der deutschen Byzantinistik: Das Leben des Hieronymus Wolf 
von ihm selbst erzáhlt (Miscellena Byzantina Monacensia, 29) (Munich, 1984). 

” Or rather Suidas (indicating a proper name), as it was mistakenly known in the 
Renaissance: Suidae Historica, caeteraque omnia que ulla ex parte ad cognitionem rerum 
spectant (Basel, 1564). 
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univesrsae historiae byzantinae, I believe, cannot be convincingly attrib- 
uted to him. 

If the title is to be understood as a new claim to periodisation, or at 
least an understanding that the vast historical span from Constantine 
the Great to 1453 offers a distinct historical unit, these are not reflected 
in any way in Wolf’s prefaces to these editions or in his autobiography 
where he gives a brief and glum account of this philological enterprise. 
It should be further noted that Wolf did not chose the Byzantine text 
he edited and translated but was commissioned to do so.” At the time 
of the Zonaras-Choniates edition (1557) Wolf was employed as secre- 
tary and librarian to Anton Fugger (1493-1560), head of the Augsburg 
based Fugger banking and trade family. In his detailed study of the 
patronage and background for the Byzantine chronicles Fritz Husner 
vividly portrays the humanist-patron relations in which the Fuggers 
play the part of far from enthusiastic patrons, Oporinus the enthusi- 
astic Basel professor of Greek and printer, whom the expenses of the 
costly editions and the damage done by the pirate editions were to lead 
to financial ruin shortly before his death in 1568, and a fairly reluctant 
humanist who is commissioned to do the job. The important fact 
about Wolf’s pivotal role here was that he did not choose to spend so 
much time and effort on Byzantine texts. Being commissioned by 
Anton Fugger he grudgingly accepted the task." The Fuggers them- 
selves were persuaded to do so by a former employee, Hans Dern- 
schwam (1494-1568) who, after retiring, spent the years 1553-1555 in 
Istanbul and Asia Minor. Apart from leaving a detailed travel diary, to 
which we shall return, Dernschwam purchased several Byzantine 
manuscripts and urged his former employer to have his private librar- 
ian edit and translate them. 


” For a detailed study of the genesis and background of the Corpus universae histo- 
riae byzantinae, especially vis a vis the working of Fugger patronage and the difficult 
financial conditions the printer Oporinus had to overcome and manoeuvre. See: F. Hus- 
ner, “Die Editio Princeps des “Corpus Historiae Byzantinae” Johannes Oporin, Hierony- 
mus Wolf und die Fugger” in Festschrift Karl Schwarber: Beiträge zur schweizerischen 
Bibliotheks-, Buch- und Gelehrtengeschichte (Basel, 1949), pp. 143-62. 

™ It should be noted though that while Wolf had no kind words for Zonaras, the 
translating of whose work he found onerous, he did have some, though far from enthu- 
siastic, words of approval for Nicetas Choniates. See Wolf’s introduction to Choniates 
Nicetae Acominati Choniatae, Magni Logothetae Secretorum, Inscpectoris et Iudicis Veli, 
Praefecti Sacri cubiculi. Imperii Graeci Historia, ab anno M.C.XVII. in quo Zonaras des- 
init, usque ad annum M.CCLIII. Libris XIX. descripta: quorum ordo praefationes sequitur 
(Basel, 1593), (later edition) A2”. 
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My admittedly speculative argument is that if the term historia byz- 
antina in the 1562 title is to be taken as a mark of a ‘discovery’ of 
Byzantine history, the phrase, which is nowhere repeated in Wolf's 
prefaces, can be attributed more convincingly to the printer Oporinus. 
Byzantinus as an adjective relating to the Eastern Roman Empire was 
not entirely new. Most important in the present context is an observa- 
tion by Laonicus Chalcondyles at the outset of his De origine et rebus 
gestis Turcorum, which Oporinus himself published in Clauser’s Latin 
translation in 1556, and reprinted at the end of the 1562 Corpus uni- 
versae historiae byzantinae. In it Chalcondyles explains his use of the 
term Byzantium as a broader political term.” It seems a reasonable 
conjecture that Oporinus, who was well acquainted with Chalcondyles’ 
work, should have taken the term from this Byzantine author for the 
grand title of one of his most ambitious publications. In any case, it 
seems highly unlikely that the title was devised by Wolf who betrays 
no sympathy for the Byzantine authors he was editing and no sign of 
appreciating the historical cohesion of the Byzantine world. Finally, it 
is worth noting that while later in the sixteenth century scholars used 
the adjective byzantinus, it did not replace the older appellations impe- 
rium graecum for Byzantium and graeci for Byzantines. 


David Chytraeus and the discovery’ of the Greek Church 


While Melanchthon in his later years showed a growing awareness and 
interest for the fate of latter-day Greeks, it was his erstwhile student, 
the Rostock theologian and historian David Chytraeus (1531-1600) 
who in 1569 first offered his readers a detailed account of the contem- 
porary Greek Church in his frequently reprinted Oratio De Statu 
Ecclesiarum hoc tempore in Graecia." 


75 Chalcondyles, De origine et rebus gestis Turcorum, A2. 

7% Oratio Davidis Chytraei, habita in Academia Rostochiensi cum post reditum ex Aus- 
tria, ad Chronici lectionem reuerteretur. In qua, de statu Ecclesiarum hoc tempore in Grae- 
cia, Asia, Austria, Vngaria, Bóemia & c. narrationes verae & cognitu non iniucundae 
exponuntur (Rostock, 1569) hereafter: Chytraeus, Oratio. For a study of this work, its 
background, and composition see W. Engels, "Die Wiederentdeckung und erste Besch- 
reibung der óstlich- orthodoxen Kirche in Deutschland durch David Chytraeus (1569)" 
in Kyrios: Vierteljahresschrift für Kirchen und Geistesgeschichte Osteuropas 4(1939/40), 
pp. 262-85 and Benz, Die Ostkirche im Lichte der protestantischen Geschichtsschreibung, 
pp. 21-4. See more recently D. Benga, David Chytraeus (1531-1600) als Erforscher 
und Wiederentdecker der Ostkirche. Seine Beziehungen zu orthodoxen Theologen, seine 
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Though Chytraeus seems to have had an earlier interest in contem- 
porary Greeks and their Church,” it was a sojourn in Austria in 1568 
that proved a decisive opportunity for him to learn about contempo- 
rary Greeks. In that year Chytraeus was invited to Vienna by the 
emperor Maximilian II to draft a Church ordinance for the Protestant 
communities of the Habsburg lands of Lower Austria. This endeavour 
was thwarted by Catholic opposition at the Habsburg court. Being nei- 
ther able to return home to Rostock nor to work on the ordinance to 
any effect, Chytraeus spent much of his time travelling in Austria and 
Hungary, and got as far as the Hungarian border with the Ottoman 
empire. Thought he never travelled into Ottoman lands, Chytraeus 
used his newly made acquaintances in Austria and Hungary to gather 
information on the state of the Orthodox Churches—mostly, but not 
exclusively, Greek Orthodox.” On his return to Rostock he composed 
a lengthy oration in which he elaborated his new discoveries to his 
students and colleagues. As we have noticed in the previous chapter, 
Chytraeus’ history lectures pivoted on the scheme of universal history, 
and had Melanchthon’s Chorincon Carionis as their base. As the intro- 
duction and the title itself make clear, it was conceived by Chytraeus 
within the same framework of universal history. Chytraeus saw the 
oration as an addition to the commentated reading of the Chronicon 
Carionis with his students.” 

The tone at the outset of the work is of surprise and excitement at 
the survival of Churches in the south-eastern extremities of Europe 
and in Turkey itself; and these, Chytraeus stresses, are by no means 
meagre remnants, but fairly elaborate ecclesiastical institutions. For 
Chytraeus this was a sign of divine benevolence and a source of 
comfort.*? 

The detailed account itself, while pervaded by sympathy for fellow 
Christians under Ottoman rule, is remarkably sober and void of the 
‘Romantic’ enthusiasm about the discovery of Christian antiquity. In 


Erforschungen der Ostkirchen und seine ostkirchlichen Kenntnissen (doctoral disserta- 
tion, University of Erlangen, 2001) available at: http://www.opus.ub.uni-erlangen.de/ 
opus/volltexte/2004/86/. 

7 Benga, David Chytraeus, pp. 92-4. 

7 Benz, Die Ostkirche, p. 21; Benga, David Chytraeus, pp. 86-91; P. S. Fichtner, 
Emperor Maximilian II (Yale, 2001), pp. 148-54. 

7? Chytraeus, Oratio A2™. existimaui nihil me redeuntem ad Epitomes Historiae 
mundi, in qua Ecclesiae consideratio praecipua esse debet, praelectionem, aptius. 

2 bid. A2'- A3" 
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fact, considering the fact that the first systematic and protracted Prot- 
estant-Orthodox exchange came four years later, the degree to which 
Chytraeus was informed is remarkable. Thus, for instance, apart from 
being aware of the elaborate Marian worship in Greece,’ he is aware 
of Thomas Aquinas' translation into Greek and his popularity among 
many Greek scholars, as well as of the Orthodox practice of celebrating 
mass for the dead which he describes without passing judgement.? 

Chytraeus' matter-of-fact account does not reveal much about 
the relation in his mind between Byzantium and Greek antiquity. His 
somber account of contemporary Athens, however, makes it clear that 
its days of glory were over. And yet Chytraeus stresses that unlike 
reports to the contrary the city of Athens still stands and even hosts a 
church of modest size. Like Melanchthon, he too culls part of his 
information from Chalcondyles; yet while Melanchthon is careful to 
avoid Chalcondyles admiring observations about the Sultan, Chy- 
traeus repeats the account of how Mehmet II was struck by the ancient 
monuments of the city.*? 

A clue as to the Byzantine period's relation to antiquity and, cor- 
respondingly, to the significance of the Ottoman conquest can be 
found in the same detailed account of contemporary Athens: 


But let us return now to Athens which was once the abode of all philoso- 
phy and eloquence and later also of religious doctrine and all finer arts. 
These arts were renewed in Italy a hundred years ago, first [and foremost] 
thanks to the exile of Greeks [such as] Theodorus Gaza of Thessaloniki, 
the Athenian Demetrius Chalcondyles,* Georgius Trapezuntius and 


8! Ibid. C3'- C4. 

€ Ibid. CA’. 

3 Ibid. B8”. Cum & antea in Laonici Chalcondylae historia legissem, Mahometum 
Imp. Turcicum, quinquennio post captam Constantinopolin, ex Peloponneso subiugata 
reuertentem, Athenas deflexisse, & vrbis arcisque magnificentiam, portuumque com- 
moditatem, miratum esse. 

3 Ibid. C2”. Sed Athenas redeo, quae olim omnis Philosophiae ac eloquentiae, & 
postea etiam doctrinae religionis, & omnium optimarum artium domicilium fuerunt. 
Quae artes, ante centum annos, in ipsa Italia, primum exilio Graecorum, [C3'] Theodori 
Gazae Thessalonicensis, Demetrii Chalcondylae Atheniensis, Georgii Trapezuntii et 
Marci Musuri Cretensis, & ante hos Emanuélis Chrysolarae, qui in Germania tempore 
Constantiensis concilii obiit, restitutae sunt. Nunc vero, & Athenis, & in reliquia Grae- 
cia, plane frigere studia veteris Philosophiae & eruditioris doctrinae, & plerosque sacer- 
dotes ac monachos etiam veterem linguam Graecam ignorare, imo legibus episcoporum 
alicubi, ne quis veteres poétas, oratores, philosophos, aliosve scriptores ethnicos legat, 
prohibitum esse audio. 

* Demetrius Chalcondyles (1423-1511) was an eminent Greek scholar active in Italy 
and cousin of the above-mentioned Laonicus Chlacondyles. 
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Marcus Musurus of Crete, and before them Manuel Chrysoloras who died 
in Germany at the time of the Council of Constance. Now, however, the 
study of ancient philosophy and higher learning has come to a halt in Ath- 
ens and in the rest of Greece, and I hear that most priests and monks are 
ignorant of even ancient Greek. Furthermore, I have heard that in some 
places it is prohibited by episcopal laws to read the ancient poets, orators, 
philosophers, or any of the other pagan writers. 


The decline of learning is then epitomized in a word play referring to 
the prayer books which Greek priests and monks read: &vaoyvyvóokovot 
uev, HAAG où yıvaokovaı, “They read but do not understand.” As a 
natural consequence of the quenching of pristine teaching Chytraeus 
goes on to discuss contemporary Greek superstition. 

The Oratio went through several editions during Chytraeus’ lifetime 
and, while never venturing into the Ottoman Empire himself, Chytraeus 
continued to correspond with Greek informants* and German travel- 
lers to the East, informing him on Greek and Ottoman affairs. Among 
the German travellers it is worth mentioning a former student of 
his, Franz von Billerbeg who dedicated to Chytraeus two epistolary 
accounts from the East, one on the Ottoman hierarchy and the Otto- 
man struggle with the Safavid dynasty,* as well as an account of his 
journey from Constantinople to Syria, Palestine, and Egypt.” 


Martin Crusius and the Tübingen theologians’ correspondence with 
the Patriarch came a few years later. Crusius was, in all likelihood, 
acquainted with Chytraeus’ work from the outset of the Tübingen- 
Constantinople correspondence (1573-1581), especially as the two 


36 Ibid. C3”. 

#7” Most importantly with Michael of Thessaloniki and Iacobus Palaeologus. The latter 
a Greek Socinian living in Prague at the time, who was to be executed 1585 Iacobus 
Palaeologus-Chytraeus was unaware of this at the time. Chytraeus visited Palaeologus in 
Prague, whom he mistakenly took to be a scion of the Byzantine imperial family, and 
discussed the Quran with him, among other things, a correct translation of which 
Palaeologus seems to have promised to undertake. See Chytraeus letter to Palaeologus 
written two years after his return to Rostock: Davidis Chytraei Theologi ac Historici emi- 
nentissimi, Rostochiana in Academia Professoris quondam primarii Epistolae (Hanover, 
1614), pp. 507-9. See also Engels, “Die Wiederentdeckung” esp. pp. 265f.; For an account 
of their acquaintance and Palaeologus’ adventurous life and grim fate see Benga, David 
Chytraeus, pp. 95-8. 

° Epistola Constantinopoli recens scripta De praesenti Turcici Imperij statu, & Guber- 
natoribus praecipuis, & de Bello Persico (Wittenberg, 1582). 

® Epistola continens Hodoeporicon Navigationis ex Constantinopoli in Syriam, Palaes- 
tinam, & Aegyptum: & montem Sinai &c. Item De Persico Bello, et Circumcisione Maho- 
metis fikij Imp. Turcici, alijsque rebus Constantinopoli superiore aestate actis (1583). 
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kept up a correspondence, and Crusius in his later works magnani- 
mously conceded Chytraeus’ precedence in having dealings with con- 
temporary Greeks. That Crusius could still entertain an idealised image 
of the Greek Church in 1573 is testimony to the powerful grip the idea 
of Greek antiquity and Byzantine inclusion in Christian-Greek antiq- 
uity had on the minds of Lutheran humanists. 


Martin Crusius: admiration and ambivalence 


Andreas Osiander (1562-1617)” dedicated most of his funerary ser- 
mon for Martin Crusius (27. February 1607) to an exposition of 
St. Stephen’s dying words (Acts vii.59).°! According to Osiander these 
were also the dying words of the Greek scholar being interred. Of 
the sermon only one short paragraph toward the end is devoted to the 
deceased scholar’s learned exploits, and it is of interest as such, 
since it epitomises Crusius’ career from the standpoint of a Lutheran 
theologian:?? 


He earned himself such reputation and respect in particular through his 
published Greek writings, so that even outside the Holy Roman Empire 
and among the learned Greeks he was considered a wondrous man. He 
was, in the minds of men, a learned man who achieved with Greek much 
that was beneficial, and therewith masterfully propagated and spread 
the right and pure religion. Such was our dear master Crusius of blessed 
memory. 


As this brief eulogy may imply, Martin Crusius stood out in the eyes 
of his contemporaries for his great interest and concern for contem- 
porary Greeks and his personal acquaintance with a varied gallery of 
Greeks from ecclesiastical notables to paupers, as well as mastering 
the literary heritage of Greek antiquity. His literary engagement with 


% Grandson of his better known namesake, the controversial Lutheran theologian 
(1498-1552). 

°’ Andreas Osiander, Christliche Leichpredigt bey der Begräbnus weylund des Ehru- 
uesten vnd Hochgelehrten Herrn M. Martini Crusii [...] Auff den 27. Febr. Anno 1607. 
gehalten (Tübingen, 1607). 

? Ibid. 15. Sonderlich aber hat er durch seine publicirte Griechische Schrifften ein 
solchen Namen vnd Ansehen bekommen daß er auch ausserhalb des Römischen Reichs 
vnd bey den gelehrten Griechen selbs für ein Wundermann ist gehalten worden. Vnnd 
ist bey Menschen Gedächtnus ein gelehter Mann gewesen der in Griechischer Sprach 
grossen Nutzen geschafft vnd damit die rechte reine Religion stattlich propagirt vnd 
außgebreittet so ist vnser lieber Herr Crusius seeliger gewesen. 
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Greek also included contemporary Greek, or barbarograeca, as he 
referred to it—a rarity among Western scholars in those days.? Both 
his correspondence and the diary he kept testify to a daily concern for 
Greek affairs under Ottoman rule and the fate of Greek refugees, some 
of whom he hosted at his home in Tübingen. To this should be added 
his pivotal role in the celebrated theological correspondence carried 
out in 1573-1581 between Lutheran theologians and the Patriarch of 
Constantinople Ieremias II. All this has made Crusius a focal point 
of studies of ‘early Philhellenism’,”* and a valuable source for students 
of sixteenth century Greek history.” 

In 1584 Crusius published his best known book Turco-Graecia,” a 
hefty compilation of material concerning the ecclesiastical and politi- 
cal history of the Greeks since the fall of Constantinople. This was 
followed in 1585 by Germano-Graecia, which is a compilation of texts 
composed by Crusius and others, pertaining mostly to Greek studies 
in Germany. The Turco-Graecia’s importance notwithstanding, it is 
unfortunately of limited use to the present study since it concentrates 
exclusively on post Byzantine history and does not offer a very clear 
idea of the historical context in which Crusius understood Byzantine 
history and the significance of 1453. In fact, the only work of a histo- 
riographical nature Crusius wrote is not concerned with Greece or 
universal history but with his native Swabia—Annales Suevici (Frank- 
furt, 1595-6) though, since Crusius attempts to posit events of Swa- 
bian history within the broad matrix of universal history, here too 
events concerning Byzantium and later Greek affairs under Ottoman 
rule, as well as learned feats of Swabian champions of Greek Letters 
are chronicled. Crusius’ standing in Lutheran Greek scholarship 
during the later sixteenth century and his extraordinary engagement 
with later Greeks makes the question of his understanding of Byzan- 
tium worth investigating, though, owing the nature of his scholarly 
output, a question to which the present enquiry can only offer tenta- 
tive answers. 


” See e.g. U. Moennig, “On Martin Crusius’s collection of Greek vernacular and reli- 
gious books” Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 21(1997), pp. 40-73. 

* See n. 4 above. 

?5 E.g. the extensive use of Crusius’ Turco-Graecia (1584) in N. Iorga, Byzance aprés 
Byzance (Bucharest, 1935) and in Runciman, The Great Church in Captivity, Ch. 12. 

*6 Turco-Graeciae libri octo (Basel, 1584). 
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Despite his sympathy for contemporary Greeks, Crusius had to 
apologise as late as 1599 for the title he gave his best known work— 
Turco-Graecia. In a diary entry of the 25th October 1599 he let his 
grandson copy out a letter (in Greek) he had written to the Greek 
Orthodox bishop of Kythera Maximos Margounios (1549-1602). Mar- 
gounios, born and raised in Crete, still a Venetian colony at the time, 
was instructed in his youth both in Greek and Latin, then medicine 
and theology in Padua. In 1578 he returned to his native island and 
enrolled as a monk, and was ordained by the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople Ieremias II as Metropolitan of Kythera in 1585. The Venetian 
authorities, however, suspicious of learned Greek clergymen, would 
not allow him to take office, and so he spent the rest of his life as 
professor of Greek in Venice. Margounios corresponded with several 
Italian and German humanists, among them David Hoeschel (1556- 
1617), Hieronymus Wolf’s student and successor in Augsburg. In his 
day he was known for his conciliatory attitude towards the Western 
Churches, and for an attempt to bridge some of the historical theo- 
logical disputes between them and his own Church. These, perhaps 
anachronistic, efforts won him the harsh censorship of his fellow 
Orthodox divines, especially from the Bishop of Philadelphia (also 
resident in Venice) Gavrielos Severos (1541-1616), he too one of 
Crusius’ correspondents.” All this is to stress that Margounois was by 
no means a narrow minded anti-Latin cleric. And yet, in the letter 
extant in his diary, fourteen years after the publication of his Turco- 
Graecia, Crusius had to defend his controversial choice of title. After 
quoting to Margounios a letter of complaint he received from Severos, 
he protests:?? 


?' For Maximos Margounios life see: E. Legrand, Bibliographie Hellénique (vol. iii), 
pp. xxiii-Ixxvii; J. D. Geanakoplos, Byzantine East and Latin West (New-York, 1966), 
pp. 165-82; G. Makris in Biographisch-Bibliographisches Kirchenlexikon http://www 
.bautz.de/bbkl. A modern edition (without translation or annotation) of a collection of 
Margounios letters to Italian and German humanists can be found in: P. K. Enepekides, 
“Der Briefwechsel des Maximos Margounios, Bischof von Kythera (1549-1602): Ein 
Beitrag zur Kirchen- und Geistesgeschichte der Griechen im 16. Jahrhundert und deren 
Beziehungen zum Abendland” Jahrbuch der österreichischen Byzantinischen Gesellschaft 
1(1951), pp. 13-66; idem. “Maximos Margounios an deutsche und italienische Human- 
isten" Jahrbuch der österreichischen Byzantinischen Gesellschaft 10(1961), pp. 93-145. 

?* The letter is preserved in Crusius diary: Diarium Martini Crusii 3 vol., W. Götz, 
E. Conrad, R. Stahlecker, and E. Staiger (eds.) (Tübingen, 1927-1958), vol. ii p. 386. Ego 
duo opera scripsi, et edidi: quorum prius appellaui, Turco-Graeciam: ostendens, qualis 
sit status hodiernae Graeciae, postquam a Barbaris illis miserandum in modum oppressa 
est: quia antehac nostri Germani fere nihil sciebant de hodierno Graeciae statu. Atque 
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And likewise you, most reverend sir, are among those who loathe these 
things [the nominal association of contemporary Greeks with the Turks], 
and have written to me deploring them. And I, in truth, replied at the 
time with pure heart, that I am sympathetic to your people, and am by 
no means a detractor. And now, again, when I realise the injury [I have 
caused], I truly think he [Severos] was right. I wrote two books and had 
them published: the first of which I called Turco-Graecia, showing the 
current state of affairs Greece, after it had been lamentably oppressed by 
those barbarians; since before this our Germans knew close to nothing 
about the state of contemporary Greece, and by no means was it intended 
to tarnish the repute of the noble people so dear to me. Throughout the 
work my attachment and love for this nation are manifest. 


Sincere as Crusius’ sympathy for his contemporary Greeks seems to 
have been, and as much as he may have regretted having offended the 
two Greek notables, none of the above explains the choice of title. As 
fervently as he protested his sympathy for the Greek people, Severos 
and Margounios were right in sensing the danger, from their point of 
view, patent in the title. Crusius’ own explanation at the outset of the 
Turco-Graecia, fifteen years before this letter, makes their apprehen- 
sions all the more understandable:” 


I gave this [compilation] the title TVRCOGRAECIA because it deals with 
Greek affairs under Turkish rule, after the loss of the Greek Empire. Hel- 
las is thoroughly turkified. Greece is being subjected to Turkish servitude, 
and moreover, Greece is guilty of a religion contaminated with errors and 
superstition (which we did not notice at first). It is therefore with good 
reason that her misfortune should be lamented. 


The key, therefore, to Greece’s ‘turkification’ for Crusius lies in the 
disappointment in the early 1580s after what was from the perspective 
of the Tübingen theologians and Crusius himself, the failure of their 
correspondence with the Patriarch of Constantinople. The correspon- 
dence started as an ecumenical venture, occasioned by a growing 
awareness of the existence of an Orthodox Church under Ottoman 
rule. It was informed by an idealised perception of Greek Orthodoxy 
as a natural continuation of the Early Church which Lutherans believed 


nihil prorsus, quo praeclarae gentis, mihi charissimae, existimatio laederetur: sed ubique 
in toto opere apparet mea npoonóeo Kai &yénn erga illam. 

? Turco-Graecia p. 2". Inscriptionem eis feci TVRCOGRAECIAE: propter quod res 
graecorum, iam indea Imperij Graeci amissione, sub Turcico dominatu factas, & fieri 
solitas, continent. &AAag &xvovupkoOetoon est: Graecia seruituti Turcicae subiecta: insu- 
perque multis in Religione erroribus & superstitionibus (quod initio nos latebat) 
obnoxia: ideoque, merito infelicitas eius deploranda. 
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they were restoring. When the correspondence ended, the initial 
amazement and high hopes gave way to a sense of disappointment and 
embarrassment. Crusius in the Turco-Graecia (published three years 
after the exasperated Patriarch terminated the correspondence) casu- 
ally explains the discrepancy between Lutheran expectations and con- 
temporary Greek Orthodox reality to be the result of a pernicious 
Turkish influence, coinciding with the cultural decline. 

In the same year that Crusius published his Turco-Graecia (1584) 
there appeared in Wittenberg an account of the Tübingen-Constanti- 
nople correspondence, compiled by unnamed Tübingen theologians.” 
The occasion for this publication was the appearance shortly before of 
an unflattering account of the affair by a Polish Jesuit Stanislaus 
Socolovius.'?' In the acerbic preface to their version of the affair the 
Lutheran divines contended furiously with what they saw as Jesuit 
slander, and what was probably a genuine embarrassment. Most of 
the fiery attack on Socolovius is standard defence of basic tenants of 
Lutheranism. The accusations aired by the Jesuit, according to which 
the Lutherans were contemplating a conversion to Orthodoxy, were 
spurned contemptuously: if the Orthodox are concerned for their sal- 
vation they should adopt Lutheran teaching or else be consigned to 
eternal damnation'?—a far cry from the tone used by the same 
theologians when addressing the Patriarch. The harsh tone may be 
explained by the polemical context, and yet the disappointment with 
the Greek Church seems to be real, and is reflected in varied Protes- 
tant accounts, some unrelated to the Tübingen-Constantinople episode. 

The greatest obstacle to any attempt at tracing Crusius' understand- 
ing of the place the imperium graecum took in history is the very eclec- 
tic and often unsystematic nature of his writings. To paraphrase 


0 Acta et Scripta Theologorum V Virtembergensium, et Patriarchae Constantinopoli- 
tani D. Hieremiae: quae vtriq; ab Anno M. D. LXXVI. Vsque ad Annum M. D. LXXXI. De 
Augustana Confessione inter se miserunt: Graecé et Latiné ab ijsdem Theologis edita. 
(Wittenberg, 1584). 

101 See Wendebourg, Reformation und Orthodoxie, pp. 383-98. 

102 [bid. iiij. Tantum igitur abest, ut ad Graecos transire cupierimus, ut ipsos magis ad 
nos producere simus conati. Et quod olim Dominus Ieremiae Prophetae suo dixit, 
eumque consolatus est: Conuertentur ipsi ad te, & tu non conuerteris ad eos: id sibi 
omnes Pontificij, siue Orientales, siue Occidentales, dictum putent: nos nempe, nunq- 
uam abiecta, quam ex uerbo Dei didicimus, religione, ad ipsos accessuros, etiamsi frac- 
tus illabatur orbis [cf. Horace' ode III.3. 7-8]. Si vero aeternae animarum suarum saluti 
consultum isti cupiant, necesse est ad nos accedere, nostramque amplecti doctrinam, 
aut in aeternum peribunt. (my underline). 
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Conrad Bursian's (1883)! characterisation of Crusius in a less judge- 
mental fashion, one could assert that his writing is marked more by an 
encyclopaedic acquaintance and familiarity with Greek letters than by 
a proclivity towards systematic thought. An understanding of Crusius’ 
Byzantine interests is best served by a study of the way Byzantine 
material is integrated into his commentaries and marginalia to ancient 
Greek texts, and is attempted in chapter four. What can be concluded 
here is Crusius’ initial association of the Greek Orthodox Church of 
his day with the Church of Christian antiquity. Despite his continued 
sympathy for Greece and the Greeks, when he realised the nature of 
the contemporary Greek Church, he explained the discrepancy between 
his prior expectations and reality as a ‘turkification’. This would sug- 
gest that he understood the Ottoman conquest of Constantinople as 
the closing point of antiquity, at least in ecclesiastical terms. 


A Fugger Agent and two Chaplains at the High Porte 


As mentioned above, it was Hans Dernschwam (1494-1568) who pur- 
chased a manuscript of the twelfth century historian Ioannes Zonaras 
during his visit to Asia Minor, and urged his former employer, Anton 
Fugger to have it published. Dernschwam was born in the Bohemian 
town of Brüx in 1494. After studying in Vienna and Leipzig, he spent 
most of his adult life at the service of Anton Fugger (1493-1560). After 
his retirement he joined, at his own expense, a delegation headed by 
Anton Wrancié, the bishop of Pécs, to the High Porte. During his stay 
in Constantinople and Asia Minor (1553-1555) he kept a detailed 
travel diary which remained in manuscript until its publication by 
Franz Babinger in 1923.'% It is unlikely that Crusius even knew of its 
existence. So while we may reasonably exclude Dernschwam as a 
source or influence on the Lutheran humanists discussed here, his 
opinions on contemporary Greeks (three decades before Crusius) 
are an independent testimony to certain Protestant expectations from 
contemporary Greeks, and a response to the ensuing disappointment. 


193 See n. 6 above. 

1 E Babinger (ed.) Hans Dernschwams Tagebuch einer Reise nach Konstantinopel 
und Kleinasien (1553/55) (Berlin, 1923 reprint 1986). See also Babinger's preface for a 
detailed sketch of Dernschwams life. 
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Dernschwam’s expectations prior to first-hand knowledge of con- 
temporary Greek Orthodoxy are strikingly similar to those later aired 
by Lutheran theologians, though couched in layman’s terms. Shortly 
after arriving in Constantinople he dwells at length on the Greeks’ 
adherence to the apostolic faith, but this, significantly before he had 
any contact with Greeks in the city:!® 


[...] and so the Pope has no sway over the Greeks, for even now under 
oppression they remain faithful to their Patriarch throughout Greece, 
Egypt etc. and they adhere to their ancient Christian faith, handed down 
from the Apostles, more truly and steadfastly than the Pope with all his 
monastic sects. 


This is followed" by further praise of the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
based on the historical argument of the pre-eminence in the Primitive 
Church of the four Eastern Patriarchies (Jerusalem, Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Constantinople) and a castigation of the pretensions of later Bishops 
of Rome. To make his point Dernschwam turns to the Great Schism 
of 1054, which he sees as a Roman departure from Apostolic doctrine 
in favour of scholasticism, based erroneously, as Dernschwam saw it, 
on Thomas Aquinas' reliance on human reason rather than Christian 
revelation. The Great Schism, to his mind, was the Eastern Churches' 
refusal to condone such folly, which entailed their refusal to make due 
with mass in one kind." Once again the Greeks, with whom Dern- 
schwam was not yet acquainted, are portrayed as a Protestant idealisa- 
tion of the Early Church, in stark contrast to the corrupted Papacy 
which relied on the frail arrogance of human wisdom, and turned its 
back to the Evangelical fountainhead of pure teaching. The Greeks 
are further described as the source of Christian teaching: “We have 
received our simple Christian faith, following the Apostles, from the 


105 Ibid. 78 [...] so hot doch der bapst mit den kriechen nichs zugepitten, dan sy noch 
jetz in irer vnderdrukung iren patriarchen durch gantz Krichenlandt, Aegiptten etc. 
gehorsam sein vnd iren altten cristlichen glauben von den aposteln her rechtschaffner 
vnd wahrhafftiger haltten, als der verfurerische bapst mit all seinen munchischen 
secten. 

106 Ibid. 79. 

107 Tbid. Von denen allen sich der vorfurerische bapst abgesundert vnd einem gothlo- 
sen munnich, dem Thoma de Aquina gevolgt mer als Cristo, welcher durch menschlich 
vernunfft vnd disputation dohin beschlossen, das dem gemaynen manne genugsam sey, 
das sacrament vnder ainerley gestalt zugeniessen. Dadurch ist die gancz cristenhait ver- 
furt worden, vnd die krichen sampt allen andern asiatischen lendern vnd nationen 
wider den romischen bapst geschrien, als der von dem ewangelio gefallen. 
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Greeks alone and have translated from their writings, and still today 
seek the groundwork [of our faith] and the truth in their books alone 
and not in the Pope's decretals.” Dernschwam concludes by stating 
that the purification of occidental Christianity is a pre-condition for 
the liberation of Constantinople by a strong and pious emperor. 

Later in his stay in Constantinople Dernschwam became aware of 
the chasm between his apostolic idealisation of the Greeks and the 
actual practice of contemporary Christians in Constantinople. That 
such a sober disenchantment took place comes as no surprise. The 
crucial point for understanding Dernschwam and, I would argue, Cru- 
sius thirty years later, is the way Dernschwam explains the discrepancy 
between his expectations and observations in an entry made on the 
9th of June 1554, about three months after making the above quoted 
statements:'" 


It is no wonder that Christianity has deteriorated in Turkish lands. An 
indication for this is the fact the Greeks make due with the mass, and 
otherwise know little about the Word of God, since the laymen are not 
preached to in the churches, and [the Word of God] is not presented to 
them. Even the tolling of bells is not allowed them in the whole of Turkey, 
nor are there anywhere any clocks to be found. Small wonder that the 
Italians and their like are such godless Christians. This is because they 
are only seldom preached to, mostly during fasts, and their priests are 
predominantly mass performers like all papist monks; and so too are the 
Greek monks as I have come to know them. They are hermits who live in 
solitude, abstain from meat, fast a lot but drink wine; and the Patriarch 
of the Greeks is such a monk. They do not even preach in their [demotic] 
Greek language, which would be intelligible to the poor simple folk. 


108 Ibid. 81. Wyr haben ain mall noch den aposteln vnsern cristlichen einfelttigen 
glauben allein von den krichen vnd aus iren schrifften vertolmescht vnd suchen noch 
heuttings tags den grundt vnd die warheit in iren buchrn allein, vnd nicht in bapstz 
decret. 

19 [bid. 82. 

110 Ibid. 144. Ist khain wunder nit, das die cristenhait in denen turkischen lendern 
also vndergangen, spurt man an dem, das die krichen allein mit der messe vmbgehen, 
anders wenig von dem wort gottes wissen, dan man dem gemainem volk in der kirchen 
nicht predigt vnd inen nicht gewert wurde. Allein lewtten mit glokken [p. 145] wird 
inen nicht gestat in gantz Turkey, ist auch khain sayger nindert vorhanden. Ist auch 
khain wunder, worumb die walhen so gotlose cristen sein samt andern irer gleichen. 
Macht das man inen seltten im jar predigt, vngeuarlich in der fasten, dan ire pfaffen 
seind nur mesleser, wie alle papistische munnich, auch die krichischen caliguri, wie ich 
sy nu hab lernen kennen. Seind einsidel, leben nur inen selbs, essen khain flaisch, fasten 
vill, trinken aber wein. Vnd der krichen patriarcha ist ein solcher caliguri. Predigen auch 
nicht, allain, was das arm volk der sprach noch vorstehen mag, in irer krichischen 
sprache. 
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Once Dernschwam realised the discrepancy between his prior expec- 
tations and the reality of Greek Orthodox practice, which for him was 
a form of papism, it does not cause him to question his opinions about 
the Greek Church in antiquity or in later times, but to dwell on the 
degenerate character of Christian worship under Turkish rule. 

While Dernschwam offers an independent parallel, preceding Cru- 
sius’ Turco-Graecia by three decades, the next travel accounts are by 
Crusius’ students, and the opinions aired in them were known to him 
at first hand. 


Stefan Gerlach (1546-1612) and Salomon Schweigger (1551-1622) were 
theology students in Tübingen. They served consecutively as chaplains 
to Protestant imperial emissaries to the High Porte. Gerlach accompa- 
nied David von Ungnad to Constantinople in 1573, where he served as 
chaplain. He was succeeded in 1576 by Schweigger. After returning to 
Tübingen Gerlach became a professor of theology and later provost in 
Tubingen.’ Schweigger accompanied the Protestant Austrian aristo- 
crat Joachim von Sinzendorff to Constantinople in 1576. After his 
return from Constantinople and the East in 1581 Schweigger served as 
minister in several Lutheran churches. He was eventually appointed to 
the Frauenkirche in Nuremberg, where he died in 1622. In 1608, almost 
thirty years after his return, Schweigger published an account of his 
journey.'? Gerlach too kept a diary during his stay in Constantinople; 
it was published posthumously by his grandson in 1674." 

Both Gerlach and Schweigger facilitated the above mentioned ecu- 
menical correspondence between their theology professors and the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, and were a valuable source of informa- 
tion for Martin Crusius, with whom they corresponded during their 
travels and who published some of their (German) letters, and cele- 
brated their endeavours in the East in various miscellaneous writings. 
Both were better informed about the Greek Church than Dernschwam 
two decades earlier. Their views on the Greek Orthodox Church are 
critical from the outset. Having said that, the nature of their works 


11 ADB s.v. 

12 Salomon Schweigger, Ein newe Reyssbeschreibung aus Teutschland nach Constanti- 
nopel und Jerusalem (Nuernberg, 1608, facsimile Graz, 1964). 

13 Stephan Gerlachs defi Aeltern Tage-Buch der von zween Glorwürdigsten Römischen 
Käysern Maximiliano und Rudolpho [...] An die Ottomannische Pforte zu Constantinopel 
Abgefertigten (Frankfurt, 1674). 
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should also be taken into account. Dernschwam’s ‘on-line’ impres- 
sions and opinions, which remained in manuscript, are clearly unedited 
and hence an unsystematic and repetitive assortment of opinions and 
observations, however perceptive. Dernschwam nowhere seems trou- 
bled by the discrepancies in his account. Gerlach’s account is, like 
Dernschwamm’s, a genuine diary which he himself never published, 
but it is likely that the manuscript was edited to some extent by his 
grandson. Schweigger’s on the other hand is a systematic and well 
edited work. While adhering to the general contours of a chronologi- 
cally arranged travel diary, his thematic excursuses, which may have 
been compiled at a later date, are thought out and consistent. And so 
Schweigger was more likely to smooth out any discrepancies between 
initial expectations and actual observation in his account, although 
it is not at all likely he or Gerlach had any great expectations from 
contemporary Greeks, and certainly nothing as euphoric as Dern- 
schwamm’s initial expectations. 

In book II Schweigger dedicates a chapter to a description of the 
contemporary Greek Church. In the opening sentence he declares:!' 


I suppose it has become evident to many in Germany, through the numer- 
ous letters of the Patriarch to the scholars of Tübingen, that the Greeks 
are, unfortunately, immersed up to their ears in superstition and misun- 
derstanding. 


Schweigger assumes his readers are acquainted with the Tübingen- 
Constantinople correspondence. The publication, however, of this 
correspondence came about three years after its termination (1584), 
that is, after the Schweigger’s return to Germany. Nonetheless, having 
studied in Tübingen during most of the correspondence Schweigger, 
unlike Dernschwam twenty years earlier, seems to have set out to the 
East with a sombre view of the Greek Church. While his description 
of Orthodox practice is by far better informed than Dernschwam’s, it 
lacks sympathy. The gist of his critique, in Protestant vein, is what he 
takes to be a Greek preoccupation with tedious ceremony, obscuring 
the essential instruction of the Word of God; and so he criticises the 
elaborate system of ceremonies and the plethora of fasts. A similar 


14 Ibid. 211. Ich halt darfür es werde numehr menniglichen in Teutschland vnver- 
borgen seyn aus den vielfeltigen Schriftten des Patriarchen an die Gelehrten zu Tübin- 
gen daß die Griechen im Aberglauben vnnd Vnverstand leider gar tieff vnd biß über die 
Ohren stecken. 
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verdict on the meticulousness of Greek Orthodox practice we find in 
Gerlach’s account. For Gerlach the overly zealous observance of fasts 
and the like, is a mark of Greek superstition, much akin to what he 
sees as the salient feature of Catholicism, but worse. Furthermore, this 
stringent observance is hypocritical in Gerlach’s view since he finds 
the Greeks morally lax, accusing them as he does (without specifying 
any group in particular) of sleeping with Jewesses and committing 
sodomy—two accusations presumably meant to portray Greek Ortho- 
dox fastidious adherence to fasts as hypocritical." 

Salomon Schweigger offers a critical account of the Greeks’ venera- 
tion of the Saints and the Virgin. Here however, he proves slightly 
more sympathetic to the Greeks than Gerlach, and briefly sums up the 
traditional Orthodox defence of the worship of icons with no overt 
reservation. Schweigger is relatively well informed as to the Orthodox 
arguments in favour of the worship of icons, and is acquainted with 
the Greek theological terminology of the nature of the worship, which 
in the Orthodox view is not, of course, the veneration of the physical 
object itself, but rather of the glory of God through the venerated icon. 
Schweigger's disapproval, nonetheless, is unequivocal;''® and yet, sig- 
nificantly, he avoids comparing what he condemns as a misdirected 
veneration with Catholic practices. Schweigger approves though of the 
celebration of the mass in both kinds, a traditional Protestant approval 
of the Greek Church, but unlike Dernschwam does not go as far as 
identifying this as a remnant of pristine practice." 

The elderly pastor Schweigger, publishing in 1608, does not dwell 
on the “Turkish corruption’ of the Greeks, since, unlike Dernschwam 
and Crusius, he no longer harboured the initial expectations which led 
the former two in their disappointment to trace the effects of "Turkish 
corruption’ on what they thought had been a century earlier a true 
descendent of Christian antiquity. 


15 Gerlach, Tagebuch, p. 92f. 
116 Tbid. 213. 
17 [bid. 216. 
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Michael Neander: the imperium graecum in school textbooks 


We turn now, finally, to the small Latin school in Ilfeld, to examine 
how the ‘discovery’ of post antique Greeks was reflected in the writ- 
ings of the schoolmaster Michael Neander. This offers both a view 
of how these fairly recent developments in scholarship, travels to the 
High Porte, and ecumenical politics were reflected in accounts meant 
for the edification of the young. In his Chronicon sive Synopsis histo- 
riarum (1582)'* Neander openly and unproblematically acknowledges 
the Greek empire's claim to the Roman title. Charlemagne's founda- 
tion of the Holy Roman Empire, therefore, is seen by him as a division 
of the Roman Empire not its creation anew.'” The reprehensible char- 
acter of the Byzantine exarchs' rule, which is pivotal to Melanchthon's 
account of the translatio imperii, is toned down considerably in what 
is, after all, a brief description of a scissura imperii rather than trans- 
latio imperii. 

Neander's verdict on the merits of Byzantine emperors at the time 
of Charlemagne does not differ from that of Melanchthon and Peucer; 
unlike them he merely bypasses the iconoclastic episode which coin- 
cided with the ‘partition of Empire’. A significant difference here is to 
be found in the sources Neander uses. Unlike Melanchthon, Neander 
could cull his information directly from a rich array of Byzantine his- 
torians which had been made available since Wolf's publication of 
Zonaras and Choniates in 1557. This he takes as an opportunity to 
celebrate the exploits of three German Humanists (Hieronymus Wolf, 
Wilhelm Xylander, and Johannes Lówenklau—the latter still alive at 
the time) and the munificence of the Fuggers.'” 

The account of the fall of Constantinople is a close paraphrase of 
several paragraphs in Melanchthon's De capta Constantinopoli (1556). 
Both verdicts on the role of the doomed city as storehouse of Greek 


"8 See chapter 1 for discussion of the work. 

1? Reference here are to the second edition: Chronicon sive Synopsis Historiarum 
quae res gestas praecipuarum in Orbe Gentium a rebus humanis conditis ad hanc usque 
nostram aetatem certa expositionis imperiorum, gentium, rerum variarum & maxime 
insignium, annorum etiam & temporum serie annotatas & expositas continent (Leipzig, 
1586), p. 146" [subtitle: Monarchia Romana scissa in duo imperia] Ac hinc a Carolo 
Magno usque ad captam a Mahomete Constantinopolin, scissa Monarchia Romana in 
duo imperia bipartito imperio, regnari caeptum est, altero Orienitis, altero Occidentis, 
cuius Carolus Magnus potentissimus & sapientißimus princeps conditor fuit & autor. 

120 Ibid. 152”. 
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learning and the chronological framework (flowering Greek colony 
since the retreat of Xerxes, Macedonians, destruction by Severus, 
foundation anew by Constantine the Great, and final destruction by 
Mehmet II) are borrowed from Melanchthon. Interestingly, Neander 
ends the episode with an extended quote from Enea Silvio Piccolomi- 
nis Europa and correspondence,"! according to which Constantinople 
housed the monuments of ancient Greek wisdom up to its fall, and 
that no Westerner could pride himself of erudition had he not visited 
the city. While Greece had been conquered before in its long history, 
the quote continues, its former captors, Persians and Romans waged 
war against Greek states while cherishing Greek wisdom; under the 
Turks, who are hostile to learning itself, Neander repeats Piccolomini's 
lament, the very survival of Greek letters is imperilled. It has been 
argued that Silvio Piccolomini's (Pius II since 1458) commitment to 
an anti Ottoman crusade was ultimately for the salvaging of Greek 
civilisation rather then saving Christianity, whose stronghold, in his 
view was in the West, as opposed to the rhetoric of Lutheran exhorta- 
tions for a crusade.'? Be that as it may, Neander's quote, more than a 
century later, has a different context altogether. Neander is nowhere 
inclined to call upon his readers to join a crusade against the Otto- 
mans, and while travels and travel reports to what was formally the 
Byzantine Empire were of considerable interest and occasionally of 
actual importance for the flow of manuscripts to the West, in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century a sojourn in Constantinople was of course 
no longer a perquisite for a classical education—as Enea Silvio's state- 
ment was an anachronism already in his own day. Neander himself, 
needless to say, had no need for a visit to Constantinople to attain his 
mastery of Greek. Like the other Lutheran humanists discussed here, 
he did not even need to leave Germany to attain it. And yet, the quote 
from Enea Silvio, in its present context, is revealing. Apart from being 
yet another display of erudition and acquaintance with Italian human- 
ist writing, Neander's extensive quote from Enea Silvio stresses the 
link between Constantinople and ancient learning. 

A year after composing his historical handbook Neander published 
a compendium of world geography entitled Orbis Terrae Partium 


121 Ibid. 161*. 

122 G. Pfeiffer, Studien zur Frühphase des europäischen Phillhelenismus (1453-1750) 
(Inaugural Dissertation der philosophischen Fakultät der Friedrich-Alexander-Universität 
Erlangen-Nürnberg, 1968), pp. 50-6. 
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succincta Explicatio (1583). Like the Chronicon sive Synopsis Histo- 
riarum it is meant to be an easily digestible compilation on the subject, 
offering young students a readily accessible and well organized sum- 
mary of state-of-the-art learning; and yet, like the historical compen- 
dium, here too, Neander’s editing is no slavish compilation of others’ 
opinions, and the occasional learned asides, clearly meant for fellow 
scholars, give ample testimony to his perusal. 

Neander’s geographical compendium bears considerable resemblance 
to his History in two significant ways. First and foremost is its universal 
orientation. Both compendia were composed with universal descrip- 
tion (historical and geographical) in mind. As the Chronicon sive 
Synopsis Historiarum, following Melanchthon, aimed at a comprehen- 
sive account of world history from Creation onwards, within the 
framework of Daniel’s prophecy, the Orbis Terrarum succincta Expli- 
catio aims at a comprehensive description of the oecumene. Both are 
pervaded by the conviction that world history is not a mere aggrega- 
tion of all known events but a coherent and continuous whole. To this 
is added a second crucial characteristic. Both works, despite the latter’s 
title, have in mind the oecumene rather than orbis terrarum. That is, 
both are accounts of that part of the world relevant to Neander’s 
understanding of civilisation. Though Neander does mention the New 
World in the Orbis Terraru, it is only perfunctorily. His historical and 
geographical gaze is set from Saxony primarily to the South East, the 
oecumene of the Helleno-Roman world of his textual erudition. 

When dealing with the various places Neander usually gives a brief 
account of their geographical position. Most of his account, however, 
is taken up by enumerating and occasionally expounding on remark- 
able attributes of the site and, most commonly, famous men of yore 
who once dwelled there. The section devoted to Constantinople is a 
continuation of the lengthy (from a strictly geographical point of view 
disproportionately long) section on Greece. We are first informed of 
its location and size, its natural resources (piscine abundance, mostly 
of tunny fish) and the corrupt (sic) appellation Stampolda, and the fact 
that it is now the seat of the Turkish Emperor (sic). Constantinople 
is next associated with great men of the past who once adorned it. First 
and foremost is John Chrysostom who was the city’s bishop when it 


13 [bid. O2". 
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was still an abode of piety, letters, schools, and libraries.'”* Neander 
dwells at relative length on Chrysostom’s merits, among which is his 
acquaintance with Aristophanes’ comedies. Next come Gemistus Pletho, 
Maximus Planudes, and Themistius. It is perhaps the nature of this 
sort of compendium, literally centred on loci for its conceptual frame- 
work rather than on a chronological continuum, to give rise to such 
conflations. Nonetheless, the facility with which Neander conflates 
the neo-pagan Platonist Georgius Gemistus Pletho (c. 1355-1452), the 
grammarian and theologian Maximus Planudes (c. 1260-1330), and 
the fourth century A.D. philosopher Themistius is striking. Gemistos 
Pletho is mentioned by name alone—Neander, like other scholars of 
his day knew of Pletho as an historian (the Greek text of his History of 
the Greeks after the Battle of Plataea was published by Joachim Cam- 
erarius as an appendix to his Herodotus edition of 1541), and was 
aware of his reputation as a great scholar, but betrays no awareness of 
his neo-pagan outlooks which would have rendered him anathema. 
What these four diverse characters have in common is their associa- 
tion with Constantinople (in the case of Pletho this is true of his earlier 
days) and the city’s standing as a centre of Greek learning. 

Finally we come to the question of the scope of Greek antiquity and 
the place of Byzantium, and post Byzantine Greece within or without 
its contours. In the Chronicon sive Synopsis Historiarum Neander 
offers the following account of contemporary Athens:"* 


In recent years Martin Crusius, an illustrious man, professor of rhetoric 
and Greek at the university of Tübingen, and a great old friend of ours has 
had letters sent to him by Christian Greeks written in Turco-Greek, Scythian, 
and a mixture of ancient and vulgar Greek (mixobarbara). Whereby the 


124 [bid. OZ. 

125 Neander mistakenly believes Planudes to have lived in the fifteenth century. 

126 Chronicon, 162". quomodo annis superioribus ad clarißimum virum Martinim 
Crusium, professorem eloquentiae & linguae Graecae in Academia Tubingensi, amicum 
nostrum veterem & magnum a Graecis Christianis, Graecia Turcica, Scythica, & 
mixobarbara scribitur.Vbi etiam hoc admiratione dignum commemoratur, nullibi nunc 
in Graecia loqui homines Bapßapvrötepov atque nunc loquantur Athenis, quae tamen 
olim fuerit xowóv moióeutüpiov mávt:ov åvðpórov xoi navtotag madedcemcs 
épyaotiptov, ut illa de causa lib. 10. apud Pollucem Graecum scriptorem, non prorsus 
frustra sit, quod Atheniensibus in oraculo olim pronunciatum fuit, un uot "AOflvatoug 
aivette uoXyoi Eoovroı, id est, vtres erunt, & degenrabunt aliquando a maiorum suorum 
generositate, virtute, doctrina, elegantia, eloquentia, & sapientia. 

Sunt autem duo millia annorum a Solone illo sapiente, Reipublicae Atheniensis 
gubernatore, & celebrato illo legum conditore, usque ad hunc Mahometem euersorem 
Athenarum. 
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following too is worthy of mention: nowhere in Greece nowadays do peo- 
ple use a more barbarous idiom than in Athens. Athens which was once 
the common school of mankind and the workshop of all instruction, con- 
cerning which we find in Pollux the Greek author," book ten, that it was 
by no means in vain that the following was announced to the Athenians by 
Oracle: [in Greek] “Do not praise the Athenians to me, they shall be [but] 
oxen hide’, that is: they shall be wineskins, and shall one day fall from their 
forefathers’ nobility, virtue, learning, refinement, eloquence and wisdom. 

Two thousand years stand between Solon, that wise governor of the 
Athenian state and celebrated legislator, and Mahomet [Mehmet II] the 
destroyer of Athens. 


The mention of Crusius and his correspondence with contemporary 
Greeks will concern us later. It suffices here to draw attention to the 
reappearance of the chronological framework already found with Mel- 
anchthon, setting the fall of the Byzantine world within a framework 
of two millennia, extending from Solon to Mehmet II. Events and 
people falling outside this chronological framework no longer belong 
to Greek antiquity. Neander’s verdict on the decline of language, and 
therefore also of learning, in contemporary Athens reflects the com- 
mon view of Latins visiting former Byzantine districts. And yet the 
impression that Neander understood the fall of Constantinople, and 
hence the end of the imperium graecum, in the contexts of Greek 
antiquity (from Solon to Mehmet II) is further strengthened by a con- 
sideration of the bibliographical appendix to both the Chronicon sive 
Synopsis Historiarum (second ed. 1586) and the Orbis Terrarum suc- 
cincta Explicatio. At the outset of both textbooks Neander appended a 
lengthy list of authors consulted. This, in all likelihood, was meant 
both as a useful reference for the reader (as indeed more detailed ref- 
erences to specific works are made throughout both textbooks) and as 
an impressive display of erudition by the rector of the small Ilfeld 
Latin school, who proves to be remarkably up to date in addition to 
being well versed in ancient and medieval sources. This long inventory 
of authors at the beginning of both books is divided according to basic 
categories of writers (historians, geographers, philosophers, theolo- 
gians, etc.). Each category is in turn subdivided into: Graeci, Latini, 
and Recentiores. The heading Latini is synonymous with Roman; all 
later Latin authorities (from Bede to Neander’s own day) appear under 
Recentiores. 


77 Julius Pollux the grammarian and rhetorician (2nd century A.D.). 
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Neander’s list of Historici Graeci in the Chronicon sive Synopsis His- 
toriarum stands in stark contrast to his subdivision of works in Latin:"? 


Historici Graeci 

Herodotus, Thucydides, Thucydidis Graecus interpres, Xenophon, Dio- 
nysius Halicarnassaeus, Diodorus Siculus, Polybius, Plutarchus, Arrianus 
Epictetius, Libro octo Antonini Imperatoris de vita sua, Diogenes Laértius, 
Philostratus, Pletho (c. 1355-1452), Agathias Smyrnacus (536-582/594?), 
Zosimus (5th century), Zonaras (12th century), Nicetas [Choniates] 
(c. 1155-1217), Nicephorus Callistus [Xanthopoulos] (fl. early 14th cen- 
tury), Nicephoras Gregoras (c. 1292-c. 1360), [Laonicus] Chalcondyles 
(c. 1423-c. 1490), Cedrenus (11th/12th century), Glyca[s] (12th century), 
Manasses (c. 1130-c. 1187), Polemon Ilicusis, Dictys Cretensis, Dares 
Phrygius. 


Latini Veteres |...) 
Recentiores 
[...] Thodosius Zygomala Graecus (1544-after 1614) 


Twelfth and thirteenth century writers such as Zonaras, Nicetas Cho- 
niares, Nicephorus Callistus (fourteenth century) and even the later 
Chalcondyles appear under Greeks, while their Latin contemporaries 
are listed as recent authorities; and yet Thodosius Zygomalas, a six- 
teenth century post Byzantine Greek, is listed as recent. 

The chronological context within which Neander posits the fall of 
Constantinople, as well as the fact that he divides his Greek authorities 
into Graeci and Recentiores, with historians from Herodotus to Laoni- 
kos Chlacondyles grouped as Greeks and the post Byzantine Zygoma- 
las as recentior, strongly suggests 1453 as a watershed in the sudden 
fall (rather than transition) from Greek antiquity to contemporary 
Turco-Greece. 

Ihe paragraph about Crusius’ Greek correspondents cited above 
makes this watershed all the more dramatic since in Neander's view 
contemporary Greeks are not merely a fallen image of past splendour; 
their very identification as Christians is no longer taken for granted. 
Neander describes Crusius' Greek correspondence thus: "In recent 
years Martin Crusius [...] has had letters sent to him by Christian 
Greeks (Graeci Christiani) written in Turco-Greek, Scythian and a mix- 
ture of ancient and vulgar Greek." The term Graeci Christiani betrays 
the fact that for Neander (and possibly his readers) the identification 


28 Ibid. b6'f. Italics and dates have been added for the sake of convenience. 
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of contemporary Greeks with Christianity was no longer taken for 
granted; nowhere does Neander write of Germani Christiani, Italici 
Christiani, or Britannici Christiani. The language in which these letters 
were presumably composed “Turco-Greek, Scythian and a mixture of 
ancient and vulgar Greek (mixobarbara)”, leave no doubt as to the 
break with the past in his mind, a break in Greek history which Nean- 
der allocated to 1453 rather than any other point in Greek history 
from Solon to Mehmet II. 


Conclusion 


Several explanations can be offered for the extraordinary absorption of 
Byzantine history and letters within the idea of Greek antiquity during 
the sixteenth century. One is the vagueness surrounding the newly 
discovered corpus of Byzantine texts in its relation to the corpus of 
Greek texts of antiquity. It should be stressed that the ancient Greek 
texts themselves had a relatively short history in Germany in the six- 
teenth century. A further explanation is related to the changing pur- 
pose and sensitivities in the perception of antiquity ushered in by the 
Reformation. This vagueness gave way to more rigorous distinctions 
as the seventeenth century progressed, and we find the corpus of Greek 
literature and history defined more narrowly, corresponding roughly 
to what we would now consider to be ancient Greek Letters. This pro- 
cess is demonstrated in the use of Greek material in German Baroque 
literature. Byzantine works and historical events which were part of 
late sixteenth and early seventeenth century learned interest were 
ousted as the corpus became more keenly defined.'? At the same time 
the scholarly engagement with Byzantine history was to become a 
branch of knowledge in its own right with the emergence of Byzantine 
studies in France in the second half of the seventeenth century with 
such savants as Charles de Fresne (sieur du Cange) (1610-1688).'” 


12 J, Irmscher, “Byzantinisches in der deutschen Barockliteratur" Byzantinische For- 
schungen: Internationale Zeitschrift für Byzantinistik 17 (1991), pp. 133-47. 

"0 For du Cange’s historical-lexicographic scholarship see J. Considine, Dictionaries 
in Early Modern Europe: Lexicography and the Making of Heritage (Cambridge, 2008), 
pp. 250-87, esp. 283-7. 
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Ihe decades in which Byzantine letters drew growing attention among 
scholars, and Byzantium occupied an ambivalent yet growing part in 
the historical writings and consciousness of Lutheran scholars, have, 
as I have tried to demonstrate, a concrete confessional context as well 
as general trends in late humanist scholarship. Byzantium was annexed 
to antiquity because of the nature and purpose of Lutheran humanists’ 
quest for antiquity. The humanists discussed here were innocent of the 
interest of some their Italian and German predecessors in the material 
remnants and aesthetic aspects of antiquity. This, I believe, precludes 
the use of the term ‘Classical Antiquity’ in any meaningful way when 
discussing this Lutheran milieu’s preoccupation with antiquity. Stand- 
ing in the need to trace the roots of their Church in the distant past in 
terms of doctrine and learning, pagan antiquity was a massive store- 
house of erudition, rather than an aesthetic unit, and Christian antiq- 
uity was its extension. Therefore, since Greek erudition (both pagan 
and Christian) was the source and yardstick of religion and civilisa- 
tion, its extension in the east up to 1453 seemed natural. The concept 
of ‘Middle Ages’ is central in Lutheran humanists’ understanding of 
Western history, combining a humanist legacy with a new Protestant 
periodisation and suspicion of the preceding millennium of Christian- 
ity. Yet this pivotal concept is absent from their understanding of the 
Greek East. To this is added a Lutheran concern in the sixteenth cen- 
tury with Church history and the expectations and curiosity roused by 
news of the continued existence under Ottoman rule of the direct 
descendent of the original Church of Christian antiquity, which they 
believed to be reviving in their own day. That Lutherans were disillu- 
sioned by the encounter with the Greek Church is hardly surprising. 
What is remarkable is that such high hopes existed; even more remark- 
able is their reaction to this disillusionment. The fact that the acquain- 
tance with the Greek Church led them to assume a civilisational and 
religious watershed with the Ottoman conquest, rather than question 
some of their assumptions about the Byzantine Church, if not the 
Greek Church in antiquity, is testimony to the force of the cultural and 
religious authority rooted in their eyes in Greek antiquity, both pagan 
and Christian. 


CHAPTER THREE 


LUTHERAN HUMANISTS ON GREEK: THE HISTORY OF 
GREEK AND GREEK IN HISTORY 


Introduction 


Lutheran engagement with antiquity, Greek or other, was predomi- 
nantly textual. Though the sixteenth century bore witness to various 
antiquarian pursuits, both in Italy and north of the Alps, the schol- 
ars studied here betray no such interest. It is true, of course, that in 
Germany, in comparison to Italy, physical remnants of Greco-Roman 
antiquity were not as readily available; and yet relative scarcity can- 
not sufliciently explain this indifference. Even humanists like Hiero- 
nymus Wolf (1516-1580) and David Hoeschel (1556-1617) active 
in Augsburg, where Roman relics were at hand, and where Konrad 
Peutinger's (1465-1547)! precedent might have pointed the way to 
antiquarianism, show no such proclivity. While an explanation of this 
‘bookish’ character of Lutheran humanists lies beyond the aim and 
scope of the present inquiry,’ their purely textual orientation must be 
taken into account if we are to understand their opinions on Greek 
antiquity. Their understanding of antiquity, Greek or other, was an 
understanding of texts. Therefore, after exploring the role and con- 
tours of Greek antiquity in Lutheran historical consciousness, the 
present chapter examines Lutheran opinions concerning the Greek 
language itself. While the previous two chapters relied mostly on his- 
toriographical writings and related sources to probe the nature and 


! Revealingly, the late-humanist biographer Melchior Adam (d. 1622) in his short 
biography on Peutinger praises his achievements as jurist, and celebrates his meritori- 
ous rise from humble origins to nobility, but does not so much as mention Peutinger’s 
antiquarianism. See Vitae Germanorum iureconsultorum et politicorum, qui superiori 
seculo et quod excurrit floruerunt (Frankfurt, 1620), pp. 76-8. 

? See eg. R. R. Bolgar’s verdict on post 1517 German Humanism as a ‘Human- 
ism without Renaissance’ in The Classical Heritage and its Beneficiaries (second edn. 
Cambridge, 1973), pp. 305f., and James Overfield’s characterisation of later German 
Humanists: “Germany” in R. Porter and M. Teich (eds.) Renaissance in a National 
Context (Cambridge, 1992), pp. 92-122, esp. pp. 113-16. 
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role of Greek antiquity in Lutheran thought, the present attempts the 
same through examining texts which are not directly concerned with 
past events. These may offer some insight into Lutheran opinions con- 
cerning Greek civilisation and the conviction that Greek itself was an 
active force in universal history. In other words, this chapter attempts 
at reconstructing Melanchthonian views on the history of Greek and 
Greek in history. 


Ihe literary corpus of Greek antiquity, practically unknown to the 
Latin West for roughly a millennium, was famously introduced into 
Italy as of the late fourteenth century. Here the role played by Byz- 
antine immigrants and Italians studying in Constantinople, and later 
in the centres of Renaissance Italy under the tutelage of Byzantine 
émigrés, is well known. For some time a sojourn in Italy remained a 
prerequisite for Northerners wishing to master Greek. As late as the 
last quarter of the fifteenth century, when instruction in Greek was 
available in the North, scholars such as Erasmus and Reuchlin, who 
had acquired their basic grounding in the language north of the Alps, 
still travelled to Italy for the finishing touch. The fact that the next gen- 
eration of humanists, educated in Germany during the first decades 
of the sixteenth century, could acquire a command of the language 
without ever venturing outside the Empire is a testimony to the suc- 
cessful introduction of Greek into many German Latin schools and 
universities. While the fate of Greek as a university subject had its 
ups and downs, and at no point during the sixteenth century suc- 
ceeded in attracting as many students as devoted Greek scholars would 
have wished,’ its establishment within sixteenth century education to 
a degree that mastery thereof was no longer dependent on immediate 
Italian sources is no mean achievement. Melanchthon himself, who 
continued lecturing on Greek authors throughout his life, acquired his 
mastery of the language wholly within a German pedagogical frame- 
work.’ Likewise, his friend and fellow Greek scholar Joachim Camera- 


* For the difficulties and at times real crisis of Greek studies in Germany see: J. L. 
Flood, “The Crisis in Greek Teaching at the University of Heidelberg around 1530” 
Renaissance Studies 2003 17(1), pp. 84-95. For Melanchthon’s occasional difficulty in 
finding an audience for his lectures on Greek authors see: S. Rhein, "Melanchthon 
and Greek Literature” in T. J. Wengert and M. P. Graham (eds.) Philip Melanchthon 
(1497-1560) and the Commentary (Sheffield, 1997), pp. 149-70, esp. p. 156. 

4 W. Maurer, Der junge Melanchthon zwischen Humanismus und Reformation. vol. 1: 
Der Humanist (Gottingen, 1967), ch. 1. 
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rius (1500-1574) received his Greek training in Germany, mostly atthe 
university of Leipzig (where he himself later taught) under the tute- 
lage of Georg Helt (1485-1545), the visiting English scholar Richard 
Croke (1489-1558), and Petrus Mosellanus (1493-1524)? In other 
words, despite their professed indebtedness to earlier Byzantine and 
Italian predecessors, the Lutheran humanists dealt with here achieved 
their mastery of Greek and practiced it within a German context, and 
later in the century a Lutheran milieu. 

Needless to say, the confessional prism studied here does not 
assume that national or confessional divides served as an ‘iron cur- 
tain’, precluding significant influence and common ground; and yet, as 
in the former chapters, I wish to argue that while not isolating them, 
Lutheran scholars’ confessional identity was a central component of 
their intellectual make-up, and that, as with their historical writings, 
their interest in Greek had a significant confessional context and moti- 
vation. This confessional context was obvious to them, and is crucial 
for an understanding of sixteenth century classical scholarship and 
pedagogy in its historical context. It is not the aim of the present chap- 
ter to offer a philological appraisal of Lutheran Greek studies, nor to 
trace the genealogy of the Greek grammars of Melanchthon, Neander, 
or Crusius, but rather to consider the ideological framework and cul- 
tural background of these pursuits vis-a-vis the historical outlooks dis- 
cussed in the previous chapters. As with the former chapters, here too 
Melanchthon serves as a point of departure. 


Philipp Melanchthon and the emergence of a 
confessional view of Greek 


Throughout his forty-two years in Wittenberg Melanchthon continued 
to lecture on Greek authors (both pagan and Christian), and published 
Latin translations and commentaries on Greek works. This is in itself 
revealing since a lectureship in the lower faculty was often treated by 
contemporaries as a stepping-stone to a professorship at one of the 
three higher faculties. In 1526 the Saxon Elector awarded Melanchthon 


5 For Camerarius’ professed indebtedness to Helt, Croke, and Mosellanus see his 
remarks in the preface to his 1541 edition of Herodotus: HPOAOTY AOTOI ENNEA 
OIIIEP EIIIKAAOYNTAI MOY?AI [...] Herodoti Libri novem [...] Vna cum Ioachimi 
Camerarii Praefatione, Annotationibus, Herodoti uita [...] (Basel, 1541), p. a2". 
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a double professorship (Greek and theology) and granted him spe- 
cial academic freedom, allowing him to read whatever he saw fit.‘ 
Melanchthon’s refusal to take the doctor’s exam in theology (despite 
teaching in the theological faculty) and his activity as Greek scholar in 
the lower faculty after 1526 is testimony to the central role he allotted 
to Greek studies in the lower faculty throughout his career, when he 
was free to concentrate his academic activities exclusively on his more 
prestigious post in the theological faculty.’ 

And yet, despite the fact that considerable scholarly attention has 
been devoted to Melanchthon, surprisingly little has been written 
about Melanchthon the Greek scholar. Thus, Karl Hartfelder in his 
standard work on Melanchthon’s pedagogical career (1889) dedicated 
six pages to dealing directly with his attitude to Greek studies in a 
work spanning almost seven hundred pages. This to some extent is due 
to the fact that most of Melanchthon’s opinions on Greek authors are 
discussed by Hartfelder under their thematic headings, e.g. medicine, 
astronomy, philosophy etc., and yet it is noteworthy that his extensive 
study of Melanchthon’s pedagogical career devotes such scant atten- 
tion to the Wittenberg professor’s attitude to Greek as such.’ A survey 
of general histories of classical scholarship offers a similar picture. The 
celebrated Praeceptor Germaniae is usually awarded a laudatory yet 
cursory mention. This is understandable to some extent. Traditional 
histories of classical scholarship are concerned with scholars whose 
efforts have paved the way to classical philology as it is today. Mel- 
anchthon, for all his zeal and dedication, did not play the role of a 
Poliziano, Scaliger, or Casaubon. There are no editiones principes for 
which he is responsible, nor any textual emendations in a modern 
apparatus criticus we owe to his philological acumen. His activities as 
Greek scholar in such histories are therefore of limited interest. It has 


5 This privilaged status was awarded at the same time to Luther too and came with 
an increase in their annual sallery to 200 gulden, matching the top university income 
usually reserved for law professors. See K. Hartfelder, Philipp Melanchthon als Prae- 
ceptor Germaniae (Berlin, 1889) p. 71; H. Scheible, Melanchthon: Eine Biographie 
(Munich, 1997), pp. 40-3. 

7 Stefan Rhein has argued that Melanchthon’s refusal to take the doctoral exam in 
theology was not, as has often been portrayed, an act of self diffidence, but rather a 
deliberate choice meant to enable him to implement his educational reforms in the 
lower faculty from which, as Rhein points out, he would have been debarred had he 
been promoted to the theological doctorate. Rhein, “Melanchthon and Greek Litera- 
ture”, pp. 149f. 

® Hartfelder, Philipp Melanchthon, pp. 163-8. 
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recently been pointed out that despite his commitment to Greek Let- 
ters, there are among his students no Greek scholars of great distinc- 
tion, with the notable exception of Hieronymus Wolf who studied in 
Wittenberg for several years; yet Wolf owed perhaps more to Joachim 
Camerarius than to Melanchthon.? Nevertheless, Melanchthon's sig- 
nificance for Greek studies in Germany by far exceeds his merits as 
an original scholar, or the number of Greek philologists who claimed 
him as mentor. As with several other branches of learning, it is in his 
role as propagator and adaptor to the views and needs of protestant 
pedagogy that his significance lies. 

Reading Melanchthon's commentaries and miscellaneous writings 
leaves the impression that, apart from his interest in specific Greek 
writers, he clearly perceived Greek itself as a living force in world his- 
tory. This concept by its very nature cannot be traced with the same 
concreteness as the reception of a particular author, and yet, despite 
its illusiveness, it is a very real and formative concept for Melanchthon 
and his followers. 

In his 1518 inaugural lecture in Wittenberg (De corrigendis adoles- 
centium studiis) Melanchthon laid out proposed educational reforms.'? 
After deploring the pernicious sway of unnamed barbari over the ten- 
der souls of young students, Melanchthon enumerates the standard 
objections to bonae literae and musae renascentes to be rebutted in 
humanist polemics:! 


1. The study of fine letters is more difficult than useful. 
2. Greek is picked up by idlers solely for the sake of ostentation.” 


? H. Scheible *Melanchthon als akademischer Lehrer. Einführung in das Arbeits- 
gespräch ‘Melanchthon in seinen Schülern’” in idem (ed.) Melanchthon in seinen 
Schülern (Wiesbaden, 1997), pp. 13-18. 

10 De corrigendis adolescentium studiis, CR xi, 15-25. 

1 Ibid. 15. This oration has also been discussed by Friedrich Paulsen in his compre- 
hensive Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts auf den deutschen Schulen und Universi- 
táten vom Anfang des Mittelalters bis zur Gegenwart (third edn. Leipzig, 1919) vol. I, 
pp. 117-19. While Paulsen stresses the inaugural nature of the oration as articulating 
a developed Melanchthonian pedagogical programme, I wish to stress its importance 
as a testimony to Melanchthon's pre-Reformation humanism which sheds lights on 
his later views. 

? Cf. Folly's (Stultitia) complaint about the ostentatious use of Greek in Erasmus’ 
Moriae Encomium: Visum est enim hac quoque parte nostri temporis Rhetores imi- 
tari, qui plane Deos esse sese credunt, si hirudinum ritu bilingues appareant, ac prae- 
clarum facinus esse ducunt, Latinis orationibus subinde Graeculas aliquot uoculas, 
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3. The reliability of Hebrew writings is questionable.” 
4. In some cases fine letters are aberrant from true religion. 
5. A concentration on bonae literae may lead to neglect of philosophy. 


There follows a succinct world history since the fall of the Roman 
Empire sub specie studiorum humanitatis: With the Fall of the Roman 
Empire came the decline of fine letters and the extinction of the Muses, 
though Pope Gregory the Great (c. 540-604) did his best to preserve 
whatever he could of pristine teaching within the Church. This pre- 
Reformation verdict on Gregory was reversed in later years when Mel- 
anchthon the Reformer saw in this Pope the arrogant founder of the 
papal monarchy. During the early Middle Ages, he sums up, learning 
was practically extinct in Germany, Italy, and France, though it still 
flourished among the Scots and Irish, due to relatively peaceful condi- 
tions there. Among the Celtic erudites was the Venerable Bede (672/3- 
735) who, Melanchthon states, still mastered both Latin and Greek. It 
has been observed in a study of Erasmus' concept of the Middle Ages 
that Erasmus, unlike many Protestants later in the century, did not 
date the decline of piety from the early seventh century (thus draw- 
ing a parallel between cultural and religious corruption), but saw the 
religious decline as far more gradual, extending over the Early Middle 
Ages, and entertained a genuine appreciation of Bede as a late flower- 
ing of antique learning.” In his later writings Melanchthon thought 
less highly of the flowering of Early Medieval monasticism. His views 
in the 1518 inaugural speech may be taken as a mark of his, broadly 
speaking, Erasmian outlook at the time. 

It was a grim state of decline on the Continent, Melanchthon con- 
tinues, that Charlemagne inherited on his ascension to the throne. 
After bringing peace to the Roman Empire he could finally turn 
his attention to the improvement of learning in his domain. These 
efforts culminated in the invitation of Alcuin of York, and brought 


uelut emblemata intertexere, etiam si nunc non erat his locus. Opera Omnia Desiderii 
Erasmi Roterodami vol. IV/3 (ed.) C. H. Miller (Amsterdam, Oxford, 1979), ll. 77-80. 

1 This is presumably an objection to biblical studies deviating from the Vulgate 
version, but in 1518 could also refer to the Reuchlin affair. 

^ De corrigendis adolescentium studiis, 16ff. 

55 I, Bejczy, Erasmus and the Middle Ages: The Historical Consciousness of a Chris- 
tian Humanist (Leiden, 2001), p. 57f. 
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about a certain flowering of better learning in Paris, and involved 
at least some knowledge of Greek." And yet this relative flowering, 
he points out, was short lived, for the very same age saw the emer- 
gence of some of the worst writers, followed in turn by the scholastics 
whose ignorance of Greek led them to lurid distortions of Aristotle. 
For Melanchthon in 1518 the 'decline' into scholasticism came on the 
heels of a neglect of Greek teaching.’ This form of teaching has held 
sway for three hundred years, Melanchthon laments. That medieval 
neglect of Greek should have resulted in cultural as well as religious 
decline is, to his mind, inevitable since at the time of the collapse of 
the Roman world in the West all philosophy was in Greek as well 
as theology, with the notable exception of Cyprian, Hilary, Ambrose, 
Jerome, and Augustine.” The decline in learning, brought about by the 
neglect of Greek, was soon followed by a corruption of the Church. 
Like Immanuel Kant two and a half centuries later, the young Mel- 
anchthon appeals for reform with a paraphrase on Horace's ‘Sapere 
audete!?! but with the assertion that Greek was necessary for a true 
understanding of Latin, rather than a call to his audience to rely on 
their own capacity for rational thought.? Yet like the later Aufklärer, 
the young Melanchthon saw his age as an inauguration of a heroic 
emancipation and moral improvement of mankind. 

Melanchthon's criticism of the Church in his 1518 inaugural lecture 
is squarely within a pre- Reformation humanist tradition. It is informed 
by the aspiration to see a literary and moral revival of Christendom. 


16 In stark contrast to the Sorbonne’s later predominance as bastion of scholastic 
philosophy, of which, especially in its contemporary forms, the young Melanchthon 
disapproved. 

17 Ibid. 17. 

18 Significantly, at this early stage of his career, Melanchthon, despite his criticism 
of scholasticism, admired Aristotle. See W. Maurer Der junge Melanchthon, pp. 195-7. 
Shortly after this inaugural lecture he was to change his mind, under the influence of 
Luther, and discard Aristotelian philosophy altogether. His return to Aristotle in the 
later 1520s led to his significant contribution to Protestant universities and intellectual 
life: the adaptation of Aristotelian philosophy, especially De Anima and Ethics to a 
Protestant worldview. For this later development see S. Kusukawa, The Transforma- 
tion of Natural Philosophy: The Case of Philip Melanchthon (Cambridge, 1995). 

? Ibid. 17. Sensim neglectae meliores disciplinae, eruditione Graeca excidimus, 
omnino pro bonis non bona doceri coepta. 

2 Ibid. 17f. 

21 Ep. I. 2. 401. 

2 Ibid. 25. Sapere audete, veteres Latinos colite, Graeca amplexamini, sine quibus 
Latina tractari recte nequeunt. 
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Ihe young scholar deplores late medieval Christian practices which 
humanists of his age condemned as barbaric. In this scheme, centred 
on Melanchthon’s understanding of rhetoric, the study of Greek is 
crucial, but this, significantly, is still seen as a moral revival resulting 
from a return to the pure fountainhead of learning, not the revolution- 
ary doctrinal reform Melanchthon was soon to espouse. 

Ihroughout, Melanchthon stresses the necessity of Greek for any 
renewal of learning and piety. That a professor of Greek should stress 
the importance of Greek studies to his new students is not in itself 
extraordinary. What is remarkable is the way he describes Greek, the 
knowledge thereof and its neglect, as real forces in history. Dissemina- 
tion of Greek (from antiquity to his own day) had been the harbin- 
ger of true learning and piety, just as its neglect is shown to have led 
invariably to decay in learning, piety, and morals. 


Ihirty one years later (1549) Melanchthon, a fifty two year old 
Reformer, composed an oration entitled De studiis linguae graecae.” 
Though it shares many of his earlier pedagogical outlooks voiced in the 
1518 inaugural lecture, the tone and emphasis are markedly different. 
As in his earlier writings, Melanchthon stresses the great eloquence 
and suavity of Greek. But the stress has shifted. In 1549 the Lutheran 
Reformer elaborates a more pronounced and enhanced role of Greek 
in history. It is first among languages since it is the one chosen by God 
for his revelation to mankind. 

In 1518 Melanchthon was of course aware of the fact that the New 
Testament was written in Greek, a fact that emphasised the impor- 
tance of Greek, and yet the moral and religious revival envisaged was 
clearly of Latin Christianity. For Erasmus, as Henk Jan de Jonge has 
demonstrated, it was not the Greek New Testament that stood at the 
centre of the 1515 Novum Instrumentum. Greek, as the original lan- 
guage of the New Testament, was presented to a learned public as a 
touchstone to judge Erasmus’ new Latin version; it is on the latter, as 
well as the commentary and Paraphrases, that Erasmus’ hopes for a 
reform of Christendom rested. In fact in a 1519 letter of reassurance 
to Melanchthon, whose critical observation on the Greek text of his 


? De Studiis Linguae Graecae (1549) CR xi, 855-67. 
^ H. J. de Jonge *Novum Testamentum a nobis versum: the essence of Erasmus's 
edition of the New Testament" Journal of Theological Studies 35 (1984), pp. 394-413. 
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New Testament had reached him, Erasmus points out to his fretful 
young correspondent that he need not worry since it is the Paraphrases 
which he considers to be his great achievement, criticism of which he 
was willing to accept only from those as versed in the New Testament 
as himself, while the Greek edition of the New Testament he himself 
admitted was not beyond reproach.” While Greek was philologically 
indispensable for those seeking to better understand the New Testa- 
ment, they were clearly trying to understand it in Latin. Melanchthon's 
1549 observations testify to a different approach altogether: 


For even the Son of God himself, our Redeemer, deliberates in this book 
[i.e. the New Testament] on celestial matters, as well as on the kingdom 
of His Father and our eternal salvation so clearly and plainly as no liv- 
ing creature, neither angel nor man, could have done; and the Apostles 
too, inspired by the Holy Ghost, attempted to imitate the same light in 
speech and fashioned their own speech according to the form of speech 
used by their preceptor Christ as closely as they could. There are here 
[in the New Testament] many utterances, many figures of speech and 
phrases, and likewise many judgments in which a marvellous authority 
abides, for many are taken from the prophetic writings and rendered 
in inimitable wording, illumination, and emphasis and the whole work 
(oratio) breathes a certain recondite and divine wisdom. 


It is not surprising that Melanchthon is eager to convince his audience 
that translations seldom succeed in conveying the original's exact con- 
tent and clarity. Reading the New Testament in Greek has an almost 
mystic quality: 


3 p. S. Allen (ed.), Opus epistolarum Desiderii Erasmi Roterodami (Oxford, 1906- 
1958), vol. III. Melanchthon to Erasmus (ep. 910), pp. 467f.; Erasmus to Melanchthon 
(ep. 947), pp. 539f. See also H. Scheible, *Melanchthon zwischen Luther und Erasmus” 
in idem, Melanchthon und die Reformation, G. May and R. Decot (eds.) (Mainz, 1996), 
pp. 175f. 

% De Studiis Linguae Graecae, CR xi, 858. Nam cum et filius Dei, redemptor noster, 
in hoc libro de rebus caelestibus, de regno patris sui quoque, de aeterna salute nostra 
ita significanter, ita dilucide contionetur, ut nulla creatura, nullus vel angelus vel homo 
ita loqui potuerit, et apostoli a Spiritu sancto afflati eandem in dicendo lucem imitari 
studuerunt et orationem suam ad Christi praeceptoris sui dicendi figuram quam pro- 
xime effinxerunt. Multaeque hic sunt voces, multae figurae ac phrases, multae [p. 859] 
item sententiae, quibus mirabile pondus inest: pleraque enim ex propheticis scriptis 
derompta sunt eaque incredibili atque inimitabili verbo et luce atque emphasi reddita, 
et tota deinde oratio spirat reconditam quandam ac divinam spaientiam. 

7 Ibid. 859. Quam dulce igitur est, immo vero quanta felicitas est posse cum filio 
Dei, cum evangelistis et apostolis ipsis, cum divo Paulo absque interprete loqui et 
veras vivasque audire ac reddere voces!—Lines possibly echoing Thomas à Kempis, 
"Quam iucundum et suave est, sedere in solitudine, et tacere et loqui cum Deo". But 
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How pleasant it is, therefore, yea, what bliss it is to be able to converse 
with the Son of God and with the Evangelists, with the Apostles them- 
selves, and with the divine Paul without an interpreter, and to hear and 
recite the true and living words! 


Before the Gospel, Greek was the language in which moral instruc- 
tion, history, and other branches of knowledge were elucidated. This 
was the divine will in order to get mankind used to the idea of seek- 
ing enlightenment in that language.” God adorned Greek with many 
benefits, like a teacher enticing pupils with small cakes.? Thus God 
enticed mankind, Melanchthon continues, through wise precepts con- 
cerning worldly benefits (i.e. history, natural philosophy, and ethics— 
all consummately expounded in Greek writings), to lure mankind to 
the study of the eternal benefits, i.e. the New Testament in Greek.” If 
it were possible, it would be desirable for all mankind to study Greek. 
Since this is not to be, it is important that at least those whom God has 
summoned to the study of letters should not neglect this language. 

In his identification of Greek as God’s chosen vehicle of worldly 
and eternal benefices to mankind, Melanchthon takes the argument 
even further by suggesting that Greek, in a sense, is God's language," 
“For if we are to be devoted sons to our Father, surely we should 
eagerly strive to study and even emulate our most devoted parent’s 
language.” The oration continues to enumerate the various worldly 
benefits granted by God to mankind in Greek: Greek History, which 
continues the series historiarum where Scripture ends, enabling men to 
understand Creation and the sources of true religion,” and is further 
the source of the historia imperiorum as well as ethics, mathematics, 
and medicine.” 

As is evident in the De studiis linguae graecae, Melanchthon was 
aware of the role played by medieval Arabic scholars in transmitting 
Greek scientific knowledge. He was interested in particular in the trans- 


instead of the mystical silence, Melanchthon converses with the Son of God and the 
Apostles in Greek. 

28 Ibid. 860. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 861. 

31 Ibid. 

32 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 
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mission of Galen* through Avicenna.” And yet even this great repre- 
sentative of medieval Arab medicine, Melanchthon contends, himself 
admitted to be merely translating Galen, and was himself oppressed by 
the “monstrous haze of [medieval Latin] translations". Melanchthon 
was a great admirer of Avicenna's work which he saw as crucial for the 
study of medicine, as well as admiring Avicenna's role in preserving 
much of Galen's teaching. The point made here is that Galen must be 
read in the original since translations are too oft inaccurate, and even 
writings of this prominent interpreter have been horribly mangled by 
his medieval Latin translators. 

In the same year he wrote De studiis linguae graecae (1549), Mel- 
anchthon composed an oration devoted to the life of Avicenna which 
offers several insights into his views on the role of Greek in world his- 
tory.” The short oration is full of admiration and praise for Avicenna. 
It is not without factual error, e.g. Melanchthon thought Avicenna had 
been a student of Averroes," who was, in actual fact, born in Cordoba 
almost a century after Avicenna died in Iran. But his praise of Arabic 
medicine is nonetheless pronounced. In some cases he readily con- 
cedes the Arab physicians actually surpassed their Greek predecessors. 
After briefly recounting Avicenna's prodigious childhood—a topos to 
be found in many of his biographies—we are told that his father sent 
the gifted boy to Alexandria to pursue his studies:* 


[His father] sent him off to Alexandria [...] where remnants of the 
ancient renowned school were still to be found, in which flourished the 
assembly of teachers and students under the Egyptian kings and later 
in Roman times. And even though, because of Saracen rule, Greek was 


* Melanchthon lectured on Galen in 1526. See S. Rhein, "Melanchthon and Greek 
Literature", p. 166. For the importance of Galen for the development of Melanch- 
thon's De Anima see Kusukawa, The Transformation of Natural Philosophy, pp. 83ff. 

3 Ibid. 863. 

3% De vita Avicennae, CR xi, 826-32. 

37 Ibid. 829. 

38 Ibid. 828. Pater vero, qui et ipse delectabatur ingenio filii, id ipsi concessit, et 
commeatu instructum Alexandriam proficisci iussit: ubi adhuc erant reliquiae veteris 
celeberrimae scholae, quae sub Aegyptiacis Regibus et deinde Romanis temporibus 
docentium et discentium frequentia floruit. Etsi propter Sarracenicum imperium, 
iam Graecae linguae usus non erat vulgaris, et squallidius tradebantur omnes artes, 
et multae corruptelae doctrinis admixtae erant, tamen studia nondum prorsus con- 
ticuerunt. Adhuc ibi haerebant reliquiae quaedam illarum praecipue artium, quibus 
vita humana carere not potest, ut Medicinae et Astrologiae: malitia autem gentis Sar- 
racenicae utraque misera erat deformata. Pro Medicina enim ineruditam et confusa- 
neam coacervationem experimentorum tradidit. 
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no longer commonly spoken, and all branches of learning (artes) were 
taught squalidly, entwined with many corruptions of teaching, nonethe- 
less, teaching (studia) had not yet been silenced completely. There still 
remained, at the time, certain remnants of those branches of knowledge 
of which human life cannot be deprived such as medicine and astrology, 
though both were wretched and distorted due to the wickedness of the 
Saracens. 


Melanchthon’s deprecating remarks are typical of his ambivalence in 
writing about a Muslim thinker. The oration, most of which bears no 
direct relevance to the present inquiry, is full of admiration and praise 
for Avicenna and the achievements of medieval Arabic medicine. 
What is important in the present context is Melanchthon’s portrayal 
of the state of learning in Alexandria in the twelfth century. Mel- 
anchthon mistakenly thought Avicenna was born in 1154 rather than 
980;? his reflections, therefore, are on the supposed state of learning 
in Alexandria in the twelfth century. Despite the general assessment 
that Arab medicine surpassed the Greek, it is clear that, to his mind, 
medieval Alexandria retained its pristine stature as stronghold of eru- 
dition thanks to the survival of at least some remnants of what we 
would call Hellenistic learning. True, this ancient wisdom was greatly 
deformed, to his mind, by the turning point of the Arab conquest 
which forms a break from its Greek history. This paragraph reveals 
the tension between an admiration for and loathing of the achieve- 
ments of medieval Arab scholars, and of course a flawed understand- 
ing, though by no means ignorance, of the role played by Arabs in 
the transmission of Greek scientific knowledge to the Latin West. Yet, 
what is of relevance to the present inquiry is the clear example we see 
here of the civilisatory role Greek played in his mind in world his- 
tory. The flourishing, however distorted, of learning in Muslim Alex- 
andria was due to remnants of Greek erudition which had lingered 
on. Though Greek was by and large forgotten and the ancient authors 
neglected, there were still some studious scholars among the Arabs in 
Alexandria who sought instruction from the sources (fontes). Many of 
Hippocrates and Galen’s works were, therefore, translated into Arabic 
and then, by munificence of the emperors Lothair and Frederick II, 
these Arabic translations were in turn translated into Latin and widely 
used in Europe.” 


3 Ibid. 828. 
^ Tbid. 830. 
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But if the flowering or even meagre survival of Greek is a pre- 
condition for civilisation, its absence, Melanchthon asserts, can only 
result in barbarism. In De studiis linguae graecae he claims, partly on 
the authority of Horace,“ that Latin eloquence is itself derived from 
knowledge of Greek. The medieval ignorance of Greek led to a mon- 
strous Latin idiom, and since rational thinking is impossible without 
correct language, this led to barbarism.? Melanchthon's views on the 
role of Greek in history are echoed, as we shall see, in later Lutheran 
writings. 


Though neither Melanchthon nor any of the other humanists discussed 
here composed a systematic history of Greek literature as such, there 
are occasional observations and at times detailed excursuses which 
betray an interest in the history of Greek letters as a history distinct 
from the general history of the Greeks. While the sources are relatively 
scant, they testify to a view of Greek literature as possessing a history 
of its own with distinct temporal phases, if not quite diachronic lines 
of development. 

To the best of my knowledge the closest thing to a history of Greek 
literature Melanchthon composed is a fairly elaborate excursus in his 
Explicatio sententiarum Theognidis (1551),* based on his university lec- 
tures devoted to the elegies of Theognis of Megara (floruit c. 540 B.C.). 
In the preface to the commentary Melanchthon attempts to posit the 
ancient bard within a historical context. Despite its length the result- 
ing periodization of Greek literature is worth repeating verbatim: 


41 Ars Poetica, 323. 

42 CR xi, 864. 

5 CR xix, 53-178. 

^ CR xix, 61. Quando sunt aetates deditae uni alicui studio, eiusdem generis scripta 
multa nascuntur. Vetus aetas Homerica habuit poetas ethnicos, scripserunt uno genere 
carminum heroico. Postea circa tempora Solonis fuerunt morales, et scripserunt sen- 
tentias morales, ut Phocylides et Thales Milesius, quamquam Thaletem dicunt fuisse 
hospitem ibi, non natum Mileti, sed fuisse Phoenicem, quod est mihi valde credibile. 
Ex Tyro et Aegypto attulit scientiam ad astronomiam, cuius dicunt primum propaga- 
torem fuisse. Solon de eius consilio ordinavit menses et annos Athenis, et Theognis fuit 
in Sicilia, Solon Athenis, et Phocylides Mileti. Scripserunt eiusdem argumenti senten- 
tias. Post hos sunt secuti lyrici, aetas lyrica, ut Pindarus, Bacchylides, Alcaeus et multi 
alii. Postea sunt sequuti circulatores isti cum comoediis et tragoediis. Illa aetas habuit 
multa spectacula, sicut nunc nostra aetas scribit maledicos libros. Videtis, quam sit 
foecunda haec aetas. Solonis aetas videtur Iovialis aetas fuisse, fuerunt vomxoì, admo- 
dum libenter sententias morales scripserunt. Item restauraverant respublicas, civitates: 
fuit aetas instauratrix Iovialis. Esdras et Nehemia fuerunt etiam legiferi scriptores 
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Whenever a certain age is devoted to a certain inclination (studium), 
there appear then many writings of the same genre. The earliest, Homeric 
period had its pagan bards, who wrote in a single, heroic, poetic genre. 
Later, roughly in the days of Solon, there were moralists (morales) who 
composed moral aphorisms (sententiae morales), among whom were 
Phocylides and Thales of Miletus; although Thales is said to have been a 
foreigner there, not a native of Miletus, but a Phoenician, which seems 
to me more than likely. He introduced astronomical knowledge from 
Tyre and Egypt, a branch of learning of which he is credited with being 
the first propagator. Solon followed his advice in forming his calendar 
reform in Athens, and Theognis was [at the time active] in Sicily, Solon 
in Athens, and Phocylides in Miletus. They [all] composed aphorisms 
(sententiae) conforming to the same opinion. After them came the lyri- 
cal writers: the lyrical age (aetas lyrica), [with poets] such as Pindar, 
Bacchylides, Alcaeus, and many others. These were in turn followed by 
those travelling performers (circulatores) with [their] comedies and trag- 
edies. That age abounded in public performances (spectacula), just as our 
own age abounds with defamatory writings. You see how rich that [sec- 
ond] age [of moral writers] was. The age of Solon seems to have been a 
Jovian age. [Living] then were men versed in the law (voutkot) who will- 
ingly composed aphorisms. They likewise reformed commonwealths and 
cities: it was a Jovian age of restoration. Ezra and Nehemiah too were [at 
the time] legislative writers of aphorisms. Some will counter this argu- 
ment with the following: Pagan religion contains some worthy precepts, 
they argue, but these were received from us. And they [who argue thus] 
do not differentiate between the Law and the Gospel and between the 
first and the second Table. It is therefore a blind and obscure notion. 
They then confirm [their argument] with antiquity. Moses is far more 
ancient than Homer. This is true since Homer was, more or less, a con- 
temporary of Isaiah. It was a wise and gifted age, just as the later age 
was martial (aetas bellatrix). Achilles was David’s contemporary, and 
Hercules Samson’s. In this series [of ages] God’s marvellous wisdom 
which wondrously set the world in order, shines forth, and they became 
miraculously acquainted with the motions of the heavenly bodies (cursus 
coelestes). 


The relation between pagan moral precepts and the Decalogue, as well 
as the contemporaneity of Homer, Hercules, and Achilles with Old 


sententiarum. Aliqui ita respondent ad argumentum. Ethnica religio habet hones- 
tissimas sententias, respondent, sed acceptas a nobis. Et non discernunt Legem et 
Evangelium, et primam et secundam tabulam. Est igitur caeca et obscura responsio. 
Postea confirmant antiquitate. Moses fuit multo antiquior quam Homerus; verum est, 
Homerus fuit coaetaneus Esaiae, non multum deest. Fuit sapiens et ingeniosa aetas, 
sicut postea aetas bellatrix. Achilles fuit coaetaneus Davidi, Hercules Simsoni. In illa 
serie lucet mirabilissima sapientia Dei, quae mirabiliter ordinavit mundum, et cursus 
coelestes mirabiliter cognoverant. 
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Testament heroes and prophets will be discussed later. What is impor- 
tant in the present context is Melanchthon’s understanding here of 
four ages of Greek literature, which crystallised the Zeitgeist of the 
four corresponding ages: heroic, moral, lyrical, and dramatic (relat- 
ing to dramatic performances). This leaves out a considerable portion 
of Greek literature for which Melanchthon had a great interest, e.g. 
the Attic philosophers (Plato and Aristotle first and foremost) find no 
place in this categorization, and neither do the historians like Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides, or Xenophon, in all of whom Melanchthon took an 
interest. It is of course possible that the present periodisation was only 
meant for Greek poetry, since all the writers dealt with here, whether 
lyrical poets or legislators, composed in verse. Yet even then this brief 
history leaves out Hesiod whose Works and Days was one of Mel- 
anchthon’s favourite works. These lacunae could not have escaped his 
notice. The aim of this brief history, in my opinion, was not to offer a 
comprehensive overview of Greek poetry. Rather, I would suggest, its 
gist is the idea of eras of poetical creativity, corresponding to the main 
characteristic of each epoch. It would be rash to assume that Mel- 
anchthon necessarily preferred the second, moralistic period of Greek 
poetry, since he was an admirer of Homer,“ Pindar,“ and Sophocles," 
as well as Theognis and Solon. And despite the apparent parallel with 
the quadruple division of world history, this is by no means a descend- 
ing series, but rather an accumulative process where the genius of each 
epoch added to human wisdom. There is no aesthetic evaluation of the 
various genres and authors listed, but rather an acknowledgement of 
their correspondence to the spirit of their times and, especially in the 
case of the second period, the benefit they conferred on their society. 
Melanchthon includes Thales in this period and stresses his impor- 
tance for the Solonian reforms. This would seem to strengthen the 
view of Melanchthon’s preoccupation with natural philosophy as a 
prerequisite for civic order and morality.^ Most importantly, this lit- 
erary periodization exemplifies Melanchthon's tendency, patent in the 


5 See e.g. Praefatio in Homerum (1538) CR xi, 397-413. 

^$ See J. Loehr, “Pindars Begriff der Charis als Resonanzraum für Melanchthons 
Lektüre der Epinikien" in idem (ed.), Dona Melanchthoniana: Festgabe für Heinz 
Scheible zum 70. Geburtstag (Stuttgart, 2005) pp. 267-76. 

? See A. Ritoók-Szalay "Enarrat Electram Sophoclis" in Dona Melanchthoniana, 
pp. 325-37. 

^ Cf Kusukawa, The Transformation of Natural Philosophy, passim. 
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Chronicon Carionis, to view aeons of human history as falling into eras 
characterised by distinct mental and moral proclivities. 


As we have seen, Melanchthon in his earlier, pre-Reformation years 
subscribed to a view of Greek and its utility common among human- 
ists of an Erasmian dye, as he articulated in his 1518 inaugural lecture 
in Wittenberg. In his later writings we find a different appreciation of 
Greek and its role in history—most strikingly an articulation of Greek 
as a real force on the stage of world history. This does not mean to sug- 
gest that for him Greek in anyway competed with Latin as the lingua 
franca of learned Christendom. In principle, however, Greek was no 
longer an auxiliary to the betterment of Latin style, but a pedagogical 
field of paramount importance in its own right. In almost every field of 
human inquiry it was the language in which the finest expression had 
been originally articulated, and the language in which Providence had 
chosen to express its message of salvation. Even if one makes allowance 
for some rhetorical flourish and exaggeration, the depiction of Greek 
as God’s language and a vehicle for an unmediated conversance with 
Him and the Apostles in De studiis linguae graecae (1549) is striking. 
Knowledge of Greek, for Melanchthon, was no mere useful linguistic 
skill, but the very prerequisite for the emergence and maintenance of 
any civilisation worth considering. 


Michael Neander on Greek and the Germans 


As in the case of the role of Greek antiquity in universal history, the 
Ilfeld schoolmaster and Melanchthon alumnus, Michael Neander 
accepts Melanchthon’s basic outline and outlook while making some 
unannounced original adaptations of his own. Thus, for instance, in 
the preface to his Graecae linguae tabulae (1553) Neander commends 
its study in much the same terms as Melanchthon, and in some cases, 
especially in condemning the barbarism of medieval Latin, he is prob- 
ably paraphrasing Melanchthon’s 1549 De studiis linguae graecae.” 


? See e.g. Neander on scholastic Latin which, in his opinion, can hardly be consid- 
ered to be a language at all: Graecae linguae tabulae, p. a2". quam quis non hominis, 
imo ne bouum quidem uocem, sed Plutonis ipsius ex infernalibus tenebris boatum & 
mugitum esse, nihil mentitus dixerit. Cf. Melanchthon (De studiis linguae graecae) on 
the Arabic of the Quran, which he saw as an example of a language totally ignorant 
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In his textbook on universal geography, Orbis Terrae Partium suc- 
cincta Explicatio (1582), Neander stresses Greek eloquence and the fact 
that Greek was the original language of various branches of learning. 
Ihe divinely ordained role of Greeks as universal preceptors, and of 
their language as the medium thereof are so prominent in his view of 
history that he states that some knowledge of the language was found 
among the Indians, Scythians, and even the Germanic tribes. Some 
Germans were still familiar with the language in Charlemagne’s day. 
It was first under the Habsburg emperor Rudolph, he claims, that the 
Latin alphabet substituted the use of the Greek alphabet in the Impe- 
rial chancellery.? That Neander really believed that the Latin alphabet 
was introduced to Imperial correspondence as late as the thirteenth 
century is unlikely. More interesting is his reliance on Jodocus Wil- 
lich's (1501-1552) account according to which Greek was still spoken 
in his day, however corruptly, by a people near Prussia, known as the 
Bockheiligen. Relying on the commentary on Tacitus' Germania by 
the Nuremberg Reformer and humanist Andreas Althamer (1500- 
1536), Neander stresses the Greek origin of various German words 
and offers several such examples, all taken from Althamer's commen- 
tary.’ To quote three such examples:? Thür-Oópo (thyra)-ianua, lal- 
len-AaAeiv (lalein)-loqui, and Thron-Opövog (thronos)-sedes. As these 
three triplets demonstrate, apart from choosing German words that 
bear a marked resemblance to Greek words of a similar meaning, 
Neander deliberately offers Latin equivalents which bear no resem- 
blance to the Greek. This is doubtless a deliberate choice. Thus, for 
instance, he couples the German Thron with the Greek Opóvoc, yet 
the Latin equivalent is given as sedes, rather than the obvious thronus 
offered by Althamer in his list of Greco-German words. It is tempting 
to draw far-reaching conclusions from this, yet two reservations must 


of the aesthetic and rhetorical standards of Greek: CR xi, 865. Quam monstrosa, quam 
distorta est oratio Mohameti in Alcorano: non hominem, immo ne bovem quidem, 
sed Plutonem ipsum ex infernalibus tenebris boare ac feralem vocem edere putes. 
This strange verdict on Arabic, needless to point out, is not based on an acquaintance 
with the language, while Neander, who is paraphrasing it out of context and without 
reference to Arabic, actually did know some Arabic. 

°° This is almost certainly taken from Jodocus Willich, In Cornelii Taciti Equitis 
Romani Germaniam Commentartia (Frankfurt, 1551), D2’-D3'. Willich is quoted by 
Neander later in the same paragraph. 

> Ibid. Q5*. Andreas Althamer, Commentaria Germaniae in P. Cornelij Taciti Equi- 
tis Rom. libellum de situ, moribus, & populis Germanorum (Nuremberg, 1536), p. 81. 

? Neander, Orbis Terrae succincta Explicatio, pp. Q6"". 
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be made. The first is that Neander, like Althamer, whom he is using, 
is not in actual fact arguing for a Greek derivation of German, or even 
that the two languages are cognates, but that through historical cir- 
cumstances a considerable part of German vocabulary is derived from 
Greek. Secondly, it should be noted that arguing for the compatibil- 
ity, however fanciful, of one’s vernacular to Greek, as J. B. Trapp has 
demonstrated,” was a known practice among Renaissance humanists, 
and usually had a distinctly competitive aspect to it, claiming one’s 
vernacular to be closer to Greek and therefore masculine and superior, 
as opposed to the rival vernacular which was effeminate by nature 
and inferior. Neander’s argument has no explicit polemical subtext 
but underlines, together with a sure sense of Germanic pride, his con- 
viction of the ancient ubiquity of Greeks and Greek. This also further 
demonstrates the conviction he shared with Melanchthon that there 
existed a long tradition of Greek letters among the Germans, going 
back to antiquity and continuing through the ages, vacillating fortune 
notwithstanding, through Charlemagne and the early Ottonians up to 
the restoration of Greek learning in more recent times.™ Interestingly, 
while Andreas Althamer follows his Greco-German vocabulary with 
a parallel Hebraeo-German and Latin-German vocabulary, Neander 
passes the latter two in silence.” 


Martin Crusius: the literary Corpus of Greek Antiquity 
and Greek as a spoken Language 


Martin Crusius postulated the necessity of Greek and its role in history 
in a short preface to the first part of his Grammatica Graeca (1562).*° 
Here he argues that Greek is worthy of greater praise than Latin owing 
to its greater antiquity and, furthermore, while Latin was confined in 
antiquity to Italy, Greek was spoken in many lands outside Greece 
and (educated) Romans were as well acquainted with it in antiquity as 


5 J. B. Trapp, “The Conformity of Greek with the Vernacular: The History of a 
Renaissance Theory of Languages” Words. Wai-te-ata Studies in Literature 4(1974), 
pp. 8-20. 

* See chapter five for Lutheran humanists’ portrayal of Greek tradition in Germany. 

* Althamer, Commentaria Germaniae, p. 82. 

56 Martin Crusius, Grammaticae Graecae, cum Latina congruentis, pars prima 
(Basel, 1562). 
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Germans in his day were fluent in Italian or French.” Crusius held the 
common view that knowledge of Greek was necessary for a mastery of 
Latin, and offers the example of two old masters of Latin eloquence, 
Cato and Cicero who studied Greek in order to attain greater Latin 
eloquence." After dwelling on these two wise pagans he goes on to 
point out that it was into Greek that the Old Testament was first trans- 
lated, and the language in which the New Testament was originally 
composed, as well as being the language in which many of the early 
Christian theologians conveyed their teachings.” 

Crusius further argues that even a proper understanding of Latin 
spelling is impossible without Greek, e.g. the spelling Christus (rather 
than Cristus), and it is the Greek spelling of i&xopog that indicates 
that in the Latin Iacobus the penultimate syllable (o corresponding to 
the long o) is stressed,° and the genitive forms Aeneidos? and Andro- 
geo? are incomprehensible without knowledge of Greek.‘ 

A similar, yet far more elaborate account of Greek as a civilisatory 
force in history we find in an oration Crusius delivered in Tübingen 
nine years later (1570) on the occasion of his appointment, for the 
second time, as dean of the lower faculty. The oration, titled De conse- 
ruanda lingua graeca* was printed in 1585 in his Germano-Graecia.” 
It opens with a fairly standard encomium of eloquence, and reiterates 
the necessity of verba (or rather cognitio linguarum) for any knowledge 


7 bid. A2". Crusius, as we shall see in the next chapter, was apparently well versed 
in Italian and French literature. 

8 Ibid. a2”. 

> Ibid. a3". 

© With Latin words with more than two syllables the stress is on the penultimate 
syllable if it is long (e.g. Romdnus), and on the penultimate-but-one syllable if the 
penultimate syllable is short (e.g. Cicéro). The Latin spelling Iacobus would suggest 
the penultimate o is short and the Old Testament name would therefore be read 
incorrectly as Iacobus. The Greek 'I&xofog reveals that the penultimate o in the Latin 
transliteration corresponds to the long Greek o, and is therefore a long and stressed 
penultimate syllable. It is possible that Crusius chose the Old Testament name Iaco- 
bus as his example since in German the stress is on the first syllable (Jakob), so it is 
reasonable to assume that the mispronunciation of the Latin as Iacobus was a fairly 
common mistake among German schoolboys. 

© Greek genitive of Aeneis. 

9 Greek genitive of Androgeos (the son of Minos). Crusius’ pairing of Aeneis/ 
Aeneidos and Androgeos/Androgeo is no coincidence since the Greek genitive for 
Androgeos (Androgeo) appears in book six (line 20) of Virgil's Aeneis. 

$ Ibid. a4’-a5”. 

* De conseruanda lingua graecae. Tybingae die S. Catharinae. MDLXX in aula noua 
TANBobon, Kate thy Sevtépav adtod Sexavetay recitata. 

$5 Martin Crusius, Germano Graeciae libri sex (Basel, 1585). 
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of res. Referring to Paul’s words in I. Cor. 14, Crusius encourages his 
students to study languages,“ namely the three consecrated by the 
titulus crucis: Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. Of the three Hebrew is most 
sacred. Greek should be mastered since the Greeks were the most 
learned among the peoples of antiquity, and Latin should be studied 
because of the Romans’ domination of the known world.” Following 
this argumentation, and not quite in tune with it, comes the conclud- 
ing assertion: “And these three languages are, so to speak, the case- 
ment of the sword of God’s Word; and in them is contained all Holy 
Writ (omnis scriptura mystica).” A similar argument, pivoting on the 
divinely privileged status of the three languages of the titulus crucis 
was put forward by Crusius’ younger contemporary and correspondent 
Lorenz Rhodoman in a 1605 oration on the study of Greek delivered 
in Wittenberg.” Greek, while sharing the dignity of Hebrew, was for 
Rhodoman of greater utility (usus). While Greek was equally central 
for theology, it surpassed Hebrew in extending the whole range of a 
comprehensive education (encyclopaedia). Cruisius, for all his enthu- 
siasm for Greek, does not take his argument as far as postulating the 
greater value of Greek over Hebrew. 

Like Melanchthon, Crusius stresses that knowledge of Greek was 
far flung in antiquity and that it was therefore that God chose it as 
the vehicle of his New Testament. Yet unlike Melanchthon he does 
not entertain the idea of Greek as God's language, and does not sug- 
gest the same, almost mystical, intimacy with the Godhead and the 
Apostles as part of the experience of reading the New Testament in the 
original, which we find in Melanchthon's De studiis linguae graecae. 


% I Cor. 14 in which Paul distinguishes between speaking in tongues, which is 
a mark of prophecy, yet unintelligible to fellow Christians, and prophesying which 
is carried out in the vernacular and is of profit to the whole congregation, and is 
therefore preferable. Paul urges those who believe themselves to be endowed with the 
spiritual gift to prefer plain and intelligible communication for the edification of their 
fellow Christians rather than the ostentation of speaking in tongues. This seems like 
an unlikely biblical reference in support of Crusius' argument. Possibly the need for 
those who speak in tongues to be interpreted, or possibly verse 18 "I thank my God, 
I speak with tongues more than ye all", taken out of context, may suggest its appeal 
to Crusius. 

5^ Crusius, De conseruanda lingua graeca al’. 

$ Ibid. Atque hae tres linguae, velut theca gladij verbi Dei sunt: & his, omnis scrip- 
tura mystica continetur. 

© Oratio De Lingua Graeca: Vt ab initio usque propagata sit, & dehinc etiam propa- 
gari queat (Strasbourg, 1605) esp. p. A6". 

7 Ibid. A7*. 
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In De conseruanda lingua graeca (1570) Crusius offers a long cata- 
logue of Greek writers, presumably meant to be exhaustive, giving in 
each case the name of the author and floruit. Starting with Hermes 
Trismegistus the catalogue meanders through the centuries ending 
with contemporary writers, with no apparent break or differentia- 
tion between pagan, Christian, Byzantine, and finally contemporary 
post-Byzantine Greek writers who still wrote in an Atticistic idiom. 
This for Crusius is the Greek literary corpus. Though he here accepts 
the Hermetic corpus’ claim to Mosaic antiquity, he does not seem to 
take it too seriously since immediately after the catalogue he reiterates 
the argument found, among others, in Melanchthon and David Chy- 
traeus^ that Hebrew is of greater antiquity, but that Greek picks up 
the account of world history where the Old Testament ends. He then 
stresses the fact that Greek enjoyed an unparalleled geographical ubiq- 
uity and, unlike Melanchthon in 1549 (De studiis linguae Graecae), 
Crusius, twenty-one years later, stresses the fact that it is still a spoken 
language used in his own day in Constantinople, all Greek towns, and 
to some extent at the Ottoman court.” 

This is followed by a short discussion of the importance of Greek 
throughout history, but where in most cases we find the praises of 
Charlemagne for his mastery of Greek, Crusius, referring to Ein- 
hard’s biography, mentions the emperor’s daughter Rotrude, who was 
engaged to the Byzantine heir to the throne Constantine VI. Rotrude, 
Crusius observes, was not merely conversant in Greek but also well 
versed in the ways of the Greek (Byzantine) court.” The expected con- 
sequences of neglecting Greek are dire: without Greek both eloquence 
and the ability to learn the truth are impossible, a state of affairs lead- 
ing inexorably to what Crusius saw as medieval superstition. 

While impressive in its broad scope, this catalogue of Greek authors 
reveals no great discretion or any attempt on Crusius’ behalf to offer 
any insights into the massive corpus surveyed; and while it is arranged 
chronologically, Crusius betrays no interest here in tracing diachronic 
developments in this massive literary corpus—not even the transition 
from paganism to Christianity in Greek letters. Furthermore, despite 
deliberately setting Philo, Josephus, and Marcus Aurelius aside as 


7! See chapter one. 

72 bid. a3", 

7? Though the engagement was later broken off, the crucial point for Crusius is that 
a young Carolingian princess should have been tutored in Greek. 
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non-Greeks who used the language, his choice to open the catalogue 
with Hermes Trismegistus is strange. Crusius shared many of his 
contemporaries’ belief in the authenticity of the Hermetic corpus, and 
Hermes is here cited as a contemporary of Moses, yet Crusius does not 
exclude Hermes (together with other non Greek writers) counting him 
instead as first among Greek writers, though in accepting the Hermetic 
corpus’ authenticity he must have taken it to be a Greek translation of 
an Egyptian original. And yet Crusius here is not merely aggregating 
an indiscriminate list of Greek authors. He was, I believe, also mak- 
ing an argument for a broader definition of the Greek corpus. Despite 
Melanchthon’s broad reading, Crusius was acquainted with a far wider 
range of Greek literature, extending to an impressive corpus of Byzan- 
tine and post-Byzantine literature, both Atticistic and Demotic. While 
his colleagues were acquainted solely with ancient or later atticized 
Greek, Crusius was well enough versed in demotic Greek to under- 
stand unlearned Greeks who occasionally turned up in Tübingen to 
seek financial help.” 

Crusius, unlike Melanchthon, was also interested in Greek as a 
spoken language and shows an understanding of the changes it had 
undergone since antiquity. We find him in this oration enthusiastically 
recording having heard an unlearned (possibly illiterate) Greek using 
demotic Greek (barbarograeca). This demotic idiom, despite its ‘cor- 
ruption’,” contained remnants of ancient tonal distinctions which are 
testified to by the use of accents in ancient Greek. Crusius was further 
aware that both Greek and Latin pronunciation in antiquity differed 
from the way these languages were pronounced by contemporary 
scholars and, in the case of Greek, contemporary native speakers." 
His ambivalence about spoken Greek is patent: an attentive interest 
coupled with reservations about ‘barbaric corruption’ of the purity 
of ancient Greek. Despite his knowledge of demotic Greek and his 


^ Towards the end of his life it seems Crusius grew weary of the repeated visits of 
destitute Greeks and was occasionally suspicious of fraudulent claims for aid. See e.g. 
W. Góz and E. Conrad (eds.) Diarium Martini Crusii 1596-1597 vol. 1 (Tübingen, 
1927), p. 368. 

7? Despite being clearly intrigued by spoken Greek, Crusius does not hesitate to 
describe it as a corruption of the language of the Ancients. 

7% Crusius, De conseruanda lingua graeca, p. b3”. 
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knowledge of French and Italian, it would clearly be wrong, or at best 
exaggerated, to describe him as a champion of the vernacular.” 
While he may not offer any insightful distinctions here into devel- 
opments and the cultural background of Greek literature, Crusius 
betrays an awareness of changes in Greek of which Melanchthon 
does not seem to have been aware. In his Turco-Graecia (1584), a 
compilation of works (mostly by others) concerning the fate of post- 
Byzantine Greece, Crusius offers a tripartite division of Greek: pura, 
barbarograeca, and mixobarbara. The first was used by the ancient 
Greeks and by later learned writers and the second by some Byzantine 
and post-Byzantine authors. Crusius was also interested in ‘barbaric 
translations of works written originally in ancient (or atticized) Greek. 
Thus for instance, he included in the Turco-Graecia a demotic transla- 
tion of the pseudo Homeric Batrachomyomachia (Battle of the Frogs 
and Mice) as well as mentioning in the preface to the Turco-Graecia 
a barbarograeca translation of Nicetas Choniates’ (c. 1155-1215/16) 
History he had come across in Augsburg.” In his commentary to the 
Political History of the Greeks, compiled by Theodosius Zygomalas 
(1544-1614)? and published with his parallel Latin translation in the 


” For a study of Crusius’ interest in colloquial Greek and his large collection of 
demotic chapbooks see U. Moennig, “Martin Crusius’s Collection of Greek vernacular 
and religious Books” in Byzantine and modern Greek Studies 21(1997), pp. 40-78. 
Moennig identifies 1573 (coinciding with Stephan Gerlach’s sojourn in Constantino- 
ple) as the point where Crusius’ interest in vernacular Greek began in earnest (p. 49). 

78 Martin Crusius, Turco-Graeciae libri octo (Basel, 1584), 4". 

” Theodosius Zygomalas was born in Nauplion in 1544. His family moved to 
Constantinople in 1555, where he seems to have gained much of his education auto- 
didactically. He was employed in the service of the Patriarchate of Constantinople 
since 1564, and rapidly advanced to the office of protonotary (the Patriarch’s principle 
secretary). Zygomalas was involved in the Tübingen-Constantinople correspondence. 
Long after the theological correspondence had run its course, Crusius and Zygomalas 
were still exchanging letters. Zygomalas supplied the Tubingen professor with sources 
on the political and ecclesiastical history of the Greeks since 1453. Most important 
perhaps was the above mentioned political history of the Greeks, compiled by Zygo- 
malas, which Crusius translated into Latin and published in the Turco-Graecia (1584). 
Zygomals was forced to sever his ties with the Germans by the suspecting Ottoman 
authorities, and in the 1590s we find Crusius writing to various Greek dignitaries in 
Venice wondering whether his former correspondent was still alive. See F. Fatouros, 
Biographisches bibliographisches Kirchenlexikon http://www.bautz.de/bbkl s.v. See also 
D. Wendebourg, Reformation und Orthodoxie: Der ökumenische Briefwechsel zwischen 
der Leitung der Württembergischen Kirche und Patriarch Jeremias II. von Konstan- 
tinopel in den jahren 1573-1581 (Göttingen, 1986), part II/A. (pp. 31-151) passim 
for Ioannes and Theodosius Zygomalas’ role in the correspondence and contact with 
Crusius. 
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Turco-Graecia, Crusius comments on the changes to colloquial Greek 
in the fourteenth century:? 


The same [i.e. use of barbarograeca] is made patent in the history (writ- 
ten in German) by Schiltberger who between 1394 and 1427 roamed 
through various kingdoms in the East, and spent some time in Con- 
stantinople. There he describes the custom according to which a lay- 
man, when encountering a priest in public would reverently take off 
his cap, bow, and beseech [the priest]: Efflogi mena, Despota (evAdyer 
ueva, deonota: Bless me, Sir.) The priest in turn would lay his hand 
on the supplicant’s head and pronounce: O theos eflogito senam: 6 Qd¢ 
edAoyeitw o&van (May God bless you.) From which so much is clear: 
that even then the diphthong ev was supplanted in pronunciation by 
ef. Furthermore [the diphthong] «v was pronounced as af. And this is 
the way it is pronounced today by the Greeks, as is commonly practiced 
today in our schools. 


Crusius takes the transliteration of the German traveller Hans Schilt- 
berger (c. 1380-after 1427)?! as a record of spoken Greek at the time 
of the Palaeologian dynasty.? This shred of linguistic evidence tem- 
pers Crusius' linguistic periodization. Though the watershed in Greek 
history and its transition from antiquity to degeneration is clearly 


© Crusius, Turco-Graecia, p. 44. Intelligitur ex hoc Clubis exemplo: linguam Bar- 
baroGraecam, etiam illo tempore, stante adhuc Imperio Graeco, fuisse. idem, ex his- 
toria Germanica Schiltebergeri patet: qui ab anno 1394. usque ad 1427. Christi, uarijs 
Regnis Orientis peragratis interim etiam Constantinopoli fuit: ubi moris esse scribit, 
ut laicus, in publico Sacerdotem obuium habens, reuerenter capite nudato, & cor- 
pore inflexo, ab eo petat: Efflogi mena, Despota (ebAdyet uévo, déonota: benedic mihi, 
Domine[)] Sacerdos autem, manu capiti eius imposita, dicat: O theos eflogito senam: 
6 Beög edAoyeitw cévap: Deus tibi benedicat. Vnde & hoc apparet: tunc quoque Diph- 
thongum ev, per Ef pronunciatum fuisse. Ergo etiam av, per Af. Sed & hodie sic 
Graeci pronunciant: sicut uulgo in Scholis nostris proferuntur. 

*' Hans Schiltberger took part in the ill-fated crusade against the Ottomans in 1396. 
Following the crushing defeat in Nicopolis he was taken captive and served in Baye- 
zid's army. After the Ottoman defeat to Tamurlain in the battle of Ankara (1402) he 
was transferred to the service of the Timurids. In 1426 he finally escaped and headed 
back to his native Bavaria, where he arrived the following year. Schiltberger wrote an 
account of his adventures in the East which was circulated in manuscript. It was first 
printed in 1859. See V. Langmantel, ADB vol. 31 p. 264. 

9? Cf Schiltberger's account: V. Langmantel (ed.) Hans Schiltbergers Reisebuch nach 
der Nürnberger Handschrift herausgegeben (Stuttgart, 1885) p. 51 Sich neygen auch die 
Christen gar diemutiglich gegen iren pristern; also wann ein lay gegen ainem priester 
geet, so nympt er seinenn hut ab dem haubt und naigt sich gegen den priester und 
spricht: “Eflo[g]y [e] mena tespota;" das ist als vil gesprochen: “Gesegen mich, herre.” 
So legt im der prister sein handt auff sein haubt und spricht: “[H]o Theos efflo[g]y 
essena"; das spricht: Gott gesegen dich." Und das thun sie alleweg, man und frauen, 
woe in ein priester begegnet. 
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still taken to have been 1453,9 Crusius is aware of the ‘corruption’ of 
colloquial Greek preceding this terminus; and so, unlike most of his 
contemporaries, he had a relatively nuanced approach to the changes 
undergone by Greek during what he saw as the later years of the 
Greek Empire. Crusius’ attitude, furthermore, towards barbarograeca 
is ambivalent. On the one hand he states, as the name itself implies, 
that it is a corrupt form of ancient Greek, yet almost in the same 
breath (in the Turco-Graecia) he defends the value of contemporary 
Greek, claiming that it should not be scorned, just as French and other 
vernaculars derived from Latin have their merits. Between pure and 
‘barbaric’ Greek Crusius posits a third idiom, namely mixobarbara, 
Greek still close to the pristine model yet ‘polluted’ by neologisms and 
other later colloquial usages, used by some of the clergy. 

The catalogue of Greek authors enumerated in the De conseruanda 
lingua graeca is therefore a list authors who share a ‘pure’, i.e. ancient 
or atticized Greek, and encompasses all Greek works from earliest (i.e. 
fraudulent) antiquity to Crusius’ own day. In sum, Crusius, unlike 
Melanchthon was both well acquainted with the history of later Greek 
literature, and having mastered contemporary Greek, and what is per- 
haps more striking, having heard it spoken, was more aware than most 
of his contemporaries of the changes Greek had undergone as a living 
language. 


Conclusion 


The above survey, needless to say, lays no claim to exhaustiveness. 
Firstly it does not pretend to discuss the entire corpus of Lutheran 
scholars’ opinions on Greek. Secondly, and more importantly, the 
present chapter in no way claims to present the entire scope of atti- 
tudes to Greek itself. Important questions relating to these human- 
ists’ philological-grammatical understanding of ancient Greek dialects 
have been avoided as well as their reliance on Byzantine and Italian 
predecessors in composing Greek grammars for their German stu- 
dents. Regardless of whether such questions are significant within a 


# See chapter two. 
3 Ibid. 
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confessional context, they are instructive in their own right and fall 
beyond the aim of this book. 

What this chapter has attempted to demonstrate is that the ideology 
behind an endorsement of Greek studies was deeply rooted in a more 
general Protestant view of history. Beyond the truism that professors 
of Greek in the sixteenth century, like their modern successors, were 
likely to advocate the study of this language and stress its many bene- 
fits, it is the way in which Melanchthon, Neander, Crusius, and others 
did so that is instructive. Greek was not a ‘neutral’ branch of scientific 
philology. Within the vast but immanently finite stage of universal 
history Greek had a God-given role to play. It was one of the three 
languages sanctified by the titulus crucis, but unlike Hebrew and Latin 
it had a civilisatory force. While Latin remained the undisputed lingua 
franca of the Republic of Letters, a return to Greek was seen as the 
ultimate return ad fontes. The relation between the sola Scriptura prin- 
ciple and the actual everyday role of the Bible, and literacy in general 
among Protestant laymen was complex,” and yet, at least in theory, 
the stress on the Bible as the only absolute source of dogma and the 
Protestant rejection of the canonicity ofthe Latin Vulgate lent the New 
Testament’s original language a dignity and (at least in theory) cen- 
trality it had not formerly enjoyed. Since, from a Protestant humanist 
point of view, Greek was both the source of civilisatory viability as 
well as doctrinal soundness, it enjoyed a theoretical centrality neither 
Latin, Hebrew, or German could claim. In practice, as Crusius’ pref- 
ace reminds us, it was probably used primarily as a tool to refine ones 
Latin, but for those who took it seriously, as Crusius no doubt did, it 
offered an opportunity to return ad fontes in a Christian and civilisa- 
tory sense, and, as the aging Melanchthon urged his students, would 
enable them to hear the unadulterated voice of the Son of God, the 
Apostles, and Paul as universal history approached its end. 


8° R. Gawthrop and G. Strauss, “Protestantism and Literacy in Early Modern Ger- 
many” Past & Present 104(1) (1984), pp. 31-55. 
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SOME LUTHERAN READINGS OF GREEK TEXTS 


After observing the role Greek itself played in a Melanchthonian view 
of universal history, we now turn to a consideration of a small cor- 
pus of commentaries and other forms of interpretation of Greek texts. 
As with the previous chapter, the prism through which these texts 
are scrutinised is that of the nature and role of Greek antiquity in 
Melanchthonian understanding of the past. Here too important philo- 
logical aspects of these commentaries are not treated, unless they bear 
relevance to the question at hand. As revealing as programmatic ora- 
tions are, the commentaries themselves are a good indicator of the 
prevalence of the historical outlooks discussed above in Lutheran ped- 
agogy itself, rather than pedagogical thought. In other words, what 
the discussion of these commentaries attempts to demonstrate is the 
importance of a contingent sixteenth century context to understand- 
ing how Homer, Hesiod, and other ‘Classics’ were read and taught. 
While this does not tell the whole story, it does set at centre stage a 
crucial aspect of the Classics’ sixteenth century pedagogical reception 
often ignored. 


Melanchthon on Hesiod and Theognis 


In the Chronicon Carionis Melanchthon posits five ancient sages as 
the founding figures of Greek letters: Atlas, Linus, Orpheus, Homer, 
and Hesiod.' It was only for the latter two that he had any real inter- 
est. The first edition of his commentary on Hesiod’s Works and Days 
appeared in 1532.” In a lengthy prolegomenon he stresses the pedagog- 
ical need for intensive rather than extensive reading, quoting Pliny the 
Younger's maxim: Multum enim legendum est, non multa? A shallow 


! CR xii, 787f. 

? Philippi Melanthonis Enarratio Hesiodi Poematis inscripti Opera et Dies (1532), 
CR xviii, 158-270. 

? Plin. Ep. vii. 9. 
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acquaintance with a plethora of writings is of no benefit to those seek- 
ing enlightenment. It is far better, he admonished his students, to con- 
centrate on a few select writings, and to study them well. 

It is on the authority of the wisest men of antiquity, Melanchthon 
continues, that Hesiod is to be considered as one of those authors 
whose work merits repeated study. Hesiod’s exceptional status owes 
both to his model eloquence as well as to the profundity of his work. 
Both Virgil and Ovid imitate him and often offer close renderings 
of some of his verses.* Parallel verses from Virgil and Ovid to lines 
in Hesiod are repeatedly referred to throughout the commentary. 
Though the point is not made here explicitly, this last argument sug- 
gests that a thorough acquaintance with Hesiod is a prerequisite for 
a true understanding of Virgil and Ovid, with whom Melanchthon’s 
students would have been well acquainted. 

The crux of the Hesiod introduction tackles a cultural and theologi- 
cal dilemma: Melanchthon is aware of the common objection to draw- 
ing moral precepts from pagan authors.’ His outright, even scornful, 
refutation of this objection pivots on his understanding of the Prot- 
estant distinction between lex and evangelium. Melanchthon does 
not attempt to Christianise Hesiod in any way. Though he is clearly 
concerned with adapting him for Christian pedagogy, there nowhere 
appears the suggestion that his ideas were somehow derived from ear- 
lier Judeo-Christian sources or that he possessed an anima naturali- 
ter christiana. Furthermore, he studiously avoids any allegorisation 
of pagan writings which may suggest that while they wrote about the 
Olympian gods or the Trojan War, it was the Trinity and Christian 
salvation that was really on their minds. This outright rejection of a 
long Christian tradition of allegorising the ancients is made poignantly 
clear in his commentary on Virgil’s Eclogues, where in his brief notes 
on the fourth Eclogue, a locus classicus for a christianising interpreta- 


4 Ibid. 176. 

> Ibid. 178. 

$ Perhaps the most important example Melanchthon chooses not to follow is Eras- 
mus’ understanding of Socrates. Following the development of Erasmus’ treatment of 
Socrates in the Enchiridion, Praise of Folly, Adagia, and Colloquies, Lynda Christian 
has argued that Socrates was not only understood by Erasmus as innately Christian, 
but that the changes in the way Erasmus understood him were linked to the human- 
ist’s understanding of the nature of Christ and Christian teaching. In a sense Socrates 
became for Erasmus, in later years, a prototype of Christ. See L. G. Christian, “Ihe 
Figure of Socrates in Erasmus’ Work” Sixteenth Century Journal 3(2) (1972), pp. 1-10. 
This is a path consciously avoided by Melanchthon. 
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tion of Virgil, Melanchthon does not so much as mention the tradi- 
tional identification with Christ of the boy, whose birth the Roman 
bard is celebrating as an inauguration of a new era of justice, peace, 
and hope.’ Instead he dwells on the immediate historical background 
for the poem and soberly identifies the portentous child as the son of 
Virgils patron Gaius Asinius Pollio? For a sixteenth century Reformer 
to comment on Virgil’s fourth Eclogue wholly within a Roman con- 
text, without so much as making a reference to its famous Christian 
interpretation is a resounding statement which would not have gone 
unnoticed by his students. 

Homer, Hesiod, Cicero, and Seneca are all admitted to have been 
pagans, and unlike earlier humanists Melanchthon does not seem 
overly concerned with the question of whether they were saved by 
virtue of their moral uprightness. For him, Hesiod and other wise men 
of antiquity committed to writing those precepts which are put for- 
ward by nature. They deserve our gratitude, he tells his students in 
the preface to the Hesiod commentary, for handing down in writing 
those natural precepts for the benefit of later generations who, due to 
weakness of character and the infirmity of the world’s latter age, are 
not themselves capable? of discerning these same precepts in nature.'? 
These precepts were inferred by pagan authors from common sense 
(sensus communis) and a judgement of nature, and are thus, for Mel- 
anchthon, no less divine than those inscribed on Moses’ Tablets. These 
are all traced back to the moral laws which Melanchthon believed to 
be inscribed on human minds: that no one should be hurt; that parents 
are to be honoured; gratitude should be shown to those deserving; 
magistrates should be obeyed; those who have been entrusted to our 
care should be nurtured and defended, and that pacts are to be hon- 
oured. Since these God-given laws have been elucidated by wise men 
of yore (many of them pagans), why, Melanchthon asks rhetorically, 
not call them divine laws and obey them as we would a divine com- 
mandment (divina vox)? Nor did the Celestial Father, he continues, 


7 Philippi Melanthonis Enarratio Bucolicon Virgilii (1530), CR xix, 285-348. Com- 
mentary on the fourth Eclogue pp. 322-6. 

* Ibid. 324f. 

? It is worth noting that the reason given for this human failure is infirmitas inge- 
niorum aut aetatis. Even if by infirmitas ingeniorum Melanchthon means to imply 
Original Sin (which is far from certain) he plays down its importance here, as he does 
in the Chronicon Carionis. 

10 Enarratio Hesiodi Poematis inscripti Opera et Dies, CR xviii, 178f. 
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wish us to regard the laws which he inscribed in stone, as more valid 
than the ones he has impressed on the very intelligence of our souls 
(sensus animorum), and which, as Paul says, he has inscribed on men’s 
hearts. This is corroborated, to his mind, by a universal acceptance 
of these basic tenets, even in societies he considered barbarous. All 
humans, however uncivilised and religiously benighted, feel remorse 
when they violate these moral rules and sense the impending punish- 
ment a supreme divinity will inflict on them for their transgressions.” 
Hesiod’s moral precepts and the Decalogue are not merely of equal 
standing; for Melanchthon they are basically the same thing. Here as 
elsewhere Melanchthon is not rigorous in his terminology, and we find 
him elsewhere differentiating between the first Tablet as revealed wis- 
dom and the second as a written testimony of natural law which, while 
being the vestige of God’s will in nature, does not require revelation, 
and should ideally be manifest to all. Following a protestant reading 
of Romans 2, 14-15 Melanchthon can attribute the same validity and 
authority to the Decalogue and the wise precepts of a pagan bard. 
Melanchthon is careful to make this distinction clear to his students. 
No one is saved by reading Hesiod, Melanchthon admonishes his stu- 
dents, and yet in his programmatic writings and commentaries on 
pagan writers he extends the principle of lex as far as he possibly can 
within a Protestant framework. 

One sample from Melanchthon’s commentary on Works and Days 
is revealing: in line 276 Hesiod exhorts his brother Perses to adhere to 
the precepts of justice and abstain from all violence: “And now obey 
justice and forsake all violence (Bin).”"* This elicits a lengthy comment 
from Melanchthon which is clearly not intended to explicate the Greek 
verse but to posit it within a broader context of moral teaching: 


1 Romans 2, 14-15: “For when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature 
the things contained in the law, these, having not the law, are a law unto themselves: 
[15] Which shew the work of the law written in their hearts, their conscience also 
bearing witness, and their thoughts the mean while accusing or else excusing one 
another.” 

2 Ibid. 179f. 

5 Opera et Dies 276: kat vo Ölung rakove, Bing ©’ émAnBeo näunov. 

^ CR xviii, 213. Argumentatur a natura hominis, et ius naturae describit, et dicit 
hominibus quasdam sentias esse iustas, seu divinitus inscriptas in animis, quae docant 
nos recta. In bestiis non sunt eiusmodi sententiae, quae iudicent, quid sit faciendum, 
immo est videre in his, quod omnia vi gerantur, cum hominibus iura constituta sint, 
coniugantur et regnantur: ergo homines iure debent disceptare, vis beluina est. Paulus 
eas leges veritatem Dei appellat. Sunt autem hae fere: 
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He [Hesiod] is making an argument derived from human nature and is 
describing the law of nature (ius naturae). He is telling people that some 
opinions are just, or in other words, divinely inscribed in [our] minds, 
instructing us as to what is right. No such injunctions, judging what is 
right to do, are to be found in beasts. It is clearly seen that with them all 
things are carried out with brute force (vis), whereas for humans there 
are laws established so that they may be united and governed. It is there- 
fore by the law [of nature] that humans must debate, while brute force is 
bestial. Paul calls these laws the truth of God (veritas Dei). 


Melanchthon enumerates these divine, universal laws as seven prin- 
ciples maintaining human society: The first is the injunction to wor- 
ship God. Followed by six social precepts: avoidance of harm to others, 
service to others, matrimony and the care for the issue thereof, the 
establishment and preservation of commonwealths (which entails obe- 
dience to magistrates and the keeping of agreements), the removal of 
criminals from society, and finally, since no injury should be done to 
nature nor offence committed against society, moderation should be 
observed in nourishment and comely order in our actions. That these 
are divinely instituted laws is attested by the fact that Christians and 
non-Christians alike experience pangs of conscience when they trans- 
gress any of them, pained by a premonition of future punishment for 
their transgression, even in cases when their crime is well concealed 
from their fellow mortals. To prove the point, Melanchthon concludes 
not with a reference to Romans 2, 11-16, as one might expect, but 


1) Deum cole 

2) Neminem laedito 

3) Quia ad societatem facti sumus, ergo benefactio aliis et pro beneficio redde gra- 
tiam, iuxta ills vulgares sententias: Manus manum lavat, digitos digitum. 

4) Certis legibus connubia esse coniugenda, et [ad] educandam sobolem et defen- 
dendam. 

5) Civitates esse constituendas, parendum magistratui, et pacta servanda esse. Nam 
alioqui societas hominum non potest conservari, nisi fides servatur in contra- 
hendo. 

6) Sicut [214] medicus praedicit aliquam partem corporis, ut servetur totum corpus, 
ita ut societatis humanae corpus conservetur, latrones tollendi sunt, et alii, qui 
violant societatem humanam. Ideo et bella geri oportet. 

7) Et quia natura non est laedenda, nec offendenda societas, ideo in victu modus, et 
ordo in actionibus servandus est. Porro sicut divinis legibus scriptis obtemperare 
nos oprtet, ita et his Deus nos vult obsequi. Et animadveriti in eos, qui eas violat, 
id quod illi cruciatus conscientia in flagitiosis testatur, qui etiamsi nemo vescitur 
eorum facinus, tamen naturaliter metuunt impendentes poenas. Fit autem harum 
legum saepe mentio. Sic Iuvenalis [XIV, 321] Numque aliuque natura aliud sapien- 
tia suadet [sc. dicit]. 
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with a verse from Juvenile: “Has nature ever counseled one thing and 
wisdom another?” 


In the preface to his commentary on Theognis (1551)^ Melanchthon 
deals with the question of divine precepts in pagan writings and their 
limitations. At the very outset he puts forth the following syllogism:'° 


1) A wisdom and a religion that profess most worthy precepts are 
divine. 

2) Pagan religion professes most worthy precepts. 

3) Therefore it [pagan religion] is divine etc. 


The syllogism is followed by careful scrutiny: the minor (2) is true in 
the sense that pagan religion professes precepts which are in agree- 
ment with the teachings of the True Religion about the Law (doctrina 
Legis). In other words, honest pagans professed a parallel to the second 
Tablet of the Decalogue. The maior (1) is true of both the first and 
second Tablets of the Decalogue (doctrine professed by the Church). 
Melanchthon’s agreement with the minor is restricted to Lex and does 
not extend to matters of evangelium." 

The widely held view that the Church (including its Old Testament 
prefiguration) is more ancient than pagan wisdom, and that, there- 
fore, pagan authors who held pious views derived them from Chris- 
tian sources, is discarded. Pious opinions parallel to the precepts of 
the Second Tablet need not be derived from Christian sources, Mel- 
anchthon stresses, since they are inscribed on every human heart. Put 
more concretely: Melanchthon is aware of the argument according to 
which Theognis and Phocylides, being contemporaries of Cyrus and 
alive at the time of the return of the Jews from the Babylonian Cap- 
tivity, could have been influenced by the teachings of the Church, i.e. 
the moral teaching handed down by the prophets to the Children of 
Israel, and the teachings of their Old Testament contemporaries Ezra 
and Nehemiah. And yet Melanchthon argues that since the precepts of 


5 Explicatio Sententiarum Theognidis (1551, printed posthumously in 1560), CR 
xix, 53-178. 

16 Ibid. 57. Illa sapientia est divina, et illa religio est divina, quae habet honestis- 
simas sententias; Sed religio ethnica habet honestissimas sententias: Ergo est divina 
etc. 

17 Ibid. 58. 
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the Second Tablet are universal and do not require special revelation, 
this argument is absurd; in fact it totally misses the point, i.e. God’s 
dissemination of moral precepts in all men's hearts." 

This stress on the moral value, derived from the lex naturae, coupled 
with recognition of their model rhetorical structure, is the leitmotif of 
Melanchthon’s understanding of Greek civilisation. It is to stress the 
Greeks’ excellence in moral teaching that he tells in the same preface 
to Theognis of Plato’s habit of consulting a handbook of moral pre- 
cepts called Xopov (the wise book), gleaning wise aphorisms from it 
every night before falling asleep.” This is followed by the periodization 
of Greek civilisation we have come across in the previous chapter.” 

Ancient Greece, and especially the second age of Greek poetry, i.e. 
the Solonian age of gnomic poetry, was for Melanchthon the consum- 
mate flowering of Law. Furthermore, this flowering of moral teaching, 
though defined and defended in universal theological terms, has a con- 
crete universal-historical context—the Solonian age, roughly parallel 
to the day of the Old Testament Ezra and Nehemiah. In theory the 
argument based on his understanding of Pauline doctrine of natural 
law could be applied to any civilisation at any given time; it is signifi- 
cant that with Melanchthon it does not, to the best of my knowledge, 
come up in this crystallised form when discussing Roman or other 
post antique civilisations. The second age of Greek poetry was for Mel- 
anchthon the quintessential flowering of Law, and as such he gives it 
as much prominence and weight as he possibly can. That this is not 
restricted to his vocational concern for moral rectitude, but deeply 
rooted in his historical/theological understanding of the role of this 
Greek lex as a force in universal history, will be illustrated in the next 
chapter in the section dealing with the relation between Greek secular 
learning and the Reformation in Lutheran histories. 


Michael Neander and Anthologies 


Another approach to pagan authors was the compilation of anthologies. 
Instead of offering a commentary on a given work the pedagogue would 


18 Ibid. 59. 
1 Ibid. 60f. 
2 Ibid. 61. 
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excerpt aphorisms from a variety of ancient sources. A prominent 
champion of this sort of pedagogical use of the ancients was Melanch- 
thon’s student Michael Neander who published several anthologies 
of moral precepts culled from Greek sources. While these compila- 
tions take the aphorisms out of their original context and could not 
have assisted students in understanding a given author—nor did they 
aim at such explication—they seem to have offered sixteenth century 
pedagogues and Neander in particular, the gratification of extracting 
from ancient works what was seen as their essential moral teaching. 
These anthologies were meant as handbooks for teachers”! and as a 
useful prop for students aspiring to a verbal copia, with the excerpts 
arranged according to a set of loci, allowing also for quick references 
and cross references. One example is Neander's Anthologicum Grae- 
colatinum of 1556, based mostly on excerpts from Hesiod, Theognis, 
Theocritus, and Aratus. This was followed by similar compilations in 
which Neander concentrated on works by a single author such as his 
1559 compilation of dictums attributed to Pythagoras? and the Aris- 
tologia Euripidea Graecolatina of the same year. Neander's enthusi- 
asm for this pedagogical genre does not imply a disinterest for the 
systematic treatment of single works within commentaries, but could 
reflect his pedagogical relish for such ready-made commonplace books 
excerpting moral precepts from Greek sources. This would also have 
the didactic convenience of offering young pupils short and manage- 
able snippets of ancient Greek with a parallel Latin translation. 

Here too, as with commentaries, the question of the validity and 
usefulness of pagan moral precepts is addressed. In its general out- 
line Neander's argument follows Melanchthon in insisting on the lex- 
evangelium distinction as validating extra-Christian moral precepts, 
regardless of pagan irrelevance to salvation. Like Melanchthon, he 
sees these precepts as an articulation of lex naturae inscribed upon 
all human minds and articulated by wise men.? In contrast to Mel- 
anchthon, however, Neander is more 'generous' as to the possibility 
of transfer of sacred knowledge from the Holy Fathers (Noah and the 


? See eg. Michael Neander, Anthologicum Graecolatinum: Hoc est, insigniores 
flores seu sententiae, decerptae ex Hesiodo, Theognide, Pythagora, Phocylide, Arato, 
& Theocrito, omnibus poetis uetustißimis & sapeintißimis, & in locos prope bis cen- 
tum digestae, cum expositione, usu, & accommodatione singulorum in margine (Basel, 
1556). p. 2. 

2 Michael Neander, Tà ypóoo kañovuéva IToOoryópou ënn (Basel, 1559). 

? See eg. Anthologicum Graecolatinum, p. 10. 
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Patriarchs) to pagan writers, and is more prone to see in moral pre- 
cepts found in pagans, relating to lex and potentially independent of 
Christian teaching, traces of Christian doctrine handed down by Noah 
to his progeny. Arguing for the intrinsic value of the moral aphorisms 
collected in Anthologicum Graecolatinum he argues “For [with these 
selected authors] every verse is an axiom, and a testimony and oracu- 
lar utterance (as Cicero used to say about Euripides) and are culled 
from the law of nature inscribed in the minds of all, or [culled] even 
from the teaching of the Holy Fathers and the Sibyls, who are widely 
believed to be remnants of the Church of the Fathers, or certainly 
copied from oracular utterances.”™ He goes on in the preface to quote 
Clement of Alexandria and other Church Fathers’ opinion that pagan 
(i.e. Greek) poets derived their precepts from the Hebrews, adding 
their own corrupt religious outlooks to the sources they were adapt- 
ing.” And while Neander does not to lend his explicit approval to this 
view, neither does he distance himself from it. The preface to his col- 
lation of aphorisms attributed to Pythagoras dwells not only on cases 
of moral precepts derived from lex naturae, but also on cases where 
the pagans clearly, to his mind, derived their opinions from Christian 
sources. A case in point is Socrates’ quote of Orpheus at the end of 
the Platonic dialogue Philebus: “In the sixth generation shall the uni- 
verse cease from its song.”** Neander understands this to be a pagan 
borrowing from the teaching encapsulated in the traditio domus Eliae 
revealing the six millenary eons allotted the world by God.” And his 
praise of Phocylides and Hesiod in the preface to the Anthologicum 
Graecolatinum is based, in part, on the claim that some of their pre- 
cepts were taken from the Sibylline oracles which Neander, like many 
of his learned contemporaries, took to be Christian oracles. And yet, 


2% Ibid. Sunt enim singuli uersus, singula axiomata, singula quoque testimonia & 
oracula (quemadmodum Cicero de uersibus Euripidis dicere solebat) & ex lege natu- 
rae, omnium mentibus inscripta, desumpta: uel etiam ex doctrina sanctorum patrum, 
& Sibyllarum, quas reliquas fuisse Ecclesiae patrum omnino credendum est, mutuo 
accepta: uel certe ex oraculorum uocibus descripta [...]. 

> Ibid. 10f. 

6 Neander's inaccurate quote is from Philbeus, 66c. éxty 8’ Ev yeveQ, dnow Opdede, 
KATATAVGATE KOGLOV KOLÖNC. 

7 Neander, Tà xpóoo kañovuéva IIoOoyópou éxn, p. 14: Extn év yevef] kóopog 
katonadoer’ cordiic, qui apud Platonem legitur [Philebus]. Videtur autem desum- 
tus esse ex dicto Heliae, quod in Hebraeorum commentarijs legitur, de mundi dura- 
tione. [Extat in libro Thalmudico Sanhedrin, cap. II & cap. Helec: libro etiam Hauoda 
Zara]. 
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none the less, Neander does stress the distinction between lex and 
evangelium and their different claims to validity,” despite a certain 
tendency to explanations pivoting on the idea of Christian sources for 
some pagan wisdom, which Melanchthon would have rejected. 


Joachim Camerarius! commentary on Homer 


Ihe Basel printer Johannes Herwagen (Hervagius) (1497-c. 1558) 
published a folio edition of both parts of the Homeric epic in 1535. 
While separate Iliad and Odyssey editions (Greek or Latin) appeared 
fairly frequently during the early sixteenth century, Greek editions 
of the complete Homeric epic were rare. Apart from the epic's text 
Herwagen's edition offered the scholia of the grammarian Didymus of 
Alexandria (63 B.C.-10 A.D.).? In 1541 he published a revised edition 
prepared by Joachim Camerarius (1500-1574) and Melanchthon's for- 
mer student, Jakob Micyllus (1503-1558). We shall return shortly to 
this edition. 

Three years before the appearance of Camerarius and Micyllus’ 
Homer, Camerarius published in Strasbourg (1538) an extensive com- 
mentary on book one of the Iliad followed in 1540 by a commen- 
tary on book two. Both commentaries contained the Greek original 
accompanied by a hexameter Latin translation.’ These slim octavo 
volumes were meant for instruction, with prefaces exhorting readers 
to the study of Homer. The translation, as we shall see, was clearly 
intended as an aid for students wading through the difficult text.’ 
These commentaries, it has been observed, were meant for the educa- 
tion of young students. Humanistic learning was meant to help them 
acquire the learning and refinement which, it was hoped, would help 
turn them into civilised members of society. Like Melanchthon, and 
unlike Erasmus, it is the education of learned and refined members of 


28 Anthologicum Graecolatinum, pp. 11-18. 

? See F. Hieronymus, Griechischer Geist aus Basler Pressen on the 1535 Herwagen 
edition: http://www.ub.unibas.ch/kadmos/gg/ ad loc. 

? Commentarius explicationis primi libri Iliados Homeri, Ioachimi Camerarij Pab- 
ergensis. Eiusdem libri primi Iliados conuersio in Latinos uersus, eodem Autore. His 
Graeca etiam adiecta sunt, ut ad manum quoque habeat lector. (Strasbourg, 1538). 

*! For the pedagogical use of Latin translations of Greek texts see Thorsten Fuchs’ 
discussion of Melanchthon’s translations of Greek verse: Philipp Melanchthon als neu- 
lateinischer Dichter in der Zeit der Reformation (Tübingen, 2008), pp. 74-9. 
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society, rather than the cultivation of the next generation of human- 
ists, which was Camerarius’ primary concern.” 

Ihe same year Camerarius published his commentary to book one 
of the Iliad (1538) also saw the publication of a Latin translation of the 
epic by Veit Oertel? (1501-1570) to which Melanchthon composed a 
preface. This preface is worth considering briefly before returning to 
Camerarius commentary. 

Apart from the customary lamentation on the decline of studia 
humanitatis and the praise of Homer, Melanchthon's pedagogical 
interest in the epic is revealing. A purely aesthetic appreciation of 
Homer (voluptas), he argues, is like tilling a fertile field merely for 
the sake of the flowers while neglecting the fruit.” A reading of the 
epic aimed at utility is superior to mere admiration of its suavity.*° 
And yet Melanchthon cannot tone down his admiration for Homeric 
eloquence, stating that since Creation no work has ever been com- 
posed by means of human genius (Holy Writ thus excluded) which 
could compare with Homer’s learning, eloquence, and suavity;” to 
say nothing of the great bard's recondite teaching on astronomy and 
medicine.” There is no moral precept which has not been masterfully 
articulated by Homer.” While Homer, like Hesiod and Theognis, had 
much to teach Melanchthon’s students in the realm of Law, rather 
than Christian revelation, it is interesting to note that Melanchthon, 
despite what he was to write several years later in his lectures on 
Theognis, toys with the idea of Homer presenting in his epic moral 
teaching which had originally been handed down by the Holy Fathers 
(sancti patres). 


While Camerarius shared Melanchthon's views on Homer, a close 
look at some of his comments on the epic's opening lines offers some 
insights into Homer's actual pedagogical role in the sixteenth century. 


» See K. Sier, "Camerarius als Interpret Homers” in R. Kößling and G. Wartenberg 
(eds.), Joachim Camerarius (Tübingen, 2003), pp. 207-33, esp. p. 216. 

3 Alias Vitus Winsemius. 

* Praefatio in Homerum (1538), CR xi, 397-413. 

35 Ibid. 400. 

36 Ibid. 

9 Ibid. 

38 Ibid. 401f. 

3 Ibid. 402. 

4 Ibid. 402f. 
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Camerarius’ commentary articulates how the pedagogical intentions 
found in Melanchthon’s programmatic preface were actually articu- 
lated in a sixteenth century classroom. 

To begin at the beginning, we start with the Iliad’s opening sentence 
where the ancient bard defines the subject of his poem: 


Mijvıv cede Bed, IInAniéóeo Ayos 

odAouevnv 

([Of] the accursed wrath of Achilles son of Peleus sing [o] goddess/ 
muse)."! 


Camerarius rendering:? 


Iurgia pernitiosa cano tristemque furorem 
Aeacide, longi Danais incendia luctus. 


(I sing of the pernicious altercations and bitter fury of the descendent of 
Aeacus (i.e. Achilles) [which were] the torches of prolonged misery to 
the Danaans [i.e. Greeks].) 


Here the first person singular indicative cano (I sing) is substituted for 
the second person singular imperative &eióe (Sing!), and the muse, the 
object of Homer's imperative disappears. Since the Muse is mentioned 
later in the translation, I believe her omission here is not an act of 
Christian piety but an attempt to render the line closer to the opening 
line Virgil's Aeneid: 


Arma uirumque cano, Troiae qui primus ab oris 


(I sing [of] the wars and the man, who first from the shores of Troy) 


In Virgil it is the bard who sings (cano) and the act of singing takes 
two accusative objects (Arma uirumque in Virgil, and Iurgia pernitiosa 
[...] tristemque furorem in Camerarius' translation of Iliad I, 1). That 
Camerarius is consciously using Virgil as a model for his translation 
is made patent by his rendering of line 8: 


Tic t' &p' opoe Bev Epıdı Evvenke uoxeodaı; 


(Who, then, of the gods, set them both [Achilles and Agamemnon] to 
contend in strife?) 


^ eá which means goddess can also be taken to mean muse, which is how it is 
traditionally understood here. 
2 Camerarius, Commentarius, p. 129. 
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Camerarius translates: 


Musa mihi caussas memora quo nomine primum 
Quoue Deo ductor Grecorum & diuus Achilles, 
Correpti immani pugnarit praelia uoce. 


(Muse, relate to me the causes, by which name at first, and due to what 
god did the leader of the Greeks and the divine Achilles, possessed by a 
great decree, fight battles.) 


The mention of Achilles and Agamemnon (ductor Graecorum) are 
necessitated here by the syntax of the preceding sentence, from which 
they were omitted in Camerarius’ translation. What is more interest- 
ing is the invocation: Musa mihi caussas memora, quo nomine pri- 
mum. This is clearly a paraphrase, in fact almost an exact quote, of 
line 8 of the prologue to the Aeneid. In relating the travails of Aeneas, 
Virgil invokes: 


Musa mihi causas memora, quo numine laeso 


(Muse, relate the causes to me, by the injury of what deity [...]) 


Camerarius’ Musa mihi caussas memora, quo nomine primum is a 
paraphrase of the Virgilian invocation Musa mihi causas memora, quo 
numine laeso—a line in Homer where there is no invocation at all. 
The significance of rendering the eighth line of the Iliad almost identi- 
cal to line eight of the Aeneid would not have gone unnoticed by his 
fellow humanists and his more attentive students. 

This may all seem fairly trivial, but these details would have been 
obvious to Camerarius’ readers. Furthermore, since this non-literal 
translation was meant as a pedagogical aid, and was printed with his 
commentary to the first book of the Iliad, it is clearly meant to compli- 
ment the detailed commentary, as Latin translations were often used 
as didactic aids to Greeks works. 

As well as adjusting his explicatory translation to a Virgilian model, 
Camerarius demonstrates a clear tendency to explain his Greek text 
with the aid of Roman sources more accessible to his readers. Thus 
the great usefulness of books 1, 2, and 9 of the Iliad is stressed on the 
authority of Quintilian, and Horace is cited as an authority for sev- 
eral moralistic outlooks. Camerarius uses a wide variety of later Greek 
authors who wrote about Homer, either as authorities for a certain 
textual reading or interpretation, or as famous arguments he wishes 
to refute. Thus, for instance, he cites Protagoras’ famous objection to 
Homer's use of the imperative, in line 1 (&ei6e—sing!) in invoking 
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the goddess, as a case of faulty choice of verbal mode.” Camerarius 
riposte pivots on a distinction between verbal modes and their sig- 
nification, i.e. while &eióe is indisputably a second person singular 
imperative, it is meant here, he argues, as a request rather than direct 
order to the goddess.“ 

Many references in the commentary, however, are meant neither 
for elucidation nor refutation but seem to reflect Camerarius’ peda- 
gogical approach to ancient texts: that an understanding of a given 
ancient text is part of a general process of education, turning young 
students into learned and morally upright humans. The pedagogical 
outlook expressed in this slim volume has led Thomas Bleicher to posit 
it evocatively, in terms of pedagogical intention, within the tradition 
of the eighteenth century moral-aesthetic pedagogical programmes.” 
And so, illustrating the commentary’s aim at a humanistic education 
rather than mere elucidation of a given text, after commenting on the 
first five lines there comes a reference to the grammarian and epi- 
grammatist Palladas of Alexandria (fl. fourth century A.D.), quoted 
in the Anthologia Graeca. Palladas’ playful epigram, presented here 
in a Latin translation, is clearly meant for the benefit of his students’ 
broader education and has no explanatory value in the present context.” 

The reliance on Virgil, however, is of a different nature. In a sense, 
Virgil is for Camerarius and his students a gateway to Homer, and it 
is through cases in the Aeneid that solutions to textual difficulties in 
the Iliad are put forward. An example for this is Homer’s invocation 
of a single muse/goddess (0e). This is interpreted as pars pro toto on 


^ Ibid. 42. Camerarius could have come across Protagoras’ objection in Aristotle’s 
Poetics 19. 1456b15. 

^ Ibid. 43. 

^ T. Bleicher, Homer in der deutschen Literatur (1450-1740) (Stuttgart, 1972), 
p. 90. For Bleicher's general discussion of the commentary see pp. 86-92. 

“6 Anthologia Graeca ix, 173. The Latin version quoted by Camerarius: Ibid. 46f. 
Grammaticae sunt quinque artis primordia dirae,/ Vnde opus incipiens explicat ille 
suum./ Quinque canunt istas de libro principe uersus Prima furor quarum est, altera 
pernicies./ Tum post perniciem Danaum mala multa sequuntur./ Sed fortes animas 
tertia condit humo./ Quarta canes & praeda canum. Mox quinta uolucres/ Continet, 
irati est consiliumque Iouis./ Grammaticos igitur quinque inter tanta necesse est/ Esse 
mala, & casus flebile quinque genus. 

? '[he immediate background for this playful quote is the publication in the same 
year (1538) of Camerarius and Micyllus' bilingual edition of the Anthologia Graeca. 
Epigrammata Veterum Poetarum (Basel, 1538). 
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the authority of Aeneid ix. 525,“ where Virgil’s invocation uos o Cal- 
liope is taken to be an invocation of all nine Muses. Likewise readers 
are referred to Virgil for an understanding of line 3, on Achilles’ wrath 
sending many heroes to the Underworld.” 

Returning to Camerarius’ translation of the opening lines, we find 
in his wording another echo of his times and pedagogical concerns. 
While in the opening line of the Iliad Homer asks the Muse to sing 
of the ‘accursed wrath’ (Mfjivig odAou&vn) Camerarius laments the 
‘pernicious altercations’ and ‘bitter fury’ (iurgia pernitiosa & tristis 
furor). While the ancient bard sang of the hero’s destructive anger, 
the Lutheran pedagogue condemns the ensuing public disorder. An 
unsuspecting reader of Camerarius’ translation and commentary may 
be led to assume that the iurgia pernitiosa and tristis furor are none 
other than the Argives’ prolonged war with Troy, rather than the suf- 
fering brought about by Achilles avenging his honour. This is not what 
Homer laments. The prolonged war with Troy is the backdrop not the 
subject matter of the Iliad. The lamentable result of Achilles’ wrath 
was his avoidance of the battle field as a consequence of the injury to 
his honour. It is this temporary, yet fatal, abstinence of the Homeric 
hero from carnage on the battlefield which cost so many of his fel- 
low Achaeans their lives, and ultimately led to the destruction of his 
companion Patroclus. Camerarius seems to suggest, misleadingly, that 
Homer’s subject matter is strife in itself rather than the destructive cir- 
cumstances of Achilles’ lèse majesté. This, I would argue, is a result of 
his attempt to adapt the Homeric epic to the needs of his present day 
pedagogy, when Lutheran pedagogues were eager to promote the mes- 
sage of peace and obedience to magisterial authority. The notion that 
Achilles’ abstinence from the killing-fields of Ilion is to be lamented 
must have seemed embarrassing to Camerarius. The Homeric heroes 
themselves embody, so it would seem, everything Camerarius and his 
fellow Reformers thought magistrates should not be. Suggesting the 
Homeric epic as a storehouse of ethical instruction necessitated such 
manipulations of the text when presenting it to the young. 


5 Camerarius, Commentarius, p. 45. 

® Ibid. 45 HoAAdc õipð.] Ad hunc uersum referri Virgiliana haec possunt [marg. 
Aeneid. 9 & Aeneid 10.] Iuuenum primos tot miserat Orco. & Multa uirum uolitans 
dat fortia corpora leto. 
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Martin Crusius on Homer and Heliodorus 


Ihe Princeton University Library holds a copy of Camerarius and 
Micyllus’ above mentioned edition of the Iliad and Odyssey of 1541. 
This copy came into the possession of the 21 year old Martin Cru- 
sius on 23 June 1547,? shortly after attaining his master's degree in 
Strasbourg.?! This copy was used by Crusius for his university lectures, 
especially since his appointment to the chair for Greek and Latin in 
Tübingen in 1559. 

Fortunately, Crusius exhibits in his copy a flair for documentation, 
meticulously recording events, books he had read, and insights on 
the Homeric epic. Thus, for instance, not only do we know when he 
acquired the book, but also that it was bound for him in Strasbourg by 
a certain Christoph Riedlinger, of whom he approved (vir bonus), that 
the same Riedlinger was still alive in 1593 when this note was entered 
on the Iliad's title page, and that the goodly bookbinder passed away in 
1601 at the age of eighty.” References in tiny handwriting to Horace's 
Ars Poetica and Aristotle's Poetics jostle with scandals at the Byzantine 
court, criticism of allegorical interpretations of Homer, references to 
Plato, and a letter by a spurious Ottoman grandee to the Pope shortly 
after the fall of Constantinople. The learned classroom observation 
and the exoteric anecdote are jotted down side by side. As Grafton 
observes, this copy is a vivid testament to Crusius’ lifelong Homeric 
perusal, his encyclopaedic mastery of the Iliad and Odyssey and, at the 
same time, his provinciality. In an age in which critical Homer schol- 
arship was flourishing, we find Crusius uncritically treating Homer as 
the coherent encyclopaedia of all later knowledge.” 


* Unpaginated blank fol. preceding Iliad title page. Crusius' marginalia: Sum Mar- 
tini Crusii. 1547 23. Iunij. The University Library of Tübingen holds a microfilm of 
Crusius’ copy which I have used (class mark IF6868). 

*! On Crusius early days as Johann Sturm’s protégé in Strasbourg see Melchior 
Adam's biography in his massive compilation Vitae Germanorum philosophorum, qui 
seculo superiori, et quod excurrit, philosophicis ac humanioribus literis clari floruerunt 
(Frankfurt, 1615), p. 483. 

52 For a general discussion of Crusius’ marginalia in this copy and a preliminary 
discussion of his reading of the epic based on these notes see: A. Grafton, “Mar- 
tin Crusius reads his Homer" Princeton University Library Chronicle 64(2002/3), 
pp. 63-86. 

5 Ibid. Iliad title page. ligauit hoc exemplar Argentinae/ Christoph Riedlinger, vir/ 
bonus q[ui] adhuc viuit. 1593./ [later entry] sed 1601. Q. octagenano/ interiit. 

* Grafton, “Martin Crusius reads his Homer”, pp. 78ff. 
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While some of Crusius’ marginalia refer to a specific line in the text 
or the scholia, some are observations of a more general nature. Due 
to the massive scope of material there follow observations on a select 
number of marginalia illustrating distinct Protestant biases in reading 
and interpreting Homer. Furthermore, since Crusius stood at the very 
centre of the Lutheran ‘discovery’ of Byzantium and contemporary 
Greeks during the later sixteenth century, I have chosen several margi- 
nalia which, contrary to Camerarius in the 1538, betray a new interest 
in the later Greek world and its relevance to the epic. 

The first aspect of Crusius’ marginalia to catch the eye is his inter- 
est in chronology and an attempt to posit the events of the Iliad and 
Odyssey within the framework of universal history, whereas Camera- 
rius was content with the traditional genealogy of the central figures.” 
The first blank pages preceding the Iliad title page are filled with anno 
mundi milestones of political and military history starting with the 
Old Testament (and Apocrypha) figures of Judith and Esther and 
progressing through Xerxes to several Greek statesmen, followed by 
a short anno mundi catalogue of Greek writers.” This is followed by 
an elaborate chronological chart in Crusius’ own hand excerpted from 
the chronology of Jodocus Willich (1501-1552) tracing the genealogy 
of the Trojan house of Dardanus back to Atlas, and then down in his- 
tory to the Latin kings." In doing so Crusius demonstrates David Chy- 
traeus’ argument about the role of Greek histories as a link between 
the Old Testament and later history. This is to my understanding more 
than an accidental parallel between the two, since Crusius elsewhere 
shows himself to be well acquainted and in agreement with Chytraeus’ 
studies in chronology.” 

Crusius, like others in his day, took the Trojan War to be an his- 
torical event. Interestingly, though, for all his admiration, he does not 
seem to accept the Iliad as a reliable account for the events as we find 
a lengthy marginal note in which he offers a synopsis of an alternative 
account, De excidio Troiae historia by a certain Dares the Phrygian.” 


* Camerarius, Commentarius, p. 44 on the genus Achillis. 


5$ Fol. 1*. 

*' Ibid. fol. b". 

** See Crusius’ reliance on Chytraeus in his observations on Byzantine anno mundi 
calculations in his commentary to Theodosius Zygomalas' Political history, Crusius, 
Turco-Graeciae libri octo (Basel, 1584), p. 44. 

> For a modern edition (Teubner) see: Dares Phrygius, De excidio Troiae historia, 
F. Meister (ed.) (Leipzig, 1991). 
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This purports to be an eyewitness account by Dares, allegedly a Tro- 
jan ally and witness to the city’s fall. This account is extant in what 
pretends to be a Latin translation by the Roman historian Cornelius 
Nepos (c. 100-24 B.C.). Nepos allegedly came across Dares’ account 
during his stay in Athens. While the historical Nepos did indeed spend 
some time in Athens, the plain, even crude, Latin style is clearly not 
his nor of any classical author of Latin prose. The accepted wisdom 
today is that the work is a sixth century (A.D.) literary forgery. Cru- 
sius, in other words, may be using a late literary forgery, claiming to 
be an eyewitness account of the Trojan War, as a historically reliable 
background to the fanciful Homeric tradition. This is an irony neither 
he nor his students would have been likely to appreciate. It should also 
be noted that the Dares version of the story was known in the West 
during the Middle Ages, when Homer was a mere name. Apart from 
being a succinct prose narration of poor style, this version of events 
differs from the Homeric epic in excluding the gods from the events, 
thus turning the Trojan War into an extraordinary but plausible armed 
conflict. It is possibly this aspect which Crusius found appealing, for, 
despite his love of Homer, he copied out in his own hand an extensive 
excerpt from pseudo-Nepos’ preface where he ridicules Homer’s folly 
in describing the gods as waging war with mortals. This note was jot- 
ted down on Sunday afternoon, 11 September 1552, when Crusius was 
still in Strasbourg. It ends with the date and the verdict: “Thus, there 
seems to be a considerable difference between Dares’ history and the 
inventions of the poets concerning the Trojan War”. Dares relates a 
historia, while Homer, admirable as he may be, mere figmenta. Here, 
as with chronology, Crusius is in agreement with Chytraeus’ argument 
on the inadmissibility of poetry as sources for ancient history.‘ 

The blank page preceding the Odyssey’s title page, at the top of 
which the Dares preface was copied out, contains two other extensive 


© This verdict appears also separately on fol. a". Cornelius Nepos in praefatione 
conuersionis suae in Daretem phrygium, ad C. Crispum Sallustium. Minime Homero 
credendum. qui post multos annos natus est: de quo Athenis iudicium fuit, cum pro 
insano Homerus haberetur, qui deos cum hominibus belligeraße descripserit. 

© Finis 1552. 11. septemb. die solis a prandio. Argentinae. Ita videtur magnum 
discrimen inter Daretis historiam, et inter poetarum figmenta, de bello Troiano. 

€ Ibid. Ita videtur magnum discrimen inter Daretis historiam, et inter poetarum 
figmenta, de bello Troiano. 

$ For Chytraeus exclusion of the poets from historical sources (contrary to Mel- 
anchthon's practice) see chapter 1. 
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notes in Crusius’ hand, the second of which is a rebuttal of allegorical 
interpretations of the Iliad, according to which Achilles represents the 
Holy Ghost, Helen the Virgin Mary, the siege of Troy represents the 
Inferno etc. Crusius rejects this sort of interpretation outright: “Such 
monstrosities were begotten by the Papacy!” (Talia Papatus monstra 
genuit). An anti-papal invective, as alien as this may seem to a mod- 
ern reader of Homer, was a natural part of Crusius commentary on 
the work. 


What is most striking in Crusius’ Homer marginalia, is the way they 
demonstrate his fascination with current events in the Greek world. 
Thus we find marginalia which reflect concerns and associative fields 
of interest which would have seemed alien to Camerarius several 
decades earlier. On the above mentioned blank page preceding the 
Odyssey's title page, between the note on Dares the Phrygian and Cru- 
sius rebuttal of allegorical interpretations of Homer, we find a third 
note. This is an extensive quote from the letter by an Ottoman dig- 
nitary by the name of Morbisanus. Like Dares Phrygius, this too is a 
literary forgery, allegedly a letter by an Ottoman grandee Morbisanus 
to Pius II explaining the conquest of Constantinople as an act of ven- 
geance. The Turks, the spurious Morbisanus informs the Pontiff, are 
direct descendants of the Trojans. By conquering Constantinople they 
were carrying out, however belatedly, an act of filial piety, avenging 
the destruction of Priam’s noble house by the marauding Argives. It is 
therefore that Morbisanus does not understand why the West displays 
such hostility towards them. 

It should be noted that an identification of the Turks (Turci) with 
the Trojans (Teucri) was far from undisputed in the Renaissance. In 
fact, as Margaret Meserve cautions, it was not even widespread. Despite 
the immediate appeal of fitting the Turks with a classical pedigree, this 
view was criticized as unsound by many Renaissance scholars, and was 
not the accepted view of their origin. Ironically, one of the promi- 
nent opponents of this claim was no other than Pius II, alias Enea 
Silvio Piccolomini (1405-1464), the addressee of this fictitious letter 
(in the version known to Crusius) who as Pope was eager to organize 
a crusade against the Ottomans. Pius II found such pseudo genealogies 


* Unpaginated fol. preceding Odyssey title-page. 
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scholarly unsound and politically harmful.® It is hard to tell with any 
certainty what Crusius’ intention might have been in copying out this 
letter, especially since it comes here with no accompanying remark. It 
is safe to assume that even if he believed it to be genuine, he did not 
accept the Ottoman claim to legitimacy. It is possible that we have 
here a mere display of Crusius’ eclectic erudition, displayed for its own 
sake. What is interesting, however, is that the Morbisanus letter should 
have come to his mind in the context of the Homeric epic, regardless 
of how seriously he took it. 

That the Byzantine world was clearly on his mind when he approached 
Homer is demonstrated by two marginal notes made on the next page, 
ie. the Odyssey title page. One is a reference to the thirteenth century 
Byzantine historian Nicetas Choniates (c. 1155-1215): 


Many injustices did the Greek Empire suffer at the hands of its tyrants 
(such as did the most noble matron by shameful lovers) as Penelope had 
suffered at the hands of the suitors. In Nicetas Choniates p. 248 


Crusius is referring to page 248 in Hieronymus Wolf's 1562 editio 
princeps of Nicetas Choniates' History, where he relates the following 
affair: The general Alexius Branas (Vranas), who was himself related 
to the ruling Comnenoi emperors, served faithfully and effectively as 
general under Andronicus I Comnenus (c. 1118-1185), when most 
other prominent generals rebelled. Yet Branas himself finally rebelled 
under Andronicus’ successor Isaac (Isakios) II Angelus (1156-1204). 
The rebellious general was beheaded in battle. Choniates writes that 
Branas' head was brought to court and that the emperor callously 
ordered his widow to identify her husband's severed head. The widow, 
Choniates notes with approval, faced her tragic loss and the gruesome 
ordeal with consummate dignity and self control. As shocking (and 
rather sensational) as this account may be, what is remarkable is that 
it should have come to Crusius' mind on the title page of the Odyssey, 
as an obvious parallel to Penelope's harassment by her suitors while 
awaiting Odysseus' return. This demonstrates that a twelfth century 
Byzantine anecdote was for Crusius part of the stock of exempla he 


5 M. Meserve, Empires of Islam in Renaissance Historical Thought (Cambridge 
Mass, 2008), pp. 22-64. For the Morbisanus forgery see esp. pp. 34-47. 

% Plures iniurias a tyrannis suis paßum Imperium Graecum (sicut nobilißima 
matrona, à turpibus amatoribus) quam Penelope a procis. Niceta Choniata .248. 

7 Byzantine emperor in 1185-1195 and again in 1203-1204. 
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considered to be related to the Homeric epic—i.e. part of the broader 
repertoire of Greek letters, and therefore relevant to Homeric scholar- 
ship. This calls to mind his catalogue of Greek writers, discussed in the 
previous chapter, where both Homer and Choniates are members of 
the same literary series of Greek authors. 

More significant yet is a short list on the very same page, dated 
1570, where Crusius enumerates the Greek islands which were (still) 
under Venetian rule. Though highly conjectural, it seems to me not 
unreasonable to argue that the situs of this marginal note is not coin- 
cidental, i.e. that Crusius at the outset of the Odyssey is perhaps think- 
ing of the route taken by Odysseus and his companions in concrete 
geopolitical terms as loci in the post antique Greek world. That Crusius 
did take the geography of the Homeric epic seriously is made clear by 
a note he made on page two of the Iliad with concrete information 
on the geographical location of Troy and a reference to Enea Silvio’s 
Cosmographia Asiae. 

How much of Crusius' ‘Byzantine marginalia in his Homer was 
actually integrated into his Tübingen lectures is hard to tell since he 
used his copy both as the platform for his Homer lectures, as well as 
for charting his own private progress in Greek scholarship and for 
documenting events which would not have been of interest to his 
students. To what extent then did Crusius integrate Byzantine and 
post-Byzantine knowledge into commentaries and lectures? While an 
authoritative answer is impossible, a significant part of the Byzantine 
parallels and ruminations in his Homer were likely to have found their 
way to the lecture hall. This tentative suggestion is made by compari- 
son with a printed commentary of his on a much later work of Greek 
literature. 


In 1584 Crusius published a commentated synopsis of Heliodorus' 
Aethiopica.” At first glance this Hellenistic novel on romantic love, 
set entirely within a pagan context, seems a strange choice for Crusius. 


& Ibid. Venetorum insulae Graecae 1570. Christi Corcyra, Corfu. Corcyra nigra. 
Zacynthus Cephalaenia Cythéra. Creta. Candia. Cyprus. Pauló post Turca cepit. Tina, 
Tenos. 

® Ilium, quod Graeci euerterunt, abfuit .42. stadijs a mari, & superius fuit. Altero- 
rum Ilium fuit inferius, 12. stadijs a mari./ Vide multa apud Zneam in Cosmographia 
Asiae. 

7 Martin Crusius, Aethiopicae Heliodori historiae Epitome: cum observationibus 
eiusdem. Eiusdem de parentibus narratio (Frankfurt, 1584). 
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Originally he had written a Latin synopsis of the novel for his father. 
In 1584 he published this synopsis with a university audience in mind, 
for in addition to a readable synopsis the 1584 version offers a detailed 
commentary on the original Greek text. Both the synopsis and the 
extensive commentary are meant to assist students attempting to read 
the work in the original, as Crusius states in the preface.” 

There are several traditions as to the identity of the Heliodorus cited 
as author. What does seem certain is that the work is a late (third cen- 
tury A.D.) flowering of a Hellenistic (pagan) literary tradition. Crusius 
followed the tradition that identified the author with a certain bishop 
by the same name,” though the religious tone of the work and the 
author’s professed piety to the cult of Helios of Emesa, make this, in 
all likelihood, the work of a pagan. Modern scholarship has dated the 
work to mid third century A.D. since the cult of Helios in Emesa, 
taken for granted in the novel, flourished then.” 

Though, arguably, not one of the profoundest achievements of 
ancient literature, the Aethiopica is a fairly sophisticated literary com- 
position with its constant shifts in narrational and temporal perspec- 
tives, and most importantly, for what it lacks in profundity it makes 
up with the charm and vividness with which it introduces us to the 
innocent love and final union of Theagenes and Chariclea, leading us 
through their exotic travails. I mention my subjective judgement of 
the work merely to stress how unlikely an object of Lutheran peda- 
gogy the Aethiopica is. While typical of Crusius’ work in most respects, 
this commentary may surprise readers acquainted with the Tubingen 
scholar’s indefatigable gravitas. Like the Hellenistic novel he is com- 
mentating, Crusius here demonstrates a certain playfulness, not other- 
wise a salient characteristic of his scholarly output. 

As with Melanchthon and Camerarius, Crusius avoids allegori- 
cal interpretations of the work, yet stresses its usefulness, in a clearly 


7 Ibid. A5*. 

” This identification goes back to the Church historian Socrates Scholasticus 
(c. 380-450) and was repeated in the Suda. Socrates tells of a Thracian bishop of the 
third century who composed the romance in his youth and was later deposed by a 
synod for refusing to renounce his youthful frivolity. As Miinscher has points out, 
this is highly unlikely, not only because of the work’s thoroughly pagan outlook, but 
most importantly due to the improbability of the existence of a third century Thes- 
salian bishop. See K. Miinscher in Pauly Wissowa Realencyclopddie der classischen 
Altertumswissenschaft vol. 14 (Stuttgart, 1912), col. 24. 

73 Münscher PW, col. 20f. 
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apologetic vein, as a mixture of literary delight and useful instruction, 
quoting Horace’s dictum Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci. 
(Ars Poetica 343). He does, however, point out in the introduction 
that readers will find in the hero Theagenes and in Arascis, who falsely 
accuses him of adultery, a certain resemblance to the story of Joseph 
and Potiphar’s wife.” This is later followed by the argument that despite 
opposition to the work in Christian antiquity, it is perfectly safe read- 
ing for the young, and there is no danger of them being corrupted by 
the romantic novel which is, after all, a tale of chaste love.” 

The rather apologetic praise of Heliodorus is rounded up by a sig- 
nificant argument: Crusius is especially delighted to devote his atten- 
tion once again to this work since Heliodorus is clearly dıAöunpos—a 
lover of Homer—and echoes many of the ancient bard's phrases and 
opinions. This further emphasizes his particular devotion to Homer, 
not only as the greatest flowering of Greek poetry, but as the epicentre 
of Greek wisdom and as the standard of all later Greek writings. This 
accolade calls to mind the introductory lecture Crusius delivered in 
Tübingen as the introduction to his first course at the university, on 
22. November 1559, devoted to Sophocles’ tragedies.” Five years later 
Crusius explained this choice in his introductory lecture on Homer: 
Sophocles seemed a worthy starting point since he is a suitable guide 
to Homer, known as bıAöunpoc, a lover of Homer. It is with the aid 
of Sophocles that he and his students joyfully arrived at last at this 
"[Homeric] Ocean from which all rivers flow". 

As with Camerarius' commentary on the Iliad, Crusius’ epitome and 
commentary do not offer students any assistance with understanding 
the Greek text of the Aethiopica, to which the commentary refers. The 
commentary instead uses the textual references as focal points for 
various literary parallels. While Crusius refers extensively to Greco- 
Roman literature, he also, in contrast to Camerarius, draws parallels 
with contemporary French and Italian literature. Thus, in commenting 
on Heliodorus' description of Chariclea's beauty (at the beginning of 
book one) Crusius quotes from Ariosto's description of Angelica in 


7 [bid. A2". 

73 Ibid. A5'. 

7° Praefatio ante lectionem Sophoclis explicationem .22 Nouemb. 1559. in Martin 
Crusius, Poematum Graecorum libri duo [...] Eiusdem Martini Crusii Orationum Liber 
unus (Basel, 1566), pp. 40-5. 

7 Ibid. Oratio ante explicationem Homeri, p. 45. 
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Orlando Furioso.” It is possible that the nature of the commentated 
work is responsible for Crusius’ poetic liberty, yet his openness to ver- 
nacular poetry clearly complements his attitude towards contempo- 
rary Greek. 

To the synopsis and commentary on the Aethiopica is added a fairly 
lengthy appendix. Since the topic of the novel is romantic love and 
matrimony, most of the documents amassed in the appendix are dedi- 
cated to this topic. Crusius concludes the volume with his own verse 
account in Greek of his parents’ perilous adventures and close escape 
from murder at the hands of imperial soldiers during the Schmalkaldic 
War. Crusius portrays his parents’ adventures as a close parallel to 
Theagenes and Chariclea’s story set in southern Germany, rather than 
Egypt and Ethiopia, and with a middle-aged Lutheran pastor and his 
dutiful wife as the protagonists.” 

Several other texts Crusius presents in the appendix are related to 
matrimony rather than perilous adventure and are taken from Byzan- 
tine literature. First comes a brief account of the marriage of the Byz- 
antine emperor Theophilus (reg. 829-842) in 830.9 Summed up, the 
story relates how Theophilus’ mother Euphrosyne summoned young 
ladies throughout the land for her son to choose his bride. He was 
taken by the great beauty of Icasia. When he told her that sin came 
from woman, she retorted that the better things came from woman 
too. Shocked by her response he chose another woman instead. Icasia, 
despairing of marriage, founded a monastery to which later the emper- 
or’s mother herself was admitted. Icasia lived on piously dedicating 
herself to God alone and writing many learned and pious tracts. 

The false attribution of the chronicle, from which this story is taken, 
to Theodosius of Miletus, a non-existent author of a chronicle com- 
piled in actual fact through many years by several chroniclers, is of no 
great importance in the present context." What is important, however, 
is the way Crusius had come across this chronicle: quod 1578. D. Steph. 
Gerlachius ex illa urbe Tybingam attulit. Stephan Gerlach’s journey to 


7 Crusius, Aethiopicae Heliodori historiae Epitome, p. Bii". 

” A concise paraphrase of this family epic can be found in Melchior Adam's biogra- 
phy of Crusius in his Vitae Germanorum philosophorum (Frankfurt, 1615), pp. 481f. 

*9' Ibid. Ziij-Zv' Nuptiae Imper. Theophili Constantinopoli, anno Christi 830. 
(al. 829.) e Chronico manuscr. Ocoóocíov tod MeAityvod: quod 1578. D. Steph. Ger- 
lachius ex illa urbe Tybingam attulit. M. Crusio interprete. 

31 See eg. K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur (second edn. 
Munich, 1897), pp. 361f. 
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Constantinople, discussed in chapter two, was also a source for manu- 
scripts of Byzantine works which he brought back to Germany. 

In the same appendix Crusius offers a longer account of the same 
event composed originally in demotic Greek (vulgari lingua graeca). 
This second source is taken from a manuscript formerly owned by the 
exceedingly wealthy post-Byzantine Greek aristocrat Michael Canta- 
cuzenus, who was executed in 1578 for allegedly seditious dealings in 
Walachia. His property (including a rich library) was confiscated and 
sold at a public auction, where Gerlach purchased the Greek manu- 
script which he sent to Crusius.* Crusius’ readers are made acquainted 
here not only with a ninth century anecdote about Theopilius and Ica- 
sia but with the cause célébre of the 1570s, i.e. the downfall of the 
Greek maverick Michael Cantacuzenus. It should be noted that in the 
Turco-Graecia, published in the same year, Crusius in his commentary 
on Theodosius Zygomala's history dwells at length on the great wealth 
and ostentation of the ill fated Greek millionaire.? 

Ihe appendix to the Aethiopica includes several post-Byzantine 
documents which, unlike the story of Icasia do not have even a tenu- 
ous thematic link to the Hellenistic novel. Most importantly, Crusius 
printed in this appendix several letters he had received from another 
former student and traveller, Salomon Schweigger (1551-1622) giving 
an account (in German) of some of his travels in the East. To this are 
added several of Crusius' letters sent to Meletius of Crete, then the 
Patriarch of Alexandria.’ Some of these are letters of recommendation 
on Schweigger's behalf and some exchanges of polite niceties—none of 
them relevant to the Aethiopica, with the possible exception that they 
relate to Egypt, where a considerable part of the novel takes place. 


Crusius, unlike Melanchthon and Camerarius before him, is eager to 
acquaint his students with the actual history of the places they encoun- 
ter in ancient literature, echoing his own interest in the latter-day for- 
tunes of the once Hellenic world. While Troy was a remote (though 


2 Ibid. Zv". 

8 Turco Graecia, p. 4. 

# Aethiopicae Epitome, pp. 376-87. This is the same Meletius about whom Franz 
von Billerbeg wrote to Chytraeus several years earlier. See D. Benga, David Chytraeus 
(1531-1600) als Erforscher und Wiederentdecker der Ostkirche. Seine Beziehungen zu 
orthodoxen Theologen, seine Erforschungen der Ostkirchen und seine ostkirchlichen 
Kenntnissen (doctoral dissertation, University of Erlangen 2001), pp. 201-7: http:// 
www.opus.ub.uni-erlangen.de/opus/volltexte/2004/86/. 
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probably real) literary locus for Camerarius, for Crusius, a generation 
later, it was a distinct place in Turkey visited by Schweigger.? While 
Greece itself had something of a hazy distance to it for Melanchthon 
and Camerarius, Crusius, who never visited it himself, knew people 
who had, and was constantly in touch with Greek exiles and Greeks 
living in the Ottoman Empire. When composing his work on the Aeth- 
iopica, the post-Byzantine Greek world had already been ‘discovered’ 
by Lutherans and the Tübingen-Constantinople correspondence had 
run its course. And while the disappointment with the contemporary 
Greek Church may have contributed to positing 1453 as the end of 
Greek antiquity in the minds of Crusius and his associates, Crusius’ 
commentary on this Hellenistic romance betrays a view of the Greek 
world as something very much alive (however corrupted) and chang- 
ing—a concept, I believe, which would have seemed alien to scholars 
like Camerarius a generation earlier. 


Conclusion 


Needless to say, the survey of pedagogues and works of Greek antiq- 
uity presented in this chapter is but a fraction of the extant mate- 
rial. The thrust of this chapter, however, is historiographical, or rather 
what could be termed ‘historical consciousness’. In other words, what 
I hope to have demonstrated is a link between views of Greek antiq- 
uity in, broadly speaking, Melanchthonian circles, and the explication 
of works of Greek literature. This by no means exhausts the subject 
of Protestant readings of Greek texts, but puts forward the argument 
that their historical concerns were ubiquitous, or at the very least not 
restricted to a well defined genre of historical writings. I would further 
argue, on the basis of Melanchthon’s views on Hesiod, Theognis, and 
Homer, that the ideological incorporation of the Greek poets into his 
pedagogy was informed and motivated by his particular understanding 
of history as a finite, divinely ordained, clearly periodized, and cohe- 
sive occurrence of a universal nature. Though the pagan sages do not 
partake in the redeeming Christian revelation, they offer in their writ- 
ings, predominantly in poetry, a crystallisation of lex, without which 
the ecclesia visibilis and human society on the whole cannot exist. 


#5 Ibid. 354. A letter Schweigger sent Crusius on 10 April 1581. 
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I would further argue that these texts were read as products of a 
distinct historical period—not in a modern historicising sense, but 
as actors, as it were, in a divine universal play. It is within this uni- 
versal understanding of history that the views on the role of Greek 
as a God-chosen vehicle attain their meaning for sixteenth century 
Reformers. To this is added the instructive case of Crusius later in the 
century. The newly made acquaintance with post-Byzantine Greece 
and Lutheran interest in the fate of contemporary Greeks are echoed 
in his philological writings, exemplifying that in the sixteenth century, 
as today, scholarship concerned with distant antiquity had a concrete 
contemporary context. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


GRAECIA TRANSVOLAVIT ALPES 


Conrad Celtis: a pre-Reformation Search for Apollo and the Druids 


Ihe sixteenth century abounded with imaginary pedigrees. Fantasies 
concerning the origins of dynasties and peoples held Europe’s edu- 
cated classes in their thrall. In a sense, what this chapter attempts 
to outline is a case study of one such instance of a sixteenth century 
learned collective helping itself to a respectable pedigree. At the same 
time, however, it describes something profoundly different. 

Ihe present chapter traces the imagined genealogy of Greek and 
Greek studies in Germany as portrayed by Melanchthon and other 
Lutheran humanists. Its aim is not a history of Greek studies in the 
Holy Roman Empire, but rather a survey of several sixteenth century 
perceptions of the progress and role of Greek learning. These are by no 
means accurate or impartial accounts, but rather attempts at creating 
a pedigree and establishing a foundation myth launched by Melanch- 
thon in mid century and echoed by subsequent Lutheran humanists. 

The three decades between Rudolf Agricola’s death in 1485 and the 
outbreak of the Reformation witnessed an efflorescence of humanistic 
activity in the Empire. It will suffice to mention diverse figures such as 
the Hebraist, Greek scholar and jurist Johannes Reuchlin (1455-1521), 
the Strasbourg humanist Sebastian Brant (1457-1521), the Benedictine 
Abbot of Sponheim Johannes Trithemius (1462-1516), and the earlier 
career of Desiderius Erasmus (1466-1536) who, while hailing from 
Rotterdam and probably innocent of any meaningful ‘national’ senti- 
ment, was nonetheless seen by many of contemporaries as German.’ 
In examining German humanists’ conception of a pedigree connecting 
them to Greece, the pre-Reformation Conrad Celtis (1459-1508) is an 
instructive point of departure. Fleeing home at an early age he studied 


! Erasmus’ ‘becoming German’ as argued by James Tracy took place with his move 
to Basel in 1515 and an espousal of an upper Rhineland demand for ecclesiastical 
reform. J. Tracy "Erasmus becomes a German" Renaissance Quarterly 21(3) (1968), 
pp. 281-8. 
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at Heidelberg, where he was taught by Rudolf Agricola, Cologne, and 
Erfurt before embarking on an Italian journey. Crowned poet lau- 
reate by Emperor Frederick III in 1487, Celtis became an itinerant 
scholar, taking up several professorships, though never for long. One 
of his main contributions to the rise of humanistic culture in the Holy 
Roman Empire was his setting up of humanist sodalities in the various 
parts he visited.’ 

Celtis was imbued with a confident, and at times shrill, sense of 
German patriotism, and beside a genuine appreciation for the achieve- 
ments of the Italian Renaissance, a pungent resentment of what he 
and many other Germans considered Italian arrogance. He is there- 
fore a useful starting point in the search of later Lutheran ‘genealogies’ 
both in tracing some basic lines of continuity and in appreciating the 
significant Lutheran divergence from earlier humanist understanding 
of Germany’s Greek roots. Celtis’ Ode to Apollo is the locus classicus 
of his portrayal of humanist learning amongst Germans as a transfer of 
Greek civilisation via Italy, rather than a borrowing from Italy. It 
should be noted that this ode, taken from the Ars versificandi, dates 
back to 1486, a year before he set out to Italy,’ and is innocent of the 
vitriolic anti-Italianism present in some of his later writings. A literal 
prose translation runs thus:* 


? For a short and insightful biographical sketch see D. Wuttke, "Conradus Celtis 
Proticus" in S. Füssel (ed.), Deutsche Dichter der frühen Neuzeit (1450-1600) (Berlin, 
1993), pp. 173-99. 

> L. Spitz, Conrad Celtis: The German Arch-Humanist (Cambridge MA, 1957), 
p. 10. Spitz sees in this early ode an exposition of a humanist programme, in a sense 
an early manifesto. This, I believe, is exaggerated since it is void of any call for action. 
Such a manifesto was composed six years later, after his return from Italy, in his inau- 
gural lecture in Ingolstadt, Oratio in Gymnasio in Ingelstadio publice recitata (1492), 
discussed below. 

^ Ad Apollinem repertorem poetices ut ab Italis ad Germanos veniat. 

Phoebe, qui blandae citharae repertor,  Linque delectos Helicona, Pindum et,/ Ac 
veni in nostras/vocitatus oras/Carmine grato/Cernis, ut laetae properent Came- 
nae/ Et canant dulces gelido sub axe,/ Tu veni incultam fidibus canoris/Visere ter- 
ram. Barbarus quem olim genuit vel acer,/ Vel parens hirtus, Latii leporis/Nescius, 
nunc fit duce te docendus/Dicere carmen. Orpheus qualis cecinit Pelasgis,/ Quem 
ferae atroces agilesque cervi/ Arboresque altae nemorum secutae/ Plectra moven- 
tem./ Tu celer vastum poteras per aequor/ Laetus a Graecis Latium videre,/ Invehens 
Musas voluisti gratas,/ Pandere et artes. Sic velis nostras, rogitamus, oras/ Italas 
seu quondam aditare terras,/ Barbarus sermo fugiatque, ut atrum/ Subruat omne. 
H. Ruprich (ed.) Humanismus und Renaissance in den deutschen Städten und an den 
Universitäten (Darmstadt, 1964), pp. 276f. 
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Phoebus, inventor of the sweet lyre, abandon your chosen Helicon and 
Pindus, and come with your pleasing song to our shores, now that we 
have called you. As you see, the Muses are bustling and those sweet ones 
are singing under the icy vault of heaven. Come, thou, visit the land yet 
uncultivated by the lyrical poet’s lyre. The barbarian, once given birth 
to by a rough or uncultivated parent, is now to be taught how to chant 
under your aegis. How remarkable was Orpheus, who sang to the Greeks 
and whom the savage beasts, the nimble deer, and the tall trees of the 
groves followed as he played his lyre. You, who are swift, considered 
Latium favourably while abiding among the Greeks, beyond the vast sea; 
bringing with you the charming Muses you wished to spread [in Italy] 
the arts as well. Thus, we beseech, may you wish to visit our shores as 
you did once those of Italy; and may the barbarous tongue flee so that 
he [Apollo] may destroy all things obscure. 


It is commonly argued that Celtis’ seminal influence on the course of 
early humanism in the Empire owed more to his merits as a restless and 
colourful source of inspiration than to any deep learning or ability to 
lay down a systematic pedagogical or broader cultural programme. His 
career as itinerant scholar and poet was nonetheless inspirational for a 
wide circle of humanists. Among his literary activities was the publica- 
tion of six comedies by the Benedictine nun Roswitha of Gandersheim 
(c. 935-c. 1000) in 1501, an ambitious collaboration devoted to the 
history and geography of Germany Germania Illustrata, based con- 
ceptually on Flavio Biondo’s (1392-1463) Italia Illustrata, and never 
completed, though the idea was taken up by students such as Wilibald 
Pirckheimer (1470-1530) and came to fruition with Johannes Aven- 
tinus (1477-1534), and Sebastian Münster’s (1488-1552) Germaniae 
Descriptio (1530)? To these should be added his inaugural lecture in 
Ingolstadt (1492), which is a programmatic exhortation to the study 
of philosophy, rhetoric, and poetry,? and finally the Norinberga, an 
eclectic history of Nuremberg." None of these are directly concerned 
with the question of Germany's historical (or mythical) links with 
Greece, but offer sufficient clues as to Celtis’ views on the subject. At 
the very outset of the Ingolstadt Oratio (1492) Celtis makes the claim 


5 Spitz, Conrad Celtis, p. 102. 

Oratio in Gymnasio in Ingelstadio publice recitata (1492) here cited from H. Ruprich 
(ed.) Humanismus und Renaissance, pp. 226-38. 

? De origine, situ, moribus, et institutis Norimbergae libellus in Celitis, Quatuor libri 
amorum secundum quatuor latera Germaniae (Nuremberg, 1502), fol. m7'-p7*. I have 
used the scanned copy in the Mannheim University's online Camena project: http:// 
www.uni-mannheim.de/mateo/camena/celtis1/te05.html. 
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we shall find elsewhere that in days of yore (he does not specify when) 
German legates spoke Greek rather than Latin.* As startling as this 
claim may seem, it is consistent with his conviction that the ancient 
Germanic sages, the Druids, were pious Greek-speaking philosophers 
leading Greek style lives, and clad in Greek pallia, as Celtis explains in 
an excursus on the Druids in the Norinberga. These wise philosophers, 
and later pious teachers of Christian doctrine, were for Celtis a civilisa- 
tory force in German history leading the ancient Germans from the 
primitive state of nature to agriculture and monotheism. For the word 
Druid itself Celtis posits a Greek etymology. The Druids were known 
to have prophesied under oak trees; the Greek for oak being 6póg and 
hence Druids. Interestingly, Celtis seems to have based this claim, at 
least to some extent, on archaeological findings. In the Norinberga he 
gives a fairly detailed account of stone reliefs he took to be ancient 
depictions of Druids. Such a reliance on material remnants, regardless 
of its reliability, is a line of argument absent from Celtis’ Lutheran suc- 
cessors two generations later. Though Celtis states the Druids spoke 
Greek and lead a Greek styled philosophical life (whatever that may 
have meant), he does not claim them to have been Greeks. Nonethe- 
less, this clearly offers early Germanic history a Greek inspiration 
independent of Roman intermediaries.’ That the Germans originally 
used Greek letters, and only adopted the Latin alphabet with their con- 
version to Christianity is a claim Celtis repeated in the introduction to 
Roswita.!° The supposed use of Greek by Germans, or at least Imperial 
chancelleries, as we shall see, was extended by later humanists into the 
Middle Ages. 

Celtis made a similar argument about the role played by Druids 
in early German history in an ode he addressed to the Benedictine 
abbot of Sponheim Johannes Trithemius, on the occasion of staying 
at the monastery as Trithemius’ guest in 1494. The title itself betrays 
Celtis’ understanding of German monks as direct successors of their 
Druid predecessors: Ad Ioannem Tritemium Druidam, Abbatem in 


* Celtis, Oratio, p. 226. Non magno duxissem [...] me hominem Germanum et 
gentilem vestrum posse latine ad vos dicere, si prisca illa Germaniae nostrae ingenia 
florerent aetasque illa redisset, qua legati nostri Graeco sermone quam Latino dicere 
maluisse memorantur. 

? Cf. Spitz, Conrad Celtis, pp. 100f.; F. Borchardt, German Antiquity in Renaissance 
Myth (Baltimore, 1971), pp. 106ff. 

10 Spitz, Conrad Celtis, p. 97. 
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Spanhaim." The poet praises the abbot for his profound learning, 
and mastery of the three ancient languages. Celtis repeats the opin- 
ion that all learning was introduced into Germany by the Druids, and 
goes further to posit no lesser figures than Orpheus, Amphion, and 
Linus as three wise men who roamed the dense Black Forest in days 
of yore, conferring basic civilisatory benefits on primeval German- 
ics. It was later that the oak trees (quercus)? were to become sites 
of holy rites.? The learned monk, in Celtis’ view, was helping revive 
an ancient Greek speaking Germanic tradition, which had the pious 
Druid prisci theologi as its centre." While the prospects of an elected 
affinity between Germans and ancient Greeks had a glorious career 
ahead of it, Melanchthon and the other Lutheran humanists studied 
here were to choose a very different way of linking their own endeav- 
ours with Greek antiquity. 


A Path not taken: Druids in Melanchthon's Chronicon Carionis 


While Celtis’ search for Greek Druids did not offer Germans a Greek 
genealogy in the normal sense, it did posit a direct Greek source for 
their earliest, mythical beginnings. This, significantly, was a path not 
taken by Melanchthon and his fellow Lutherans. At first this may seem 
strange. Melanchthon, as we have seen, was not averse to fantastic con- 
jectures and a Greek origin for Germanic wisdom could not have been 
without its appeal to him. His choice to link Germania with Greek 
antiquity in a radically different way is important for understanding 
Melanchthon's idea of antiquity and its role in universal history as well 
his understanding of transmission of ancient knowledge. 

Apart from the Chronicon Carionis, the obvious place to look for 
traces of Greek Druids or any other Germanic link to Greek antiquity 


! The odes were published posthumously: Libri Odarum quatuor, cum Opodo, & 
saeculari Carmine (Strasbourg, 1513). The Ode discussed here is III, 28 fol. L7'-L8". 
I have used the copy scanned by the university of Mannheim: www.uni-mannheim 
.de/mateo/camena/celtis2. 

12 The Greek for which (öpög), it will be remembered, was in Celtis opinion the 
etymological source for Druid. 

P Ibid., L8*. 

14 N. Brann, The Abbot Trithemius (1462-1516). The Renaissance of Monastic Hu- 
manism (Leiden, 1981), pp. 241-5. 
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is Melanchthon's commentary on Tacitus’ Germania (1538).^ As we 
have seen in chapter four, sixteenth century commentaries did not 
usually adhere strictly to the task of explicating obscurities in a given 
text. Melanchthon, like most commentators of his day, was happy 
to embark on lengthy excursuses when the text he was elucidating 
touched on a subject on which he wished to expostulate. Tacitus’ Ger- 
mania, while not offering a Celtis-like version of Orpheus wandering 
through the Black Forest, offers plenty of observations about Germanic 
piety which would have afforded Melanchthon such an excursion, had 
he wished to make one. And yet nowhere in this commentary does he 
entertain the idea of Greek origins, nor so much as mention Druids. 
Ihe fairly concise commentary is dedicated to explicating the identity 
and origins of the various tribes described by the Roman historian. 

The Druids, however, do make an appearance twice in the Chronicon 
Carionis, both cases related to the fate of late Roman Emperors. First 
in dealing with the reign of Alexander Severus (reg. 222-235), Mel- 
anchthon mentions a Druid prophecy foreseeing Alexander’s death on 
his German campaign. Melanchthon describes Druids as priestesses of 
Gallic origin, and traces the etymology to the German Trewen.'‘ The 
anecdote as well as the definition of the Druids as prophetic women is, 
in all likelihood, taken from the biography of Alexander Severus in the 
third century compilation known as the Historia Augusta.” 

The Druids make a second appearance in the Chronicon Carionis 
in relating the brief reign, some fifty years after Alexander Severus, 
of Marcus Aurelius Carus (reg. 282-283). On his sudden death Carus 
was succeeded by his son Numerianus. The latter was assassinated by 
his father in law Aper, who was in turn put to death by Diocletian 
on ascending the throne. Melanchthon points out that Diocletian was 
thus fulfilling a prophecy made by a Tungrian female Druid.'* This too 
is gleaned from the Historia Augusta where the conundrum on which 


5 Commentarius in Cornelii Taciti De situ moribus et populis Germaniae libellum 
(1538), CR xvii, 611-38. 

16 CR xii, 945. 

17 Historia Augusta, Severus Alexander, II, 60 “mulier Druias eunti exclamavit Gal- 
lico sermone, ‘Vadas nec victoriam speres nec te militi tuo credas”. Cf. the wording of 
Melanchthon's female Druid: "Vade, nec speres victoriam: nec confidas militi tuo." 

18 CR xii, 694 Id factum congruit cum vaticinio mulieris in Tungris, quae una 
Druidum fuit. Sunt autem dictae Sacerdotes Druidae, a fidelitate Trew/quasi dicas: 
die vertraweten. Haec praedixerat Diocletiano, obiurgens eum, quod parce souerat in 
hospitio, futurum esse Imperatorem, cum Aprum occidisset. 
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the Druid’s prophecy pivots is stressed: Diocletian would rule once he 
had killed an aper, with his own hands, meaning either a wild boar 
(aper), or the bearer of the cognomen Aper, as turned out to be the 
case.? Here too Melanchthon offers the same etymology linking the 
(Gallic) female Druids with the German treu (trew). This, needless to 
say, is an addition to the anecdote told in the Historia Augusta. And 
yet Melanchthon makes no claim for a distinct Germanic role of the 
Druids, and makes no attempt at linking them with the transmission 
and dissemination of Greek philosophy beyond the Alps. If for Celtis 
the Druids played the part of direct conduits of Greek wisdom to the 
Germans, bypassing Roman mediators, Melanchthon, who was most 
likely acquainted with Celtis’ work, makes no such claim, just as he 
avoids any such fantasy in his commentary on Tacitus’ Germania. 


A Melanchthonian Alternative: The Transfer of Greek 
Learning to Germany 


Though Melanchthon never composed a history of Greek studies in 
Germany, his numerous utterances on the subject suggest a coherent 
view on the matter. Unlike his approach to Byzantium and contempo- 
rary Greeks, his views on the Greek origins of German humanism, and 
ultimately the Reformation, did not undergo any significant change 
during the latter three decades of his life. For the sake of clarity, there- 
fore, I propose to trace Melanchthon’s views on the subject according 
to the chronological order of the events described rather than by order 
of composition. 

That Melanchthon shared the fairly common view of attributing 
Italian humanism to the introduction of Greek learning in that coun- 
try by Byzantine émigrés preceding and immediately following the fall 
of Constantinople” is patent in his 1556 declamation De capta Con- 
stantinopoli, where the introduction of Greek to Italy by Byzantine 
scholars is credited with the revival of ancient philosophy and (Latin) 
eloquence. It was only after experiencing the elegance of Greek that 


Historia Augusta, Carus et Carinus et Numerianus, 14-15. 

2 Cf. P. Burke, “The Myth of 1453: Notes and Reflections" in M. Erbe, H. Füglister, 
K. Furrer, A. Staehelin, R. Wecker and Ch. Windler (eds.), Querdenken. Dissens und 
Toleranz im Wandel der Geschichte: Festschrift zum 65. Geburtstag von Hans R. Gug- 
gisberg (Mannheim, 1996), pp. 23-30. 
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Italians began to study Latin properly.” Modern Renaissance scholar- 
ship has taught us that this account of the sources of Italian human- 
ism and the straightforward causal link between Greek studies and 
Renaissance Latinity are not true. In the present context, however, 
this is beside the point. What this and other similar utterances by 
Melanchthon demonstrate is the complete dependence, to his mind, 
of Latin Europe on Greek for cultural renewal. The flowering of the 
artes liberales in Italy since the late fourteenth century, accordingly, is 
a direct result of the introduction of Greek learning at the time. The 
introduction of humanist scholarship into Germany was brought about 
by Germans visiting Italy; and yet this, according to Melanchthon, was 
a transfer of Greek beyond the Alps, via Italy, rather than an imitation 
of Italy. This view is articulated in De capta Constantinopoli, where the 
introduction of Greek into Italy is followed by the remark:” 


The rivulets of Greek learning were then led into Germany, for Johannes 
Regiomontanus, after having studied Greek composed a commentary on 
Ptolemy, and Rudolf Agricola was associated in Ferrara with the most 
learned and modest old man, Theodorus Gaza. 


Rudolf Agricola had a significant influence on the course of northern 
humanism both by virtue of his personality, and, what is more impor- 
tant, through his De inventione dialectica, which enjoyed considerable 
influence well into the sixteenth century. Apart from his real influ- 
ence, Agricola was often portrayed as founding figure, and on occasion 
as spurious mentor. The best example for the latter is Erasmus' self 
portrayal as a child prodigy discovered by Agricola during a visit to 
Alexander Hegius' school in Deventer where the young Erasmus was 
studying.” 


? CR xii, 156. [...] et post Alexandrinam scholam nusquam plus artium fuit quam 
Byzantii usque ad hoc postremum excidium. Ac inde cum intulissent Graecam linguam 
et Philosophiam Argyropylos, Lascaris, Theodorus Gaza, Trapezontius, Chrysolaras et 
alii, hic primum Italia, cum Graecae linguae elegantiam degustasset, Latinam quoque 
rectius discere coepit, et Graeca lingua adytum ad fontes Philosophiae patefecit. 

2 CR xii, 156. Rivuil etiam Graecae doctrinae tunc Germaniam deducti sunt. Nam 
Johannes Regiomontanus cum Graecae [my emphasis] didicisset, Ptolmeum illustra- 
vit. Rudolphus Agricola Ferrariae Theodoro Gazae, eruditissimo et modestissimo seni 
familiaris fuit. 

? L.Jardine, Erasmus, Man of Letters: The Construction of Charisma in Print (Prince- 
ton, 1993), pp. 83-98. This is echoed in Melanchthon's De Erasmo Roterodamo (1557), 
CR xii, 266. Iubet igitur [Agricola] vocari Erasmum, quem cum pauca sciscitatus esset, 
contemplans figuram capitis, et charopos oculos, hortatur ad discendum, inquiens: Tu 
eris olim magnus. 
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Ihe mathematician and astronomer Johann Müller of Königsberg 
(hence posthumously Regiomontanus) (1436-1476), named by Mel- 
anchthon together with Agricola as pioneer of Greek in Germany in 
De capta Constantinopoli, is a less obvious choice for a founding figure 
of German humanism. In fact, since Melanchthon does not explic- 
itly attribute to him any role in the renascentia studia humanitatis in 
Germany he was probably conceived as a proto-humanist—insight- 
ful enough to have studied Greek but otherwise not a beneficiary of 
humanist eloquence or proper appreciation of antiquity—as the short 
Regiomontanus biography Melanchthon composed in 1549 suggests.” 
Regiomontanus’ Latin, we know from an earlier source, did not come 
up to Italian standards, which seems to have damaged his reputation 
in that country.” What is remarkable in the Regiomontanus biogra- 
phy, which explains his position together with Agricola as a leader of 
Greek learning beyond the Alps in the De capta Constantinopoli, is 
that Melanchthon stresses his decision to follow cardinal Bessarion 
(c. 1403-1472) back to Italy after the latter’s sojourn in Vienna (1461). 
Unlike his master Georg Purbach (1423-1461), Regiomontanus could 
read Ptolemy in the original and did not have to rely on Gerardo da 
Cremona’s (1114-1187) translations from the Arabic. In his eager- 
ness to associate Regiomontanus with the Byzantine scholars active 
in Italy during the fifteenth century Melanchthon groups several such 
prominent figures in Ferrara, where Regiomontanus actually studied 
for a while, though such a grouping is historically untenable. Melanch- 
thon is particularly eager to associate his protagonist with Theodorus 
Gaza (c. 1400-1475) and states that the latter assisted him with his 
Greek studies, though in reality Gaza was no longer teaching in Fer- 
rara at the time of Regiomontanus’ visit. His mastery of Greek, we are 
told, was such that allowed him to compose Greek verse and read the 
Greek philosophers in the original.”* And so, while none of the above 
qualifies Regiomontanus as a champion of humanist learning in Ger- 
many (Melanchthon makes no such claim in the 1549 biography), it 
may explain his fleeting reappearance, seven years later, in De capta 


4 De Iohanne Regiomontano (1549), CR xi, 817-26. 

3 K, Jensen, "Ihe Humanist Reform of Latin and Latin Teaching" in J. Kraye (ed.) 
The Cambridge Companion to Renaissance Humanism (Cambridge, 1996), p. 65. 

2% Ibid. 821. 
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Constantinopoli, as the first German (together with Agricola) to intro- 
duce Greek into Germany.” 

Ihe role of Greek in the nascence of German humanism is more 
pronounced in Melanchthon’s Vita Rodolphi Agricolae (1539). Agri- 
cola’s decision to travel to Italy is explained by his understanding that 
only through a mastery of Greek would he achieve eloquence and 
access to the sources of learning. This gate to eloquence and wisdom 
was opened by Greek (Byzantine) émigrés in Italy? As with Regio- 
montanus, Melanchthon stresses Agricola’s association with the Byz- 
antine émigré Theodorus Gaza, and, as with Regiomontanus, this is 
factually wrong.” The important point is that Melanchthon saw the 
flowering of humanist learning in fifteenth century Italy as deriving 
directly from the activity of Byzantine émigrés, and that he was eager 
to associate the two early figures of the new learning in Germany with 
Byzantine preceptors. 


Graecia transvolavit Alpes 


We turn now to Melanchthon’s most pronounced and resonant utter- 
ance on the subject, which offers a foundation myth for the direct 
German inheritance of Greek antiquity. This is found twice in his later 
declamations and concerns an episode in the early career of his erst- 
while mentor and benefactor Johann Reuchlin (1455-1522). 

In 1482 Reuchlin accompanied his patron Eberhard I the duke of 
Würtemberg (1444-1496) to Rome. His diplomatic responsibilities left 
Reuchlin with enough time to devote to further studies. loannes Argy- 
ropoulos (1393/4 or 1415-1487) was a Byzantine pro Unionist, and 
later convert to Catholicism who attended the Council of Ferrara/Flor- 
ence (1483/9). He studied arts and medicine in Padua (1441-1443) 
and later returned to Constantinople. After the Ottoman conquest 
he returned to Italy, at first to Florence, where he taught philosophy, 
and then to Rome in 1471, where stayed until his death in 1487.” 


7 CR xii, 156. 

8 CR xi, 441. 

? Gaza was appointed professor in Ferrara in 1477 but moved to Rome in 1450, 
and then to Calabria in 1458, where he died in 1475. Neither Regiomontanus nor 
Agricola could have been his students in Ferrara. 

?' Interrupted by a second sojourn in Florence 1477-1481. 
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Argyropoulos’ contribution to learning in Florence is, arguably, his 
emphasis on metaphysics (mostly Aristotelian but Platonic as well) 
rather than the traditional Florentine emphasis on rhetoric?! Mel- 
anchthon reports the encounter twice: in De studio linguarum (1533) 
and nineteen years later in his biography of Reuchlin De Capnione 
Phorcensi (1552). And so, unlike spurious encounters Melanchthon 
occasionally records, such as Agricola and Theodorus Gaza in Ferrara, 
it is likely that Reuchlin actually met Argyropoulos during his 1482 
visit to Rome. Since the story of their encounter became a foundation 
myth and Argyropoulos’ alleged remark at the end of their encoun- 
ter became a Lutheran catchphrase, Melanchthon’s accounts of this 
encounter are worth repeating. First is his account in De studio lin- 
guarum (1533): 


I have often heard it said* that Capnio entered Argyropoulos' lecture 
hall, who was at the time teaching Greek with great acclaim, when he 
was sent to Rome by order of the Count Palatine on a certain mission. 
After greeting Argyropoulos most respectfully in the presence of many 
learned men, Capnio introduced himself as a German ardently longing 
for instruction in Greek letters, and that he congratulated himself on 
the good fortune of having the opportunity to hear him, since no one 
in those days taught philosophy and Greek with more learning than he, 
and beseeched him to be allowed to attend his lectures. Argyropoulos 


31 See D. J. Geanakoplos, “Ihe Career of the Byzantine Humanist Professor John 
Argyropoulos in Florence and Rome (1410-87): The Turn to Metaphysics" in idem, 
Constantinople and the West: Essays on the Late Byzantine (Palaeologan) and Italian 
Renaissances and the Byzantine and Roman Churches (Wisconsin, 1989), pp. 91-113. 

32 Capnio was Reuchlin’s humanist name. It is a Latinzed form of the Greek komvóg 
(smoke), since Reuchlin means (fish-) curer (räuchern, Räucher). 

55 CR xi 237. Saepe audivi Capnionem, cum Romam a Principe Palatino certi nego- 
tii causa missus esset, venisse in Argyropyli auditorium, qui tunc Romae magna cum 
laude Graece docebat. Cumque Capnio reverenter salutato Argyropylo in consessu 
multorum doctissimorum hominum exposuisset ei, se hominem Germanum incen- 
sum studio Graecarum literarum, gratulari sibi eam fortunam, quod occasio audiendi 
ipsius contigisset, quo illis quidem temporibus nemo in Philosophia et Graeca lin- 
gua doctior praedicaretur, orassetque, ut sibi audiendi potestam faceret: delectatus 
Argyropylus oratione Capnionis, cum operam suam benigne pollicitus esset, inter- 
rogat, an attigerit antea Graecas literas. Capnio ait, se Basileae in Germania audisse 
linguae elementa. Enarrabat autem forte [238] Argyropylus Thucydidem, hunc exhibet 
illi, ac iubet legere, deinde etiam interpretari. Cum autem et suaviter pronunciaret 
Capnio (audio enim perstudiosum fuisse recte pronunciationis) et sententiam sic satis 
Latine redderet, ibi vero Graecus ille admirans, convertit se ad auditores, et exclamans: 
Ecce, inquit, Graecia nostro exilio tranvolavit Alpes. 

” While the oration was composed by Melanchthon, it was delivered in Wittenberg 
by the theologian Veit Dietrich (alias Vitus Theodorus) (1506-1549). The first person 
singular refers to him rather than to Melanchthon. 
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was well pleased with Capnio’s words, and after promising his aid asked 
him whether he had already chanced to study Greek, to which Capnio’s 
response was that he had studied the rudiments of Greek in Basel, in 
Germany.” He used to tell how Argyropoulos all of a sudden put forth a 
copy of Thucydides and ordered him to read and then translate thereof. 
And since his pronunciation was pleasing to the ear (I hear that Capnio 
was most fastidious concerning proper pronunciation) and since his 
Latin translation was correct, the Greek, full of admiration, turned to 
the audience and exclaimed: Behold, he said, with our exile Greece has 
crossed the Alps (Graecia nostro exilio transvolavit Alpes.) 


Ihe same encounter was reported by Melanchthon nineteen years 
later in his biographical oration De Capnione Phorcensi (1552). Com- 
posed three decades after Reuchlin’s death, the biographical oration 
celebrates the achievements and virtues of Melanchthon’s distant rela- 
tive” and patron of his early days in a belated act of piety. Yet, more 
importantly, the oration attempts at re-writing a painful episode in 
Melanchthon's own biography. Reuchlin, despite his criticism of the 
Church of his day and the well known mélée with the Dominicans in 
what is known today as the Reuchlin affaire, remained a loyal adherent 
of the Old Church, and was horrified by his protégé's association with 
Luther and his cause. When Melanchthon refused to denounce Luther 
and leave Wittenberg his aging patron disinherited him. 

Melanchthon, in De Capnione phorcensi, as in other writings, was 
eager to portray the Reformation as a natural and, in a sense, inevi- 
table result of the introduction of humanist learning. Apart from the 
personal loss, Reuchlin's disowning him also faced Melanchthon with 
an embarrassment: two of the most prominent humanists at the time 
of the early Reformation were ultimately opposed to it, namely Reuch- 
lin and Erasmus. Like his later Erasmus biography (1557), the aim of 
the Reuchlin biography is to smooth out this embarrassment, without 
committing outright lies. 

In De Capnione phorcensi Melanchthon tells of Reuchlin's visit to 
Rome in 1482, but this time, correctly, as accompanying duke Eber- 
hard of Würtemberg (1445-1496) rather than on the errand of the 


? Interestingly, Melanchthon omits Paris where Reuchlin first studied Greek. 
3° Reuchlin was not Melanchthon's great uncle, as is often assumed. See H. Scheible, 
Melanchthon. Eine Biographie (Munich, 1997), p. 15. 
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Count Palatine, whose services Reuchlin entered only in 1519. The 
encounter with Argyropoulos is described thus:” 


[...] he greeted Argyropoulos respectfully, deplored the Greeks’ exile, 
and said he was eager to learn from him. Argyropoulos asked him of 
what nationality he was and whether he understood Greek. Capnio 
replied that he was German and that he was no beginner in Greek. Argy- 
ropoulos therefore ordered him to read part of a speech in Thucydides 
and translate it. Capnio read it in a clear voice and added a translation. 
Since his pronunciation was not at all coarse, and since the translation 
was correct and eloquent, Argyropoulos noticed he was no novice in 
Greek, and crying he exclaimed: With our exile, Greece has crossed the 
Alps (Graecia nostro exilio transvolavit Alpes). 


To the best of my knowledge Melanchthon is the first to record this 
encounter between Reuchlin and Argyropoulos.? It is of course pos- 
sible that Melanchthon is here recounting an anecdote he had heard 
from Reuchlin himself in his earlier days; and if so the question as to 
how accurate the description Reuchlin shared with his young protégé 
decades later cannot be solved here. The point here is that whatever 
the degree of veracity and accuracy this colourful anecdote possesses, 
it was clearly important enough for Melanchthon to recall at length, 
on two different occasions. Ludwig Geiger, who, among other things, 
was to publish his important Reuchlin biography in 1871, scrutinized 
Melanchthon’s De Capnione Phorcensi in his inaugural dissertation 


? CR xi, 1005. salutat Argyropylum reverenter, deplorat exilium Graecorum, et 
narrat se cupidum esse doctrinae ipsius. Argyropylus interrogat, cuias sit, et an Grae- 
cam linguam intelligat, hic narrat se Germanum esse, et non omnino rudem Graecae 
linguae. Iubet igitur Argyropylus eum legere partem Thucydideae concionis, et red- 
dere sententiam. Legit clara voce Capnio, et addit interpretationem, cumque et sonus 
pronunciationis non esset agrestis, et sententia recte et bonis verbis reddita esset, ani- 
madvertit Argyropylus, non prorsus tyronem esse in Graeca lingua, et gemens excla- 
mat, Graecia nostro exilio transvolavit Alpes. 

8 This is also the judgment of Reuchlin's nineteenth century biographer Ludwig 
Geiger in Johann Reuchlin: Sein Leben und seine Werke (Berlin, 1871), pp. 26f, esp. 
p. 27 n. 1. See also D. J. Geanakoplos, "Ihe Career of the Byzantine Humanist Profes- 
sor John Argyropoulos”, p. 110 and idem, “Some important Episodes in the Relations 
Between Greek and German Humanists in the 15th and 16th Century" in H. Eideneier 
(ed.), Graeca recentiora in Germania: Deutsch-griechisch Kulturbeziehungen vom 15. 
bis 19. Jahrhundert (Wiesbaden, 1994), p. 31. Heinz Scheible too does not mention 
an earlier source for this account, “Reuchlins Einfluß auf Melanchthon" in idem. 
Melanchthon und die Reformation: Forschungsbeitrüge G. May and R. Decot (eds.) 
(Mainz, 1996), p. 78. These works, however, are not concerned with the Reuchlin- 
Argyropoulos encounter as a foundation myth—Geiger and Geanakoplos, in fact, do 
not treat it in a Melanchthonian context. 
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(1868). Probing into the oration’s possible sources the great nineteenth 
century Reuchlin scholar meticulously pointed out Melanchthon’s 
inaccuracies.” The question of these accounts’ historical veracity, 
needless to say, is beside the point in the present context. Here we are 
concerned neither with Reuchlin nor with Argyropoulos per se, nor 
even with the question of whether the celebrated encounter ever took 
place, but rather with the way this episode, as related by Melanchthon, 
resonated in Lutheran circles a century after it reportedly took place. 
We, therefore, turn now to several later Lutheran humanists to trace 
several echoes of Melanchthon’s account of the Reuchlin-Argyropou- 
los encounter down to the early seventeenth century. 


This episode in Melanchthon’s 1552 Reuchlin biography was repeated 
verbatim by Caspar Peucer in book five of the Chronicon Carionis, 
where under the section dealing with the Ottoman sultan Mehmet 
I he offers a general account of the introduction of Greek learning 
into Italy.“ Considering the succinctness of the account, the verbatim 
repetition of Melanchthon’s 1552 description of Reuchlin’s encounter 
with Argyropoulos is conspicuously long. This repetition in a highly 
popular universal history amplified the anecdote’s resonance, making 
it known to readers who were not otherwise acquainted with Melanch- 
thon’s university declamations. 

More than half a century later this account was repeated by the 
humanist and pedagogue Melchior Adam (c. 1575-1622). Adam who 
was born in Silesia was a Philippist Lutheran until he crossed over to 
the Reformed camp. He accordingly moved to the Palatine in 1598. He 
studied in Heidelberg, where he became Master of Arts in 1600, and 
began his theological studies. Eventually he was appointed teacher, co- 
rector, and in 1613 rector of the Heidelberg Paedagogium where he 
taught until his death in 1622. After converting to the Reformed per- 
suasion, Adam remained committed to a reconciliation of Lutherans 
and Reformed. Between 1615 and 1620 he collated a vast amount of 
biographical material dedicated to the lives and works of prominent 


° L. Geiger, Ueber Melanthons Oratio continens historiam Capnionis. Eine Quellen- 
untersuchung. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der philosophischen Doctorwürde 
(Góttingen, 1868). 

40 C. Peucer, Chronicon Carionis. Liber Quintus Chronici Carionis, A Friderico Se- 
cundo usque ad Carolum Quintum. Expositus et auctus a Casparo Peucero (Frankfurt, 
1566), pp. 188'- 189". 
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German theologians, philosophers, jurist, doctors, and some non- 
German Protestant theologians he though worthy of commemora- 
tion. With the exception of the volume on theologians, from which 
Catholics were excluded, his biographies, while clearly reflecting the 
attitudes of his Protestant milieu, did not exclude German Catholics 
whom he considered worthy of commemoration. The biographies are 
generally those of scholars active from about 1450 to Adam’s own 
day. Thus, as has been pointed out in a modern study, composing 
his biographies, Adam was unawares erecting a late monument to the 
humanistic movement in Germany during its twilight, at the porten- 
tous threshold of the Thirty Years War. Adam died several months 
before Heidelberg was conquered by the Catholic League.“ 

Adam’s entry on Reuchlin in Vitae Germanorum Philosophorum 
(1615) follows Melanchthon’s De Capnione Phorcensi closely, though in 
considerably greater detail. Here too, Reuchlin’s encounter with Argy- 
ropoulos is an almost verbatim repetition of Melanchthon’s account.” 
This afforded Melanchthon’s anecdote a Nachleben extending well into 
the eighteenth century, long after his own declamations had fallen out 
of use, since Adam’s Vitae remained a prominent reference book until 
the appearance of Christian Gottlieb Jocher’s (1694-1758) Allgemeines 
Gelehrten-Lexikon in 1750/51. 

All this, however, is only partial evidence to the episode’s resonance. 
It was the paraphrases and slant but definite references to the anec- 
dote by various Lutheran writers that posited Argyropoulos’ excited 
exclamation Graecia transvolavit Alpes as a central catchphrase among 
Lutheran humanists. 

For Martin Crusius, in the introduction to his Greek Grammar 
(1562), it was Reuchlin who was the founding figure of Greek stud- 
ies in Germany, though the Argyropoulos anecdote is not mentioned. 
Here too the causal link between the immigration of Byzantine savants 
to Italy and the transfer of this learning to Germany is explicit, as is the 
role of Greek, once introduced into Germany, in the religious ‘expur- 
gation’. Starting with Manuel Chrysolaras’ lectureship in Florence in 


4 J, Weiss, "Ihe Harvest of German Humanism. Melchior Adam's Collective Biog- 
raphies as Cultural History” in M. Fleischer (ed.) The Harvest of Humanism in Central 
Europe: Essays in honor of Lewis W. Spitz (St. Louis, 1992), pp. 341-50. 

2 M. Adam, Vitae Germanorum philosophorum (Frankfurt, 1615), p. 41. A scanned 
edition available at: http://www.uni-mannheim.de/mateo/camenaref/adam.html. 

8 M. Crusius, Grammaticae Graecae, cum Latina congruentis, pars prima (Basel, 
1562). 
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1396, which was the first official academic instruction in Greek in the 
post antique West, Crusius offers a succinct account of the language’s 
spread in Italy, and its introduction to Germany by Reuchlin. Once 
disseminated in Germany Greek dispelled the prevalent ‘supersti- 
tions’ and ‘impious opinion’, and “restored true knowledge of God 
and showed the path to heaven”, i.e. lead the way to the Reformation. 
Crusius, as we shall see, was not alone in linking the introduction of 
Greek with the Reformation.“ 

Twenty two years later Crusius refers again to Reuchlin as the pio- 
neer of Greek in Germany in his Turco Graecia (Basel, 1584), a lengthy 
compilation of sources pertaining to the Greek history after the fall of 
Constantinople. It opens with an historical compilation by the patriar- 
chal protonotary, and Crusius’ correspondent Theodosius Zygomalas 
(1544-1614).* It is followed by a commentary by Crusius where he 
expounds Zygomalas’ account in some cases, or uses various topics 
in the chronicle as a starting point for learned excursuses, retaining 
at times only a tenuous link to the chronicle. Crusius dwells on the 
migration of Greek scholars to Italy in commenting on Zygomalas’ 
account of the fall of Constantinople. Toward the end of his account 
of various Italian humanists and Greek émigrés in Italy he writes of 
Reuchlin:” 


Ioannes Argyropoulos admired Capnio of Pforzheim while the latter 
attended his Thucydides lecture in Rome, for when he asked him to 
translate Thucydides he did so well; he [Argyropoulos] exclaimed: After 


^ Ibid., a3". Hanc cum amplius septingentos annos Italiae incognitam, ante annos 
centum sexaginta quatuor ibi Chrysolaras iterum excitasset: Gaza, Argyropylus, Chal- 
condyles, Lascaris, & pauci alij ex miserandis Graeciae ruinis reliqui propagassent, 
homines docti cupide arripuissent, Capnio in Germaniam atulisset: ibi omnes artes 
ac disciplinae ex [a3"] densißima caligine in meridiam lucem emerserunt: ibi doctrina 
uerae religionis, sapientiaeque Diuinae, a morte reuixit. [...] Ea [lingua Graeca] enim, 
barbarie expulsa, eruditionem substituit: ea, stolidis superstitionibus & impijs opi- 
nionibus sublatis, ueram noticiam Dei reddidit, uiamque ad coelum patefecit: cum qui- 
dem summa antea ignorantia fuisset, &, ut dici solet, GAAn Obpa &vv^ Gm éetxOn, 
alia ianua monstrata pro alia. 

^ Historia Politica Constantinopoleos a MCCCXCI vsque ad MDLXXIIX annum 
Christi (Latin transaltion by Crusius) in Turco Graecia (Basel, 1584), pp. 1-43. 

46 Annotationes Martini Crusii, Tybingens. professois, in Historiam Politicam Con- 
stantinopoleos in Turco Graecia, pp. 44-68. 

^ Crusius, Turco Graecia p. 58. Ioan. Argyropylus, Capnionem Phorcensem, Romae 
eius lectionem Thucydidis audientem, iubens Thucydidem interpretari, bene interpre- 
tantem admiratus est, dicens: Post nostrum exilium, Graecia transuolauit Alpeis. 
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our exile, Greece has crossed the Alps. (Post nostrum exilium, Graecia 
transuolauit Alpeis.) 


The resemblance of Crusius’ Post nostrum exilium, Graecia transuo- 
lauit Alpeis to Melanchthon’s Nostro exilio Graecia transvolavit Alpes 
cannot be coincidental. A year later in the introduction to his Germano 
Graecia (1585) Crusius retells the Reuchlin-Argyropoulos episode:* 


Thus has our Germany kindly received Greece, i.e. the liberal arts and 
the Greek language, after they had been expelled to Italy (they were 
imported across the arduous Alpine mountains by Johannes Capnio, as 
Ioannes Argyropoulos, then a Greek professor in Rome, had said about 
him [Capnio] that with the Greeks’ exile Greece had crossed the Alps 
(dixerat Graeciam exilio Graecorum Alpes transvolasse). And now it 
[Germany] preserves Greece, keeping it, in a sense, and attempts again 
to Hellenize itself (ipsam é€eAAnviCetv), to render itself Greek. 


As Walter Ludwig has pointed out, Crusius is here consciously jux- 
taposing two Greek verbs: &&eßapßapovv (to thoroughly barbarise)— 
mentioned several lines before the passage quoted above, describing 
the ‘barbarization’ of Greece by the Turks, with é€eAAnvier (to be 
thoroughly Hellenized) relating to the promising prospects for Ger- 
many, which has taken over the heritage of vanquished Greece.” A 
further echo of the Graecia transvolavit Alpes catchphrase appears in 
the very title of Crusius 1585 work: Germano Graeciae libri sex: In 
quorum prioribus tribus, Orationes: in reliquis Carmina, Graeca & 
Latina, continentur. Ob Graecae Linguae Studium, quod iampridem 
Alpes in Germaniam trasvolauit |...].°° 


That Graecia transvolavit Alpes had by the 1580s become a catchphrase 
among Lutheran scholars is made patent in several of the dedicatory 


5 Crusius, Germano Graecia, p. 2". [...] ita Germania nostra Graeciam, id est, doc- 
trinas liberales cum lingua Graeca in Italiam expulsas et exulantes ipsa postea benigne 
excepit (trans arduos Alpium montes per Ioannem Capnionem allatas, sicut de ipso 
Graecus tum Romae Professor Ioannes Argyropylus dixerat Graeciam exilio Grae- 
corum Alpes transvolasse) et nunc Graeciam quodammodo apud sese habens tuetur 
rursusque pro sua parte ipsam é€eAAnview, Graecam efficere, conatur. 

® W. Ludwig, Hellas in Deutschland: Darstelungen der Gräzistik im deutschprachi- 
gen Raum aus dem 16. und 17. Jahrhundert (Hamburg, 1998), p. 31. 

°° My italics. Cf. Ludwig, Hellas in Deutschland, p. 33. 
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poems composed in Crusius’ honour and printed at the beginning of 
the Turco Graecia (1584) and Germano Graecia (1585).°! 

First, among the poems printed in the Turco Graecia, we have a 
Greek poem comprised of 46 hexameters by the Lutheran human- 
ist pedagogue Lorenz Rhodoman (1546-1606). Rhodoman attended 
Michael Neander's school at Ilfeld and later attended the university of 
Rostock, where he studied under David Chytraeus, among others. He 
received the master's degree in 1571, and thanks to Chytraeus rec- 
ommendation was appointed headmaster of the school at Lüneburg, 
and from there went on to become headmaster of the gymnasium at 
Walkenried in 1584. This was followed by an appointment as profes- 
sor of Greek and history at Jena (1591) and headmastership of the 
school at Stralsund in Pomerania (1597). Following a visit to Stralsund 
by Joseph Scaliger, who was duly impressed by Rhodoman, he was 
appointed to the chair of Greek and history at Wittenberg, which he 
held during the last four years of his life (1602-1606). Rhodoman was 
also crowned poet laureate.? This brief sketch of Rhodoman's prolific 
career is merely to illustrate his position at the very heart of Lutheran 
pedagogy of his day—a former student of both Neander and Chy- 
traeus and a regular correspondent of Crusius’, who once rebuked him 
gently for resorting to the literary trope of referring to God with pagan 
titles.” 

The following excerpt is from Rhodoman’s Greek poem in honour 
of Crusius composed in 1579—five years before the publication of the 
Turco Graecia.” The poem itself is composed of 46 hexameter lines, 
and suggests, to my understanding, a conscious echoing of Homeric 
dialect, displaying linguistic dexterity, if no great poetic achievement 
and a clear allusion to the heroic and epic nature of the reception of 
Greek in Germany, which he wishes to celebrate. The following is a 
literal prose translation of lines 1-18:°° 


51 While some of the poems were composed on the occasion of the publications, 
others bear an earlier date. 

?» Häckermann’s article in ADB. An entry on Rhodoman has not been included in 
the more recent Neue Deutsche Biographie. 

5 See Crusius, Aethiopicae Heliodori Hisstoriae Epitome (Frankfurt, 1583), p. Miiii". 

* Turco Graecia, p. 9'. Feliciter uale, mi Crusi, Lunebergi 25 Sextilis, anno M. D. 
LXXIX. Tui amantissimus Laurentius Rhodomannus, Scholae Lünebergens ad D. 
Michaelem Rector. 

> Ibid., TO AOTIQTATQ KAI IIANEVXEBEI MOYZON IIPOXTATH, MAPTINQ tô 
Kpovoto ed óutyew: Movoéov edopadéeott oeßéouaoi Kvdiowoa / EAA, àpiGnAoc 
Kar éotóutog Ev XDovi néon / ÉnAeto- éx Sé pofig na,pvnotöog, eig x8óvo n&oov evening 
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Hellas, exulting in the Muses’ revered eloquent monuments, was the 
most conspicuous and fragrant in all the land. From Parnassus’ stream 
she sent to the entire world the Hermes-like waters of wise eloquence. 
Happy would she have been but for her love of internal strife. She who 
had achieved greatness through the possession of great wealth (abun- 
dance, it is known, breeds hubris) by her own hands forfeited her might, 
having acted foolishly she lost her sovereignty to the Turks. Thereupon 
the Muses [Aonids] having left their shrines, took headlong flight beyond 
the snow capped Alps” to the valiant land of the Teutons and many Heli- 
cons live in a foreign land instead of their former abode—great rem- 
edy for wretched flight—and shall speak to the Germans instead of the 
Castalians." You, children of the beautiful land of Germany, pray to 
Christ for wisdom in addition to good fortune [worldly happiness]. Now 
the migrant Muses adorn the abode of the German land with the far 
shining spark of wise men. 


After its devastation by the Turks the Muses “took headlong flight 
beyond the snow capped Alps” This is a poetic embellishment in Greek 
of the Graecia tranvolavit Alpes. With the poet Rhodoman it is the 
Muses, rather than the abstract Graecia who cross the Alps, possibly 
paying his respects to a poetical convention. Furthermore, this may be 
a deliberate homage to a predecessor and fellow poet laureate, Con- 
rad Celtis, who, eight decades earlier, had called upon Apollo and the 
Muses to sing under a German sky. It is also worth noting that more 
than two decades after this composition, during his tenure as professor 
of Greek and history in Wittenberg Rhodoman lectured on the Chro- 
nicon Carionis.? It seems more than likely that he would have been 
acquainted with the work in 1579 and with Peucer’s verbatim retelling 
of the Reuchlin-Argyropoulos episode recorded by Melanchthon. 
One more example from the Turco Graecia will suffice. The follow- 
ing is a short poem composed in Crusius’ honour by Paul Melissus 
(Schedius) (1539-1602). Melissus, who grew up in Franconia, was 


oping Y épioóviov ixuéd Eneunev. / OXBioc, EuddA@v ei un nödog Éoxe Kvdodv. / 
H yop åynvopéovoa dV AnAnTov Kreap öABov / (Tixter yè xópog pw) é Eats xeipeooı 
Satte / opóv uévog à$patvouco- Kai fig patinow OAeooe / yours Keıpavinv dnd 
tovpkOv. Evda Aınodooı / Aovides pi £5e0Ac- viboßAntovg i nip GAnEts, / &s x06va. 
Tevtovidémv KpartepoAKéa. ovCav EAovro: / Koi noAAodg ehixOvac. év OOvetn nep 
àpovpn / &vO’ évdg évvatovou ovyfig uey’ ğkeoua tahaívng: / àvti 6& KaotaMðov 
Teppavides adöd&ovean. / Yuet © evoveos Teppavidog Nes G&povpne, / éx xprotod 
£Uxeo0e ooódopovo Bvuòv En’ SABO. / Motcot vOv ovyddec, yepuavidos “Spava yaing / 
nAavyet KOOUEDOL GOHOV CGLAPDYLATL pov. 

°° My italics 

7 Inhabitants of the Muses’ spring in Parnassus. 

58 Hackermann, ADB s.v. 
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sent by his parents to a Lutheran school in Zwickau. Before espous- 
ing Calvinism in later years, Melissus was an avowed Philippist. His 
years of wandering brought him to Wittenberg, Königsberg (in his 
native Franconia), Vienna, where he was patronized by Ferdinand I 
and crowned poet laureate, France, Geneva, Heidelberg, and elsewhere 
in the Empire.’ Two of Melissus' gratulatory poems follow Crusius 
introduction to the work. A prose translation of the second poem runs 
as thus: 


The Attic goddess, renowned for her learning, exiled from Greece, when 
she saw the shores of Latium, and found no place suitable for a pro- 
longed sojourn, she carried herself beyond the craggy Alps (Trans Alpes 
rigidas sese Dea contulit Atthis) seeking the schools (lycaea) of Germany. 
In lieu of Telamon there came to her aid the godlike Camerarius, and 
Wolf with Xylander, the vindicators of the Grecian tongue. Oh, to whom 
shall I liken thee, Crusius, who have now imported the whole of Greece 
into Germany! 


Reuchlin and all other pre-Reformation champions of the studia 
humanitatis are conspicuously missing, as well as Melanchthon. The 
basic idea, however, of Greece, or rather the learned Attic goddess 
crossing the Alps, remains a centrepiece of Melissus’ congratulatory 
description of Greek studies in Germany. It is also worth noting that 
Melissiu’s statement “when she [the Attic goddess] saw the shores of 
Latium, and could not find a place suitable for a prolonged sojourn 
[...]” has an anti Italian polemical tone absent from most of the simi- 
lar utterances surveyed here. 


5 See E. Schafer, “Paulus Melissus Schedius (1539-1602) Leben in Versen” in P. G. 
Schmidt (ed.) Humanismus im deutschen Südwesten: Biographische Profile (Stuttgart, 
2000), pp. 239-63. 

© Turco Graecia, fol. 8". 

Exsul ab Argolicis Latias cum viseret oras, 
Et locum non inveniret 
Diu morandi commodum; 

Trans Alpes rigidas sese Dea contulit Atthis, 
Eruditione clara 
Petens Lycea Almanidos. 

Pro Telamone aderat par Dijs Camerarius olli, 
Vulfiusque cum Xylandro, 
Linguae Pelasgae vindices. 

O quem te referam Crusi memorabilem Atlantem; 
Vnus omnem qui intulisti 
Nunc Graeciam in Germaniam! 
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Of the dedicatory poems composed for Crusius’ Germano Grae- 
cia (1585) the following lines from a poem by a former colleague in 
Tübingen, who by 1585 had transferred to the position of headmaster 
at the Stuttgart Paedagogium, Leonhard Engelhart (1526-1602) illus- 
trate the point: 


There were times, perhaps, when the highest wisdom was given to the 
Greeks alone and barbarousness to the Germans. Shall one not dare 
state, in all truth, that the Germans are now Greeks, and the Greeks 
barbarians? Clearly Greece is crossing the lofty Alps (Scilicet aetherias 
sic Graecia transuolat Alpeis). 


And finally a poem in the Germano Graecia by poet laureate Salomon 
Frenzel (1564-1605)9 stressing the necessity of Greek for any real eru- 
dition and pointing out where it can be found:* 


He, who does not add Greek to his Latin studies, will not be recognized 
by the learned crown as her own. He for whom the adding of Greek 


$ See Ludwig, Hellas in Deutschland, pp. 38f. 
9 Germano Graecia (Basel, 1585), p. 6. Olim uel solis sapientia summa tributa est 
Graecis, Germanis barbariesque data. 
An non quis tandem Germanos dicere Gecos 
audebit, Graecos barbaricosque uiros? 
Scilicet aetherias sic Graecia transuolat Alpeis: 
in manibus Bibuli quando culullus adest. 
$ Frenzel was born in Breslau, where he took his Bachelor's degree. He matriculated 
in Tübingen in 1584 and in Wittenberg eight years later, from whence he moved on to 
Helmstedt the following year, where he was appointed professor of ethics. He published 
several volumes of (Neo Latin) devotional poetry. See Ludwig, Hellas in Deutschland, 
p. 39 n. 69 and the Mannheim University entry on Salomon Frenzel in CAMENA— 
Corpus Automatum Multiplex Electorum Neolatinitatis Auctorum (Abteilung Poemata): 
http://www.uni-mannheim.de/mateo/camena/ AUTBIO/frenzel.html. 
6 Germano Graecia, p. 8. 
Qui studium Ausonio Grecum non iungit: alumnum 
Hunc non agnoscit docta corona suum. 
Cui studium Ausonio Graecum coniungere cura est: 
Hoc accurato pectore voluat opus. 
Graecia trans Alpes nec ei corrupta petatur. 
Alpes hanc dudum transuolitasse sciat. 
Hic e barbarie sedes sibi rapta perennes, 
Doctorum insigni Graecia fixit ope. 
Crusius hos inter bonus auxiliator, & ingens, 
Auxilij posuit publica signa sui. 
Hic struxit uarijs halantes floribus Hortos: 
Per quos tota suum Graecia carpit iter. 
Teutona nunc igitur Germanogrecia tellus 
Dicitur. O quantum Crusius ursit opus! 
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to Latin is important should exert himself. Let him seek Greece uncor- 
rupted beyond the Alps. He should know that Greece has long since 
crossed the Alps (Graecia trans Alpes nec ei corrupta petatur. / Alpes 
hanc dudum transuolitasse sciat). Here captured Greece has set up her 
permanent abode, snatched from barbarousness, with the great help of 
German scholars. [...] 


Ihe idea of a migration of Greece beyond the Alps, as these examples 
demonstrate, was a fairly common trope among Lutheran humanist. 
They further demonstrate the centrality of the Reuchlin-Argyropoulos 
encounter as a founding myth, with the Byzantine scholar’s exclama- 
tion “Graecia transvolavit Alpes” being paraphrased into the second 
decade of the seventeenth century.‘ 

In a letter written on 25 October 1599 to the Greek bishop of Kythara 
(Crete) residing in Venice, Maximos Margounios (1549-1602) Crusius 
apologized, as we have seen in chapter two, for the offence he realised 
he had caused to Greek émigrés by calling his 1584 compilation Turco 
Graecia. After the apology comes an explanation of the title Germano 
Graecia:® 


I have christened the other work Germano Graecia, to demonstrate that 
Greek Letters and studies are now, by God’s Grace, in Germany, whence 
they traveled across the Alps, after the loss of Constantinople. As one of 
the wisest men of your people, Argyropulus, said in Rome to Capnio, a 
German well versed in Greek. 


This letter has a fine historical irony to it. What was originally a gener- 
ous compliment by a Byzantine savant to a young German is recited at 
the very end of the sixteenth century by a confident German to Mar- 
gounios—one of the last representatives of Byzantine erudition in late 
Renaissance Italy. That the use of Graecia transvolavit Alpes, late in the 
sixteenth century, by highly confident German scholars, could have 
unpleasant implications for contemporary Greeks is evident in the case 
of Michael Neander. In his textbook on universal history Chronicon 
sive Synopsis Historiarum (1586), published two years after Crusius’ 
Turco Graecia Neander offers a version of the Reuchlin-Argyropoulos 


& Or possibly further, beyond the scope of the present study. 

6% W. Göz and E. Conrad (eds.) Diarium Martini Crusii vol. ii (Tübingen, 1931) 
p. 387: Alterum opus, Germanograeciam indigitaui: ad ostendendum, literas, et stu- 
dia Graeca, Dei beneficio, nunc in Germania esse: in quam trans Alpes volarint, post 
Constantinopoleos amissionem: sicut olim uestrae gentis ooootótov tig 'Apyopón 
[o]uXoc, ad Capnionem Germanum, Graecé doctum, ÜovuóGov Romae dixit. 
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encounter which, minor differences notwithstanding, is almost identi- 
cal to Melanchthon’s. It if followed by the following comment:” 


Things to the same effect have been written in recent years by Theo- 
dosius Zygomalas, a Greek by nationality (natione graecus) from Con- 
stantinople, from the centre of Turkish, Scythian, and barbarous Greece, 
who is the protonotary of the Great Church in Constantinople, [writing] 
to the illustrious professor of rhetoric and languages at the university of 
Tübingen, Martin Crusius, who is an old and excellent friend of ours. 
[Zygomalas] wrote that he had recently climbed Mt Helicon but could 
find no Muses there as they had fled to Germany, as he could surmise 
from Crusius’ most learned and suavely written Greek letters. And in 
Germany [Zygomalas further wrote] there are now men more excel- 
lent and learned in all branches of languages, letters, arts, and learned 
disciplines than ever there were in the whole of Greece when she was 
flourishing. 


Whether or not Neander truly took Zygomalas’ profuse courtesy as a 
contemporary Greek’s admission of Germany’s role as heir to Greek 
antiquity, the anecdote also appeared four years earlier (1582) in a 
shorter form in Neander’s handbook on universal geography, Orbis 
Terrae succincta Explicatio (1582) under the heading “Why there are 
no longer any Muses on Mt Helicon”.® 


7 Michael Neander, Chronicon sive Synopsis Historiarum (Leipzig, 1586), 168". 
Argyropylum Capnio Romae legatus tunc Imperatoris Romani Maximiliani, Graece 
Thucydidem interpretantum audiuit in lectorio, in quo aßidebant multi viri, senes, 
Cardinales etiam. Cumque Argyropylus animaduerteret e colloquio cum Reuchlino, 
ipsum quamuis Germanum hominem, non admodum tamen [169'] tyronem esse in 
lingua Graeca, gemens exclamauit, quod ipse Reuchlinus sic narrare amicis suis fuit 
solitus, Graecia nostro exilio tranuolauit Alpes. Quomodo eadem fere scribit annis 
superioribus Constantinopoli e media Graecia, Turcica, Scythica & Barbarica Theo- 
dosius Zygomala natione Graecus magnae Ecclesiae, quae est vrbe Constantinopoli, 
protonotarius, ad clarißimum virum Martinum Crusium professorem eloquentiae 
ac linguarum in Academia Tubingensi amicum nostrum veterem & optimum, con- 
cendisse se non ita pridem montem Heliconem, sed nullas ibi reperisse Musas, quae 
indeauolauerint in Germaniam, quod a Crusij literis doctißimis ac suauißime Graece 
scriptis potuerit intellegere, vbi nunc sint in omni linguarum, ac literarum, artium & 
disciplinarum literatarum & eruditarum genere excellentiores & doctiores viri, quam 
olim in tota florente Graecia non fuerint. 

$ Neander, Orbis Terrae succincta Explicatio, p. Pl'. In Helicone cur nullae amplius 
Musae. Et Helicon Plinio Musis natale. Ibi scribit annis superioribus e Graecia The- 
odosius Zygomalas graecus homo Christianus constantinopoli [sic] ad Martinum 
Crusium, professorem eloquentiae, artium, atque linguarum in academia Tübingensi 
celeberrimum nostri studiosum & amantem, nullas amplius Musas reperiri, quod iam 
pridem transmigrarint in Germaniam, ubi omnium maxime floreant literarum studia. 
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Unlike Melanchthon earlier in the century, Neander clearly associ- 
ated the Reuchlin-Argyropoulos encounter with the later ‘discovery’ 
of, and disenchantment with post-antique Greece, discussed in chap- 
ter two. Unlike Melanchthon three decades earlier, he is not content 
with reiterating the flattering story of a learned Greek’s acknowledge- 
ment of Germany’s role as hostess to the Greek tradition, but stresses 
the fact that contemporary Greece is barren—Graecia transvolavit 
Alpes here is an acknowledgement of succession, Greece itself no 
longer exists. 

Finally, it is worth noting that echoes of the Melanchthonian ver- 
sion of the ‘transfer’ of Greece to Germany are not confined to later 
humanism. In his magisterial history of Classical Scholarship (1908) 
John Sandys offered an account of the burgeoning humanistic studies 
in Germany and repeated the story of Argyropoulos and Reuchlin’s 
encounter. A later, highly esteemed history of classical scholarship, by 
Rudolf Pfeiffer made the same claim about Reuchlin and Argyropou- 
los. Both quote Melanchthon’s two orations as their source.” Whether 
or not historically trustworthy, the appearance of the Reuchlin-Argy- 
ropoulos encounter in two prominent twentieth century histories of 
classical scholarship is a late echo of a Melanchthonian foundation 
myth, four centuries after it had been committed to writing and prop- 
agated within a cultural context and with a motivation deeply rooted 
in the sixteenth century. 


Conclusion 


Imaginary pedigrees were no rarity in the sixteenth century, and were 
by no means a Lutheran preserve. The main difference, however, 
between the Melanchthonian Graecia transvolavit Alpes and other 
pedigree claims lies in Melanchthon and his followers’ understanding 
of the function and validity of ancestral transference. They did not lay 
claim to a progenitorial descent from the ancient stock of Pericles, nor 


® J. E. Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship vol. II (Cambridge, 1908), pp. 63f.; 
R. Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship vol. II (Oxford, 1976), p. 87. Interestingly 
Conrad Bursian’s Geschichte der classischen Philologie in Deutschland von den Anfän- 
gen bis zur Gegenwart, (vol. i) (Munich, Leipzig, 1883), which Sandys had consulted 
for much of his account on German humanism (See Ludwig, Hellas in Deutschland, 
p. 8f.) does not mention the Reuchlin-Argyropoulos encounter. 
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did they adopt Celtis’ solution of offering Druids as Greek speaking 
tutors to the denizens of a distant Germanic past. 

It is true that Melanchthon and Peucer in the Chronicon Carionis 
are happy to stress the traditional claim that Charlemagne knew a con- 
siderable amount of Greek.” In that they were joining earlier humanist 
historians such as Johannes Cuspinianus (1473-1529)"' and ultimately 
relying on Charlemagne’s contemporary biographer Einhard (c. 775- 
840).” This claim was echoed by Martin Crusius, among others, in the 
introduction to his Greek Grammar, with the addition that Otto II was 
himself well versed in that language,” as well as by Michael Neander 
in the introduction to Graecae linguae tabulae." And yet despite the 
pride in naming Charlemagne and an Ottonian emperor for Greek 
studies, this information is not, to the best of my knowledge, ever uti- 
lized in any significant way. Even when David Chytraeus claimed that 
his native Kraichgau was originally a colony set up by Greek soldiers 
in the service of the Romans, and suggests the dubious etymology 
Tpaiov yata (land of the Greeks) as proof, it is never taken further, 
and Chytraeus himself concedes that the etymology is more pleasing 
than reliable.” 

Melanchthon and his fellow Lutheran humanists, usually only too 
eager to indulge in far-fetched conjectures on the basis of fanciful ety- 
mologies, make no significant effort at Hellenizing German history. 
The base and validity of Graecia transvolavit Alpes is concerned with 
the transfer of knowledge from one cultural-geographical arena to 
another. 

The repeated recounting of Argyropoulos' exclamation to Reuchlin 
is tantamount to a transfer of Greek antiquity beyond the Alps. An 
elderly Byzantine émigré, himself a fading ember of the ‘Glory that 
was Greece’, concedes its transfer to the Germans on the eve of the 
Reformation. From a sixteenth century Lutheran point of view this 


7 C. Peucer, Chronicon Carionis Tertia Pars Chronici Carionis, A Carolo Magno 
[...] usque ad Fridericum Secundum |[...] Exposita et aucta a Casparo Peucero (Witt- 
neberg, 1563), p. 42". 

7 De Caesaribus (Basel, 1557), p. 217. 

? Vita Karoli Magni, G. H. Pertz and G. Waitz (eds.) (Hannover, Leipzig, 1905), 
$ 25. Cuspinianus' De Caesaribus as well as the Chronicon Carionis offer close para- 
phrases of Einhard $ 25 when claiming for Charlemagne Greek proficiency. 

7 Grammaticae Graecae, cum Latina congruentis, pars prima (Basel, Opporinus, 
1562), p. a2”. 

^ Neander, Graecae linguae tabulae (Basel, 1553), p. a2". 

7^ De Creichgoia oratio (Wittenberg, 1562), A7'- AS". 
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understanding of the humanist translatio studii in lieu of a progeni- 
torial pedigree, is to some extent analogous to the Melanchthonian 
understanding of Protestantism’s relation to the Church of Christian 
antiquity—an inheritance based not on a continuous succession of 
legitimate holders of ecclesiastical office, but on a reception of true 
doctrine. In both cases, mutatis mutandis, they understood their stand- 
ing and place in history as the result of the rediscovery, promulgation, 
and maintenance of the original doctrina. 


CONCLUSION 


Ihe present study of sixteenth century opinions on Greek antiquity, 
needless to say, has covered but a portion of the extant material. And 
yet, while laying no claim to comprehensiveness, it allows us to draw 
some conclusions about Lutheran humanists and their understanding 
of Greek antiquity and suggest some broader arguments. A central 
argument has been that a certain Lutheran understanding of Greek 
antiquity is manifested in writings concerning the past, which fall within 
and beyond a strict generic definition of historiography. 

Starting with Melanchthon’s Chronicon Carionis, chapter one probed 
into Lutheran approaches to Greek antiquity from what they took to be 
its Biblical beginnings to the transfer of Empire from the Persians to 
Alexander the Great. While certain differences between Melanchthon 
and the following generation of Lutheran humanists were pointed out, 
significant strands of continuity have been discerned. 

The first thing to call our attention in the Chronicon Carionis, is that, 
unlike earlier works such as Hartmann Schedel’s Liber Chronicarum 
(1493), events of Greek history are perceived to be a distinct subject- 
matter and appear under independent headings (res graecae). 

A second salient feature of the various Lutheran writings is a shared 
conviction concerning the origin of the Greeks and Greek civilisation. 
Melanchthon and his students take Genesis 10 (Noah’s progeny) as the 
earliest record of Greek antiquity, thus tracing them back to Noah’s 
grandson Ion. In doing so, they were following a well established tra- 
dition. What is new however, are the implications this Old Testament 
pedigree had for the status of the origins of Greek civilisation. Since 
the Melanchthonian view of the Church was predominantly doctrinal, 
the righteous denizens of the Old Testament, from the repentant Adam 
to the Hebrew Patriarchs and Prophets, were fully fledged Christians. 
Old Testament figures such as Adam and Noah were Christians, des- 
pite living millennia before Nativity, owing to their sharing in revea- 
led knowledge of Christ’s coming and its doctrinal implications. This 
knowledge, pertaining, in Protestant terms, to the realm of evangelium, 
could not be attained by any human mental capacity or merit, but 
depended on divine revelation. And yet, once it was revealed, it created 
a community of knowledge which could, and in fact was, propagated as 
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well as gradually corrupted, and would gradually recede into oblivion, 
in what degenerated later into the paganism. The teachings of Greek 
sages of yore, by contrast, clearly belonged to the realm of Law as 
achievements of human reason. They were a marvel to be admired, and 
their moral precepts were in some cases of equal standing with those 
of the Decalogue, yet they did not pertain to Salvation. 

As we have seen Melanchthon hesitantly accepted the Sibyls’ descent 
from Noah, and acknowledged the possibility that their teaching, and 
indeed that of primordial Greeks, was the divine doctrine inherited 
from the Christian ancestors—a heritage which was eroded by human 
oblivion, until reintroduced centuries later by the Christian Apostles. 

Despite Peucer’s more radical solution to the problem of the Sibyls, 
Greek antiquity remained within the scope of lex. It should be poin- 
ted out however, that Melanchthon stretches his accounts of Greek 
contribution to worldly wisdom as much as he possibly can within 
the framework of Lutheran orthodoxy. For him, as well as for second 
generation Lutherans such as Michael Neander, Greek antiquity was 
the quintessential flowering of human wisdom; and it was as such that 
it was revered. 

Nothing in the Chronicon Carionis, Neander’s Chronicon sive Synopsis 
Historiarum (1586), or David Chytraeus’ commentary on Herodotus 
(1597) betrays any great interest in Greek constitutional and political 
history, and there is nowhere in the writings studied here any celebration 
of the fact that the Third Monarchy in the Christian interpretation of 
Daniel’s Four Monarchies happened to be Greek. Both Melanchthon 
and Neander write of fifth and fourth century Athens as the school of 
mankind, yet both are indifferent, and on occasion openly hostile, to 
Athenian imperialism, and do not regret its defeat at the Peloponnesian 
War. This indifference to the political aspects of Greek history is exem- 
plified in their treatment of Solon. Both Melanchthon and Neander in 
their universal histories celebrate Solon’s great wisdom and equity as 
legislator and claim his moral precepts to be of equal standing with the 
Decalogue, as a brilliant manifestation of lex naturae, yet both seem 
indifferent (at least in the context of universal history) to his role in 
the development of Athenian democracy, of which David Chytraeus 
openly disapproved. 

Greek antiquity, to sum, was conceived as a storehouse of wisdom 
and moral precepts—two aspects of human reason’s appreciation of 
lex naturae. Yet, in stark contrast to modern understanding of Greek 
civilisation, the Lutheran humanists discussed above did not think of the 
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achievements of the Greeks in terms of innovation or originality—fifth 
century Athens was a bastion of learning not original creativity. 

A last point is concerns Melanchthon’s treatment of the beginnings 
of Greek civilisation. As we have seen, Melanchthon and Neander after 
him, integrate characters and events, which have since been relegated 
to the realm of myth, into the early history of the Greeks. Chytraeus, as 
we have seen, would not accept literary accounts, or indeed any writ- 
ten account prior to Herodotus, as a reliable source on Greek history. 
Orpheus, Linus, and Musaeus, for whom Melanchthon had no real 
interest, were nonetheless incorporated into Greek history. And yet, 
their admission into history came at a price: these mythological figures 
were cleansed of their mystical attributes, and became fairly mundane 
early Greeks of marked wisdom. Neither Melanchthon nor his readers 
could ignore the Neo Platonic resonance such names as Orpheus, or 
Musaeus had on Renaissance imagination. Their euhemeristic admis- 
sion into Greek history was also an attempt to deprive them of their 
Neo Platonic lure. 


The second half of the sixteenth century witnessed a burgeoning interest 
in Byzantine writings. This was due primarily to the greater availabi- 
lity of texts. Most of the pioneering work in this field was carried out 
by German Protestant philologists; most notably Hieronymus Wolf 
(1516-1580), Wilhelm Xylander (1532-1576), Johannes Löwenklau 
(1541-1594), and David Höschel (1556-1617). The best known philo- 
logical achievement of this circle was the publication of Wolf’s editiones 
principes and Latin translation of three Byzantine histories, which among 
themselves offered an account of the entire span of Byzantine history— 
Corpus Universae Historiae Byzantinae (1562). 

Concurrent with these new developments in Greek philology was a 
burgeoning interest in the fate of Greeks and the Greek Church under 
Ottoman rule. Traceable to Melanchthon’s encounter with living Greeks 
in the later years of his life, and David Chytraeus’ detailed account of 
the Eastern Churches (1569), this newly discovered field of interest 
and ecumenical promise culminated (and was ultimately dashed) by 
the ecumenical exchange between a group of Tübingen professors and 
the Patriarch of Constantinople Ieremias II (1573-1581). 

Comparing Melanchthon’s Chronicon Carionis to Peucer’s conti- 
nuation, as well as to works by Neander, Chytraeus, and Crusius, the 
absorption of the newly acquired knowledge of Byzantine history is 
evident. Sources such Zonaras and Choniates were used extensively. 
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Correspondingly, the attention awarded to Byzantine affairs in histories 
from Peucer onwards is substantially broader, and the accounts make 
full use of the newly available sources. All this did not change the 
general estimate of the merits of Byzantine political history—nor was 
it likely to do so, since many of the Byzantine sources, while taking 
for granted the ideological base of the Roman Empire, citizens of 
which they claimed to be, bewailed what they took to be the pervasive 
corruption of mores and politics—often representing the worldview of 
competing dynasties. It seems that Peucer, Neander, Crusius, and others 
reading these historians centuries later, took them as a validation of 
the general depraved nature of Byzantine rule, a conclusion historians 
and politicians like Zonaras and Choniates would have abhorred. It is 
clear, though, that a greater acquaintance with Byzantine sources did 
contribute to a more nuanced evaluation of Byzantine politics. Most 
importantly, as we have seen, Peucer and Neander, in clear contrast to 
Melanchthon, offer a rather different account of the translatio imperii. 
While Melanchthon awkwardly acknowledges “certain religious dispu- 
tes” in the imperium graecum, immediately preceding Charlemagne’s 
Imperial coronation, Peucer and Neander give a less apologetic and 
far more sympathetic account of Isaurian iconoclasm. Both mitigate 
the translatio imperii account, and instead prefer the partitio imperii 
preferred by earlier Italian humanists. In other words, like some Italian 
predecessors, they prefer to see the Empire divided (along the classical 
model of late antiquity), thereby not obliterating Byzantine claims to the 
Imperial title, but merely denying them universality. For Melanchthon, 
it will be remembered, Charlemagne’s imperial coronation was an act 
of transfer, completely depriving the corrupt imperium graecum of the 
Roman Imperial claim. 

Neander, Chytraeus, Peucer, and Crusius, nonetheless, shared 
Melanchthon’s bifocal appreciation of Byzantine history: political and 
cultural. Concerning the latter, they shared his admiration of Constan- 
tinople as bastion of Greek learning, about which Melanchthon was 
not very well informed. 

Apart from tracing these shifts in knowledge and sympathy, Byzan- 
tium is an instructive test case for the sixteenth century contours 
of Greek antiquity. As I have attempted to demonstrate, despite the 
inaugural use of the term ‘Byzantine’ in 1562, the sixteenth century 
Lutherans studied here (and probably the rest of their Latin contem- 
poraries) were not really aware of the history of the Eastern Roman 
Empire from Constantine to Mehmet II as a distinct civilisation. It has 
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been argued that just as their Byzantine philological pursuits were a 
subsection of Greek philology, so their understanding of the imperium 
graecum was part of a greater argument about Greek antiquity. Their 
impressions of the post 1453 Greek world, during the second half of 
the sixteenth century, confirmed in their minds the year 1453 as a 
watershed, setting Greek antiquity apart from post-antique 'turkifi- 
cation’. If the Tübingen divines’ motivation to pursue an ecumenical 
correspondence with the Greek Orthodox Patriarch was informed by 
their deep respect for Greek antiquity, the ensuing disappointment is 
central for understanding sixteenth century views of post Byzantine 
Greeks as semi-Turkish and post antique. 


Underlying chapters three and four is the argument put forward in 
the introduction that the present study is an enquiry into ‘historical 
consciousness’ rather than historiography stricto sensu. Since the lion’s 
share of Melanchthonian engagement with Greek antiquity was taken 
up by reading and commentating on textual monuments of Greek 
antiquity, which were not historiographical, chapters three and four 
probe a small sample of their philological/pedagogical work on such 
literary texts in order to trace echoes of the above articulated histori- 
cal convictions about Greek antiquity in non-historiographical works, 
tracing the influence of the newly ‘discovered’ Byzantine world on 
Lutheran opinions about Greek authors on whom they lectured regu- 
larly. Chapter three traces the idea of Greek itself as a living force in 
Melanchthonian universal history, while chapter four scrutinises several 
commentaries on Greek works. Both chapters attempt to demonstrate 
the ubiquity of the historical views outlined in the opening chapter. 
Melanchthonian views on Homer, Hesiod, Theognis, and others sug- 
gest that the incorporation of Greek poets into Lutheran pedagogy was 
informed by a particular understanding of Greek history. Though the 
pagan sages did not partake in the redeeming element of evangelium, 
they offered in their writings (predominantly poetry) a crystallisation 
of lex, without which human society cannot exist. 

And yet, if the test cases studied in chapter four are indicative of 
broader trends, the chapter also serves as a reminder of the limits of 
sixteenth century affinity with ancient Greek civilisation. As the case 
of Joachim Camerarius’ commentary on Homer illustrates, Greek anti- 
quity, at least in the everyday pedagogical practice, was still read and 
interpreted through Roman archetypes and models. 
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As has been argued repeatedly, the present study contends that 
Lutheran understanding of Greek antiquity was imbedded in a scheme 
of universal history. Since the conception of Greek antiquity within the 
scheme of universal history begs the question of Greek antiquity in 
history, the final chapter is concerned with Lutheran portrayals of them- 
selves as heirs to Greek antiquity. After discussing the Melanchthonian 
genealogy of Greek studies in the Holy Roman Empire, or rather, their 
transfer beyond the Alps, the chapter has attempted to trace what Ihave 
argued to be a foundation myth of this transfer: the supposed excla- 
mation by the ageing Byzantine exile, loannes Argyropoulos “Nostro 
exilio, Graecia transvolavit Alpes” on hearing the young Reuchlin read 
and translate a passage from Thucydides ex tempore in Rome in 1482. 
Argyropoulos’ exclamation, whether historical or mythical, became a 
catch phrase in the later sixteenth and early seventeenth century. Apart 
from the competitive anti-Italian context, common among German 
humanists before the Reformation, I have argued that in the Lutheran 
context this is a claim for Germany, and by implication Protestantism, 
to be heirs to Greek antiquity. The same Greek antiquity was understood 
by Peucer, Neander, and Crusius to have ended in 1453, and transferred 
in the Reuclin-Argyropoulos anecdote (or rather the transfer was being 
acknowledged as a fait accompli) on the eve of the Reformation. 


The present study also argues against an uncritical imposition of modern 
criteria of periodization on sixteenth century perceptions of the past. 
There is nothing in the material surveyed here to suggest that Lutheran 
humanists thought about Greek antiquity in terms of, say, Archaic, 
Classical, Hellenistic, or Byzantine periods. More surprisingly, contrary 
to what one might expect, there is no evidence here of a significant 
pagan/Christian divide in Lutheran understanding of Greek history. 


The present study, taken on the one hand as a test case for historici- 
sing antiquity in a sixteenth century context and, on the other, as an 
early case of forging a Greek heritage in German high culture, raises 
two broader questions. In both cases an answer lies beyond the scope 
and purpose of this book, but I would like, nonetheless, to conclude 
by posing them. 

In the introduction I suggested that a study of Lutheran opinions of 
Greek antiquity could be taken, however cautiously, as a test case for 
the much broader question of the Renaissance idea of antiquity. While 
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it would be rash to form any conclusive opinions from the corpus 
surveyed here, a few preliminary remarks can be made. 

Antiquity is not a mere chronological tag objectively marking an 
event’s distance from the present. In the sixteenth century (as in 
other periods) it was inextricably linked with questions of origin and 
authority. Greek antiquity had nothing ‘classical’ about it for Lutheran 
humanists; it lacked aesthetic cohesion or any sense of authoritative 
aesthetic standard. 

A second point relates to turning points in Western understanding 
of the past. It has been acknowledged by Eduard Fueter,' and since, 
that Northern historiography retained many Medieval characteristics 
well into the seventeenth century. The findings of the present study 
corroborate such an impression. And yet, the problem of secularisation 
aside, the pervasiveness of a Protestant understanding of history— 
however established its medieval genealogy—introduced concepts of 
history fundamentally different to those of fifteenth century German 
historiography. To some extent the proclaimed break with medieval 
ecclesiastical traditions helped accentuate certain typical Renaissance 
concepts of periodization which adherents of the Church of Rome, such 
as Petrarch or Celtis, could not pursue to their logical conclusion. Thus, 
Petrarch’s Age of Darkness (culturally speaking) was for Melanchthon 
correlated with the age of religious obscurantism. Since the overwhel- 
ming majority of modern scholarship I am acquainted with, dealing 
with sixteenth century Protestant historiography, has concentrated on 
ecclesiastical history, there is still much to be learnt about the broader 
ramifications that sixteenth century confessional outlooks had for a 
general historical consciousness. In other words: it is worth asking 
whether the Reformations of the sixteenth century introduced funda- 
mental changes in their learned adherents’ understanding of the past in 
general, not just their understanding of Church history. I would further 
argue, at least for the Melanchthonian tradition, that an understanding 
of Church history was imbedded in a broader understanding of history. 
The present study may serve as a modest test case for the broader shift 
in historical motivation and assumptions about the past which took 
place in the sixteenth century. 


! See introduction. 
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Finally, there is another question, which cannot be answered here, but 
is worth raising. It seems that in contrast to the quattrocento, as the 
sixteenth century ran its course, most scholarly engagement with Greek 
texts and Greek antiquity on the whole was carried out north of the Alps, 
and, some notable exceptions notwithstanding, by Protestants. This is 
certainly the case within the Holy Roman Empire. The champions of 
German Neo Hellenism, two centuries later, likewise stemmed, with few 
exceptions, from a Lutheran background. I by no means wish to draw 
straight lines between Melanchthon and Winckelmann or Humboldt, 
and one must of course acknowledge the fact that eighteenth century 
Lutheranism differed significantly from the religious world occupied 
by sixteenth century Reformers. To this should be added the factor of 
Lutheran variants of the Aufklärung and their influence on motivations 
in dealing with Greek antiquity, as well, of course, as the very different 
nature of eighteenth century engagement with antiquity. And yet, this 
obvious caveat notwithstanding, the mere fact that the great flourishing 
of Greek ‘revival’ took place within what became the German Classics in 
mostly Protestant circles, begs at the very least the question of whether a 
study of Baroque and Enlightenment engagement with Greek antiquity 
among German Protestants would trace threads of continuity, despite 
significant changes, between a Lutheran late humanist milieu at the 
outbreak of the Thirty Years War, and the subsequent two centuries. 
This may offer some insight into the longue durée “Hellenic background 
of Winckelmann, Lessing (himself the son of a Lutheran theologian and 
pastor), Humboldt, and Goethe. 
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